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LECTURE  XXXV, 


COMPARATIVE  MERIT  OF  THE  ANTIENTS 
AND  THE  MODERNS— HISTORICAL 
WRITING. 

T  have  now  finiflied  that  part  of  the  Courfe  LECT. 
-1  which  refpe6ted  Oratory  or  Public  Speaking,  xxxv- 
and  which,  as  far  as  the  iubje6l  allowed,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  form  into  fome  fort  of  lyflem. 
It  remains,  that  I  enter  on  the  consideration  of 
the  moil  diftinguifhed  kinds  of  Compofition  both 
in  Profe  and  Verfe,  and  point  out  the  principles 
of  Criticifm  relating  to  them.    This  part  of  the 
work  might  eafily  be  drawn  out  to  a  great  length  j 
but  I  am  fenfible  that  critical  difcuffions,  when 
they  are  purfued  too  far,  become  both  trifling 
and  tedious.    I  mall  ftudy,  therefore,  to  avoid 
unneceffary  prolixity  ;  and  hope,  at  the  fame 
time,  to  omit  nothing  that  is  very  material  un- 
der the  feveral  heads. 

I  shall  follow  the  fame  method  here  which  I 
have  all  along  purfued,  and  without  which  thefe 
Lectures  could  not  be  entitled  to  any  attention  ; 
that  is,  I  fhall  freely  deliver  my  own  opinion  on 
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L  E  c  T.  every  fubje& ;  regarding  authority  no  farther* 
.  x^v-  than  as  it  appears  to  me  founded  on  good  fenfe 
and  reafon.  In  former  Lectures,  as  I  have 
often  quoted  feveral  of  the  antient  Claffics  for 
their  beauties,  fo  I  have  alio,  fometimes,  pointed 
out  their  defects.  Hereafter,  I  mail  have  oc-* 
cafion  to  do  the.  fame,  when  treating  of  their 
writings  under  more  general  heads.  It  may  be 
fit,  therefore,  that,  before  I  proceed  farther,  I 
make  fome  obfervations  on  the  comparative 
merit  of  the  Antients  and  the  Moderns  ;  in  order 
that  we  may  be  able  to  afcertain,  rationally, 
upon  what  foundation  that  deference  refts, 
which  has  fo  generally  been  paid  to  the  An- 
tients. Thefe  obfervations  are  the  more  necef- 
fary,  as  this  fubjeel;  has  given  rife  to  no  fmall 
controversy  in  the  Republic  of  Letters ;  and 
they  may,  with  propriety,  be  made  now,  as  they 
will  ferve  to  throw  light  on  fome  things  I  have 
afterwards  to  deliver,  concerning  different  kinds 
of  Compolition. 

iTisa  remarkable  phoenomenon,and  one  which 
has  often  employed  the  fpeculations  of  curious 
men,  that  Writers  and  Artilts,  moll  diftinguiftied 
for  their  parts  and  genius,  have  generally  ap- 
peared in  conliderable  numbers  at  a  time.  Some 
ages  have  been  remarkably  barren  in  them ; 
while,  at  other  periods,  Nature  feems  to  have 
exerted  herfelf  with  a  more  than  ordinary  effort, 
and  to  have  poured  them  forth  with  a  profufe 
fertility.  Various  reafons  have  been  alfigned 
-for  this.   Some  of  the  moral  caufes  lie  obvious-; 
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fuch  as  favourable  circumftances  of  government  lect. 
and  of  manners ;  encouragement  from  great  ,  ^  ' , 
men  j  emulation  excited  among  the  men  of  ge- 
nius. But  as  thefe  have  been  thought  inade- 
quate to  the  whole  effect,  phylical  caufes  have 
been  ulfo  affigned ;  and  the  Abbe  du  Bos,  in 
his  Reflections  on  Poetry  and  Painting,  has  col- 
lected a  great  many  obfervations  on  the  influ- 
ence which  the  air,  the  climate,  and  other  fuch 
natural  caufes,  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  upon 
genius.  But  whatever  the  caufes  be,  the  fact 
is  certain,  that  there  have  been  certain  periods 
or  ases  of  the  world  much  more  diftinguiihed 
than  others  for  the  extraordinary  productions 
of  genius. 

Learned  men  have  marked  out  four  of  thefe 
happy  ages.  The  firfl  is  the  Grecian  Age,  which 
commenced  near  the  time  of  the  Peloponnefian 
war,  and  extended  till  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great;  within  wrhich  period  we  have  Herodotus, 
Thucydides,  Xenophon,  Socrates,  Plato,  Arif- 
totle,  Demofthenes,  ^Efchines,  Lyfias,  Ifocrates, 
Pindar,  iEfchylus,  Euripides,  Sophocles,  Arifto- 
phanes,  Menander,  Anacreon,  Theocritus,  Lyfip- 
pus,  Apelles,  Phidias,  Praxiteles.  The  fecond 
is  the  Roman  Age,  included  nearly  within  the 
days  of  Julius  Casfar  and  Auguflus  ;  affording  us 
Catullus,  Lucretius,  Terence,  Virgil,  Horace* 
Tihullus,  Propertius,  Ovid,  Phaedrus,  Caifar,  Ci- 
cero, Livy,  Salluft,  Varro,  and  Vitruvius.  The 
third  Age  is,  that  of  the  reftoration  of  Learn- 
ing,undcr  the  Popes  Julius  II.  andLeoX.;  when 
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l  E  c  T.  flouriflied  Ariofto,  Taffo,  Sannazarius,  Vida, 
Machiavel,  Guicciardini,  Davila,  Erafmus,  Paul 
Jovius,  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael,  Titian.  The 
fourth  comprehends  the  Age  of  Louis  XIV. 
and  Queen  Anne ;  when  flouriflied  in  France, 
Corneille,  Racine,  De  Retz,  Moliere,  Boileau, 
Fontaine,  Baptifte,  Roufleau,  Bofluet,  Fenelon, 
Bourdaloue,  Pafcall,  Malebranche,  Maffilon, 
Bruyere,  Bayle,  Fontenelle,  Vertot ;  and  in 
England,  Dryden,  Pope,  Addifon,  Prior,  Swift, 
Parnell,  Arbuthnot,  Congreve,  Otway,  Young, 
Rowe,  Atterbury,  Shaftefbury,  Bolingbroke, 
Tillotfon,  Temple,  Boyle,  Locke,  Newton, 
Clarke. 

When  we  fpeak  comparatively  of  the  Antients 
and  the  Moderns,  we  generally  mean  by  the  An- 
tients, fuch  as  lived  in  the  two  firit  of  thefe 
periods,  including  alfo  one  or  two  who  lived 
more  early,  as  Homer  in  particular ;  and  by  the 
moderns,  thofe  who  flouriflied  in  the  two  laft 
of  thefe  ages,  including  alfo  the  eminent  Writers 
down  to  our  own  times.  Any  comparifon  be- 
tween thefe  two  clafl'es  of  Writers  muft  necef- 
farily  be  vague  and  loofe,  as  they  comprehend 
fo  many,  and  of  fuch  different  kinds  and  de- 
grees of  genius.  But  the  comparifon  is  gene- 
rally made  to  turn,  by  thofe  who  are  fond  of 
making  it,  upon  two  or  three  of  the  moft  dif- 
tinguiflied  in  each  clafs.  With  much  heat  it 
was  agitated  in  France,  between  Boileau  and 
Mad.  Dacier,  on  the  one  hand,  for  the  Antients, 
and  Perault  and  La  Motte,  on  the  other,  for 
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the  Modems  ;  and  it  was  carried  to  extremes  oiUEC  T. 
both  (ides.    To  this  day,  among  men  of  tafte  J^*^ 
and  letters,  we  find  a  leaning  to  one  or  other  fide. 
A  few  reflections  may  throw  light  upon  the  fub- 
jeet,  and  enable  us  to  difcern  upon  what  grounds 
we  are  to  reft,  our  judgment  in  this  controverfy. 

If  any  one,  at  this  day,  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  takes  upon  him  to  decry  the  antient 
Claffics  j  if  he  pretends  to  have  difcovered  that 
Homer  and  Virgil  are  Poets  of  inconfiderable 
merit,  and  that  Demofthenes  and  Cicero  are  not 
great  Orators,  we  may  boldly  venture  to  tell 
fuch  a  man,  that  he  is  come  too  late  with  his 
difcovery.  The  reputation  of  fuch  Writers  is 
eftablifhed  upon  a  foundation  too  folid  to  be  now 
fhaken  by  any  arguments  whatever ;  for  it  is 
eftablifhed  upon  the  almoft  univerfal  tafte  of 
mankind,  proved  and  tried  throughout  the  fuc- 
ceffion  of  fo  many  ages.  Imperfections  in  their 
works  he  may,  indeed,  point  out ;  pafTages  that 
are  faulty  he  may  fliew;  for  where  is  the  human 
work  that  is  perfect;  ?  But,  if  he  attempts  to  dis- 
credit their  works  in  general,  or  to  prove  that 
the  reputation  which  they  have  gained  is,  on 
the  whole,  unjuft,  there  is  an  argument  againfl 
him,  which  is  equal  to  full  demonftration.  He 
muft  be  in  the  wrong ;  for  human  nature  is 
againft  him.  In  matters  of  tafte,  fuch  as  Poetry 
and  Oratory,  to  whom  does  the  appeal  lie? 
where  is  the  ftandard  ?  and  where  the  authority 
of  the  laft  decifion  ?  where  is  it  to  be  looked  for, 
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LxxxvT"  kUt'  aS  1  formerly  flawed,  in  thofe  feelings  and 
.  -y  !■  fentiments  that  are  found,  on  the  moft  extenfive 
examination,  to  be  the  common  fentiments  and 
feelings  of  men  ?  Thefe  have  been  fully  con- 
fulted  on  this  head.  The  Public,  the  unpreju- 
diced Public,  has  been  tried  and  appealed  to  for 
many  centuries,  and  throughout  almolt  all  civi- 
lized nations.  It  has  pronounced  its  verdict ; 
it  has  given  its  fanction  to  thefe  writers ;  and 
from  this  tribunal  there  lies  no  farther  appeal. 

In  matters  of  mere  reafoning,  the  world  may 
be  long  in  an  error ;  and  may  be  convinced  of 
the  error  by  ftronger  reafonings,  when  produced. 
Pofitions  that  depend  upon  fcience,  upon  know- 
ledge, and  matters  of  fact,  may  be  overturned 
according  as  fcience  and  knowledge  are  en- 
larged, and  new  matters  of  fact  are  brought  to 
light.  For  this  reafon,  a  fyftem  of  Philofophy 
receives  no  fufficient  fanction  from  its  antiquity, 
or  long  currency.  The  world,  as  it  grows  older, 
may  be  juftly  expected  to  become,  if  not  wifer, 
at  lcaft  more  knowing  ;  and  fuppoh'ng  it  doubt- 
ful, whether  Ariftotle  or  Newton  were  the 
greater  genius,  yet  Newton's  Philofophy  may 
prevail  over  Ariftotle's  by  means  of  later  difco- 
veries,  to  which  Ariftotle  was  a  ftranger.  But 
nothing  of  this  kind  holds  as  to  matters  of  Tafte; 
which  depend  not  on  the  progrefs  of  knowledge 
and  fcience,  but  upon  fentiment  and  feeling. 
It  is  in  vain  to  think  of  undeceiving  mankind, 
with  refpect  to  errors  committed  here,  as  in 
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Philofophy.  For  the  univerfal  feeling  of  man-  L'E'ct.- 
kind  is  the  natural  feeling ;  and  becaufe  it  is  ,  _', 
the  natural,  it  is,  for  that  reafon,  the  right  feel- 
ing. The  reputation  of  the  Iliad  and  the  JEmid 
mull  therefore  ftand  upon  fure  ground,  becaufe; 
it  has  flood  fo  long ;  though  that  of  the  Arifto- 
telian  or  Platonic  Philofophy,  every  one  is  at 
liberty  to  call  in  queflion. 

It  is  in  vain  alfo  to  allege,  that  the  reputation 
of  the  antient  Poets  and  Orators  is  owing  to 
authority,  to  pedantry,  and  to  the  prejudices  of 
education,  tranfmitted  from  age  to  age.  Thefe, 
it  is  true,  are  the  authors  put  into  our  hands  at 
fchools  and  colleges,  and  by  that  means  we  have 
now  an  early  prepofTeffion  in  their  favour ;  but 
how  came  they  to  gain  the  pofTeffion  of  colleges 
and  fchools  ?  Plainly,  by  the  high  fame  which 
thefe  authors  had  among  their  own  contempora- 
ries. For  the  Greek  and  Latin  were  not  always 
dead  Languages.  There  was  a  time  when  Ho- 
mer, and  Virgil,  and  Horace,  were  viewed  in  the 
fame  light  as  we  now  view  Dryden,  Pope,  and 
Addifon.  It  is  not  to  commentators  and  univer- 
lities  that  the  cl allies  are  indebted  for  their  fame* 
They  became  claffics  and  fchool-books,  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  feigh  admiration  which  was  paid 
them  by  the  beft  judges  in  their  own  country, 
and  nation.  As  early  as  the  days  of  Juvenal, 
who  wrote  under  the  reign  of  Domitian,  we  find 
Virgil  and  Horace  become  the  ftandard  books 
in  the  education  of  youth. 
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L  E  C  T.         Quot  ftabant  pueri,  cum  totus  decolor  effet 
XXXV.  Flaccus,  &  haereret  nigro  fuligo  Maroni*. 

Sat.  7. 

From  this  general  principle,  then,  of  the  re- 
putation of  the  great  antient  Clafiics  being  fo 
early,  fo  lafling,  fo  extenfive,  among  all  the 
moft  polifhed  nations,  we  may  juftly  and  boldly 
infer,  that  their  reputation  cannot  be  wholly 
unjuft,  but  muft  have  a  folid  foundation  in  the 
merit  of  their  writings. 

Let  us  guard,  however,  againft  a  blind  and 
implicit  veneration  for  the  Antients  in  every 
thing.  I  have  opened  the  general  principle 
which  muft,  go  far  in  inftituting  a  fair  compa- 
rifon  between  them  and  the  Moderns.  What- 
ever fuperiority  the  Antients  may  have  had  in 
point  of  genius,  yet  in  all  arts,  where  the  natu- 
ral progrefs  of  knowledge  has  had  room  to  pro- 
duce any  confiderable  effects,  the  Moderns  can- 
not but  have  fome  advantage.  The  world  may, 
in  certain  refpects,  be  confidered  as  a  perfon, 
who  muft  needs  gain  fomewhat  by  advancing  in 
years.  Its  improvements  have  not,  I  confefs, 
been  always  in  proportion  to  the  centuries  that 
have  palTed  over  it ;  for,  during  the  courfe  of 
fome  ages,  it  has  funk  as  into  a  total  lethargy. 


*  «  Then  thou  art  bound  to  fmell,  on  either  hand, 
"  As  many  {linking  lamps,  as  fchool-boys  ftand, 
»•  When  Horace  could  not  read  in  his  own  fully'd  book, 
"  And  Virgil's  facred  page  was  all  befmear'd  with  fmoke." 

Dryden. 
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Yet,  when  roufed  from  that  lethargy,  it  has  ge-  L  E  c  T. 
nerally  been  able  to  avail  itfelf,  more  or  lei's,  of  ^CX^V,J 
former  difcoveries.  At  intervals,  there  arofe 
fome  happy  genius,  who  could  both  improve 
on  what  had  gone  before,  and  invent  fomething 
new.  With  the  advantage  of  a  proper  flock  of 
materials,  an  inferior  genius  can  make  greater 
progrefs  than  a  much  fuperior  one,  to  whom 
thefe  materials  are  wanting. 

Hence,  in  Natural  Philofophy,  Aftronomy, 
Chemiltry,  and  other  Sciences  that  depend  on 
an  extenfive  knowledge  and  obfervation  of  fa6ts. 
Modern  Philofophers  have  an  unqueftionable 
fuperiority  over  the  Antient.   I  am  inclined  alfo 
to  think,  that  in  matters  of  pure  reafoning,  there 
is  more  precifion  among  the  Moderns,  than  in 
fome  inftances  there  was  among  the  Antients ; 
owing  perhaps  to  a  more  extenfive  literary  inter- 
courfe,  which  has  improved  and  fharpened  the 
faculties  of  men.    In  fome  ftudies,  too,  that 
relate  to  talte  and  fine  writing,  which  is  our  ob- 
ject, the  progrefs  of  Society  muft,  in  equity,  be 
admitted  to  have  given  us  fome  advantages. 
For  inftance,  in  Hiftory,  there  is  certainly  more 
political  knowledge  in  feveral  European  nations 
at  prefent  than  there  was  in  antient  Greece  and 
Rome.    We  are  better  acquainted  with  the  na- 
ture of  government,  becaufe  we  have  feen  it 
under  a  greater  variety  of  forms  and  revolutions. 
The  world  is  more  laid  open  than  it  was  in  for- 
mer times;  commerce  is  greatly  enlarged  ;  more 
countries  are  civilized ;  pofts  are  every  where 
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^xxxv''  eftabliflied5  intercourfe  is  become  more  eafy; 
and  the  knowledge  of  fa&s,  by  confequence, 
more  attainable.  All  thefe  are  great  advantages 
to  Hiftorians;  of  which,  in  fome  meafure,  as  I 
lliall  afterwards  fliow,  they  have  availed  them- 
felves.  In  the  more  complex  kinds  of  Poetry, 
likewife,  we  may  have  gained  fomewhat,  per- 
haps, in  point  of  regularity  and  accuracy.  In 
Dramatic  Performances,  having  the  advantage 
of  the  ancient  models,  we  may  be  allowed  to 
have  made  fome  improvements  in  the  variety  of 
the  characters,  the  conduct  of  the  plot,  atten- 
tions to  probability,  and  to  decorums. 

These  feem  to  me  the  chief  points  of  fuperi- 
ority  we  can  plead  above  the  Antients.  Neither 
do  they  extend  as  far  as  might  be  imagined  at 
flrft  view.  For  if  the  ftrength  of  genius  be  on 
one  fide,  it  will  go  far,  in  works  of  tafte  at  leaft, 
to  counterbalance  all  the  artificial  improvements 
which  can  be  made  by  greater  knowledge  and 
correclnefs.  To  return  to  our  comparifon  of  the 
age  of  the  world  with  that  of  a  man  ;  it  may  be 
faid,  not  altogether  without  reafon,  that  if  the 
advancing  age  of  the  world  bring  along  with  it 
more  fcience  and  more  refinement,  there  belong, 
however,  to  its  earlier  periods,  more  vigour, 
more  fire,  more  enthufiafm  of  genius.  This 
appears  indeed  to  form  the  chara&eriftic  differ- 
ence between  the  Antient  Poets,  Orators,  and 
Hiftorians,  compared  with  the  Modern.  Among 
the  Antients,  we  find  higher  conceptions, 
greater  iimplicity,  more  original  fancy.  Among 

the 
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nefs,  but  feebler  exertions  of  genius.  But  ^  v 
though  this  be  in  general  a  mark  of  diftin6tion 
between  the  Antients  and  Moderns,  yet,  like 
all  general  obfervations,  it  muft  be  underftood 
with  fome  exceptions;  for,  in  point  of  poetical 
lire  and  original  genius,  Milton  and  Shakefpeare 
are  inferior  to  no  Poets  in  any  age. 

It  is  proper  to  obferve,  that  there  were  fome 
circumftances  in  antient  times  very  favourable  to 
thofe  uncommon  efforts  of  genius  which  were 
then  exerted.  Learning  was  a  much  more  rare 
and  lingular  attainment  in  the  earlier  ages,  than 
it  is  at  prefent.  It  was  not  to  fchools  and  uni- 
verfitjes  that  the  perfons  applied  who  fought  to 
diftinguifh  themfelves.  They  had  not  this  eafy 
recourfe.  They  travelled  for  their  improvement 
into  diftant  countries,  to  Egypt,  and  to  the 
Eaft.  They  inquired  after  all  the  monuments 
of  learning  there.  They  converfed  with  Priefts, 
Philofophers,  Poets,  with  all  who  had  acquired 
any  diftinguifhed  fame.  They  returned  to  their 
own  country  full  of  the  difcoveries  which  they 
had  made,  and  fired  by  the  new  and  uncommon 
objects  which  they  had  feen.  Their  knowledge 
and  improvements  coft  them  more  labour,  raifed 
in  them  more  enthufiafm,  were  attended  with 
higher  rewards  and  honours,  than  in  modern 
days.  Fewer  had  the  means  and  opportunities 
of  diftinguifhing  themfelves ;  but  fuch  as  did 
diftinguifh  themfelves,  were  fure  of  acquiring 
that  fame,  and  even  veneration,  which  is,  of  all 

rewards, 
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L  E  c  T.  rewards,  the  greateft  incentive  to  genius.  Hero- 
dotus  read  his  hiflory  to  all  Greece  affembled  at 
the  Olympic  games,  and  was  publicly  crowned. 
In  the  Peloponneiian  war,  when  the  Athenian 
army  was  defeated  in  Sicily,  and  the  prifoners 
were  ordered  to  be  put  to  death,  fuch  of  them  as 
could  repeat  any  verfes  of  Euripides  were  faved, 
from  honour  to  that  Poet,  who  was  a  citizen  of 
Athens.  Thefe  were  teftimonies  of  public  re- 
gard, far  beyond  what  modern  manners  confer 
upon  genius. 

In  our  times,  good  writing  is  confidered  as  an 
attainment,  neither  fo  difficult  nor  fo  high  and 
meritorious. 

Scribimus  indocti,  do£Hque,  Poemata  paflim*. 

We  write  much  more  fupinely,  and  at  our  eafe, 
than  the  Antients.  To  excel,  is  become  a  much 
lefs  conliderable  object.  Lefs  effort,  lefs  exer- 
tion is  required,  becaufe  we  have  many  more 
aililtances  than  they.  Printing  has  rendered  all 
books  common,  and  eafy  to  be  had.  Education 
for  any  of  the  learned  profeffions  can  be  carried 
on  without  much  trouble.  Hence  a  mediocrity 
of  genius  is  fpread  over  all  j  but  to  rife  beyond 
that,  and  to  overtop  the  crowd,  is  given  to  few. 
The  multitude  of  affiftances  which  we  have  for 
all  kinds  of  compolition,  in  the  opinion  of  Sir 


*  "  Now  every  defperate  blockhead  dares  to  write, 
*'  Verfe  is  the  trade  of  every  living  wight." 


Francis. 
William 
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William  Temple,  A  very  competent  judge,  ra-  L  E  c  T. 

ther  deprefles  than  favours  the  exertions  of  na-  ,XXX^' , 

tive  genius.     "  It  is  very  poflible,"  fays  that 

ingenious  Author,  in  his  Effay  on  the  Antients 

and  Moderns,  "  that  men  may  lofe  rather  than 

"  gain  by  thefe;  may  lefien  the  force  of  their 

"  own  genius,  by  forming  it  upon  that  of  others; 

"  may  have  lefs  knowledge  of  their  own,  for 

"  contenting  themfelves  with  that  of  thofe  be- 

"  fore  them.  So  a  man  that  only  tranflates,  mall 

"  never  be  a  Poet;  fo  people  thattruft  to  others 

"  charity,  rather  than  their  own  induftry,  will 

"  be  always  poor.    Who  can  tell,"  he  adds, 

"  whether  learning  may  not  even  weaken  inven- 

"  tion,  in  a  man  that  has  great  advantages  from 

"  nature  ?    Whether  the  weight  and  number  of 

"  fo  many  other  men's  thoughts  and  notions 

"  may  not  fupprefs  his  own ;  as  heaping  on  wood 

"  fometimes  fupprefles  a  little  fpark,  that  would 

"  otherwife  have  grown  into  a  flame?  The 

"  ftrength  of  mind,  as  well  as  of  body,  grows 

"  more  from  the  warmth  of  exercife,  than  of 

"  clothes;  nay,  too  much  of  this  foreign  heat, 

"  rather  makes  men  faint,  and  their  conftitu- 

"  tions  weaker  than  they  would  be  without 

"  them." 

From  whatever  caufe  it  happens,  fo  it  is,  that 
among  fome  of  the  Antient  Writers,  we  mult  look 
for  the  higheft  models  in  moll  of  the  kinds  of 
elegant  Compofition.  For  accurate  thinking 
and  enlarged  ideas,  in  feveral  parts  of  Philofo- 
phy,  to  the  Moderns  we  ought  chiefly  to  have 

recourfe. 
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l  e  c  t.  recourfe.    Of  correft  and  finiflied  writing  in 
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wv^i,  fome  works  of  tafte,  they  may  afford  ufeful  pat- 
terns; but  for  all  that  belongs  to  original  ge- 
nius, to  fpirited,  mafterly,  and  high  execution, 
our  beft  and  moll  happy  ideas  are,  generally 
fpeaking,  drawn  from  the  Antients.  In  Epic 
Poetry,  for  inftance,  Homer  and  Virgil,  to  this 
day,  Hand  not  within  many  degrees  of  any  rival. 
Orators,  fuch  as  Cicero  and  Demofthenes,  we 
have  none.  In  Hiftory,  notwithstanding  fome 
defects,  which  I  am  afterwards  to  mention  in 
the  Antient  Hiftorical  Plans,  it  may  be  fafely 
afferted,  that  we  have  no  fuch  hiftorical  narra- 
tion, fo  elegant,  fo  picturefque,  fo  animated  and 
interefting,  as  that  of  Herodotus,  Thucydides, 
Xenophon,  Livy,  Tacitus,  and  Salluft.  Al- 
though the  conduct  of  the  drama  may  be 
admitted  to  have  received  fome  improve- 
ments, yet  for  Poetry  and  Sentiment  we  have 
nothing  to  equal  Sphocles  and  Euripides;  nor 
any  dialogue  in  comedy,  that  comes  up  to 
the  correcl;,  graceful,  and  elegant  fimplicity 
of  Terence.  We  have  no  fuch  Love  Elegies 
as  thofe  of  Tibullus ;  no  fuch  Paftorals  as 
fome  of  Theocritus's:  and  for  Lyric  Poetry, 
Horace  Hands  quite  unrivalled.  The  name  of 
Horace  cannot  be  mentioned  without  a  parti- 
cular encomium.  That  "  Curiofa  Felicitas," 
which  Petronius  has  remarked  in  his  expreflion ; 
the  fweetnefs,  elegance,  and  fpirit  of  many  of 
his  Odes,  the  thorough  knowledge  of  the  world, 
the  excellent  fentiments,  and  natural  eafy  man- 
ner which  diftinguifli  his  Satires  and  Epiftles,  all 

a  con- 
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contribute  to  render  him  one  of  thofe  very  few  L  E  c  T. 
Authors  whom  one  never  tires  of  reading;  and  w  ^  ' , 
from  whom  alone,  were  every  other  monument 
deftroyed,  we  mould  be  led  to  form  a  very  high 
idea  of  the  tafte  and  genius  of  the  Auguftan 
Age. 

To  all  fuch,  then,  as  wifh  to  form  their  tafte, 
and  nourifli  their  genius,  let  me  warmly  recom- 
mend the  affiduous  ftudy  of  the  Antient  Claffics, 
both  Greek  and  Roman: 

No&urna  verfate  manu,  verfatediurna*. 

Without  a  considerable  acquaintance  with  them, 
no  man  can  be  reckoned  a  polite  fcholar,  and  he 
will  want  many  afiiftance  for  writing  and  fpeak- 
ing  well,  which  the  knowledge  of  fuch  Authors 
would  afford  him.  Any  one  has  great  reafon  to 
fufpe6l  his  own  tafte,  who  receives  little  or  no 
pleafure  from  the  perufal  of  Writings,  which  fo 
many  ages  and  nations  have  confented  in  holding 
up  as  objects  of  admiration.  And  I  am  per- 
fuaded  it  will  be  found,  that  in  proportion  as 
the  Antients  are  generally  ftudied  and  admired, 
or  are  unknown  and  difregarded  in  any  country, 
good  tafte  and  good  compolition  will  flourifli  or 
decline.  They  are  commonly  none  but  the  ig- 
norant or  fuperficial  who  undervalue  them. 

At  the  fame  time,  a  juft  and  high  regard  for 
the  prime  writers  of  antiquity  is  to  be  always 

*  «  Read  them  by  day,  and  ftudy  them  by  night." 

Francis. 
diftin- 
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Lxxx7'  diftinSuimed> from  that  contempt  of  every  thing 
which  is  Modern,  and  that  blind  veneration  for 
all  that  has  been  written  in  Greek  or  Latin, 
which  belongs  only  to  pedants.  Among  the 
Greek  and  Roman  Authors,  fome  affuredly  de- 
ferve  much  higher  regard  than  others;  nay,  fome 
are  of  no  great  value.  Even  the  bed  of  them  lie 
open  occasionally  to  juft  cenfure;  for  to  no 
human  performance  is  it  given  to  be  abfolutely 
perfe6l.  We  may,  we  ought  therefore  to  read 
them  with  a  diftinguifhing  eye,  fo  as  to  propofe 
for  imitation  their  beauties  only;  and  it  is  per- 
fectly confident  with  juft  and  candid  criticifm, 
to  find  fault  with  parts,  while  at  the  fame  time, 
it  admires  the  whole. 

After  thefe  reflections  on  the  Antients  and 
Moderns,  I  proceed  to  a  critical  examination  of 
the  moft  diftinguiflied  kinds  of  Compofition,  and 
the  characters  of  thofe  Writers  who  have  excelled 
in  them  whether  Modern  or  Antient. 

The  mod  general  divifion  of  the  different 
kinds  of  Compofition  is,  into  thofe  written  in 
Profe,  and  thofe  written  in  Verfe ;  which  cer- 
tainly require  to  be  feparately  confidcred,  be- 
caufe  fubjccl  to  feparate  laws.  I  begin,  as  is 
moft  natural,  with  Writings  in  Profe.  Of  Ora- 
tions, or  public  Difcourfes  of  all  kinds,  I  have 
already  treated  fully.  The  remaining  fpecies 
of  Profe  Compofitions,  which  affume  any  fuch 
regular  form  as  to  fall  under  the  cognizance  of 
criticifm,  feem  to  be  chiefly  thefe:  Hiftorical 

Writing, 
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Writing,  Philofophical  Writing,  Epiflolary  Writ-  LECT. 
ing,  and  Fictitious  Hiftory.    Hiftorical  Compo-  ^"^^ 
iition  flmll  be  tirft  confidered ;  and,  as  it  is  an 
object  of  dignity,  I  propofe  to  treat  of  it  at  fome 
length. 

As  it  is  the  office  of  an  Orator  to  peHuade,  it 
is  that  of  an  Hiftorian  to  record  truth  for  the 
inftruction  of  mankind.  This  is  the  proper  ob*. 
ject  and  end  of  hiftory,  from  which  may  be  de- 
duced many  of  the  laws  relating  to  it ;  and  if 
this  object  were  always  kept  in  view,  it  would 
prevent  many  of  the  errors  into  which  perfons 
are  apt  to  fall  concerning  this  fpecies  of  com- 
polition.  As  the  primary  end  of  hiftory  is  to 
record  truth,  Impartiality,  Fidelity,  and  Accu- 
racy are  the  fundamental  qualities  of  an  Hifto- 
rian. He  muft  neither  be  a  panegyrift  nor  a 
fatirift.  He  muft  not  enter  into  faction,  nor 
give  fcope  to  affection  ;  but,  contemplating  paft 
events  and  characters  with  a  cool  and  dilpaf- 
lionate  eye,  muft  prefent  to  his  Readers  a  faith- 
ful copy  of  human  nature. 

At  the  fame  time,  it  is  not  every  record  of 
facts,  however  true,  that  is  entitled  to  the  name 
of  Hiftory  ;  but  fuch  a  record  as  enables  us  to 
apply  the  tranfactions  of  former  ages  for  our  own 
in  ft  ruction.  The  facts  ought  to  be  momentous 
and  important ;  reprefented  in  connection  with 
their  caufes ;  traced  to  their  effects ;  and  un- 
folded in  clear  and  diftinct  order.  For  wifdom 
is  the  great  end  of  Hiftory.    It  is  defigned  to 

vofc.  in,  c  fupply 
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L  E  c  t.  fupply  the  want  of  experience.  Though  it  en- 
xxxv.  force  not  jts  inftruc~tions  with  the  fame  autho- 
rity,  yet  it  furnimes  us  with  a  greater  variety 
of  inftructions,  than  it  is  poflibJe  for  experience 
to  afford  in  the  courfe  of  the  longeft  life.  Its 
object,  is,  to  enlarge  our  views  of  the  human 
character,  and  to  give  full  exercife  to  our  judg- 
ment on  human  affairs.  It  mufl  not  therefore 
be  a  tale  calculated  to  pleafe  only,  and  addrcffed 
to  the  fancy.  Gravity  and  dignity  are  effential 
characteristics  of  Hiftory ;  no  light  ornaments 
are  to  be  employed,  no  flippancy  of  flyle,  no 
quaintnefs  of  wit.  But  the  Writer  muff  iuftain 
the  character  of  a  wile  man,  writing  for  the  in- 
ftruetion  of  pofterity  ;  one  who  has  ffudied  to 
inform  himfelf  well,  who  has  pondered  his  Sub- 
ject with  care,  and  addrelles  himfelf  to  our 
judgment,  rather  than  to  our  imagination.  At 
the  fame  time,  Historical  Writing  is  by  no  means 
inconfiftent  with  ornamented  and  fpirited  narra- 
tion. It  admits  of  much  high  ornament  and 
elegance ;  but  the  ornaments  muft  be  always 
conliltent  with  dignity  ;  they  Ihould  not  appear 
to  be  fought  after,  but  to  rife  naturally  from  a 
mind  animated  by  the  events  which  it  records. 

Historical  Compofition  is  underftood  to 
comprehend  under  it,  Annals,  Memoirs,  Lives. 
But  thefe  are  its  inferior  fubordinate  fpecies,  on 
which  I  mall  hereafter  make  fome  reflections, 
when  I  mall  have  firft  confidered  what  belongs 
to  a  regular  and  legitimate  work  of  Hiftory. 
Such  a  work  is  chiefly  of  two  kind*.   Either  the 
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entire  Hiftory  of  ibrae  ftate  or  kingdom  through  L  E  c  t. 
its  different  revolutions,  fuch  as  Livy's  Roman  ,  **x_v^ 
Hiftory  ;  or  the  Hiitory  of  fome  one  great  event, 
or  fome  portion  or  period  of  time  which  may  be 
confidered  as  making  a  whole  by  itfelf ;  fuch  as 
Thucydides's  Hiilory  of  the  Peloponnefian  War, 
Davila's  Hiftory  of  the  Civil  Wars  of  France,  or 
Clarendon's  of  thofe  of  England. 

In  the  conduct  and  management  of  his  fub- 
ject,  thefirlt  attention  requifite  in  an  Hiftorian, 
is  to  give  it  as  much  unity  as  poffible  ■>  that  is, 
his  Hiftory  ftiould  not  conlift  of  feparate  uncon- 
nected parts  merely,  but  mould  be  bound  to- 
gether by  fome  connecting  principle,  which 
(hall  make  the  impreffion  on  the  mind  of  fome- 
thing  that  is  one,  whole  and  entire.  It  is  in- 
conceivable how  great"  an  effect  this,  when  hap- 
pily executed,  has  upon  a  Reader,  and  it  is  fur- 
prifing  that  ibme  able  Writers  of  Hiftory  have 
not  attended  to  it  more.  Whether  pleafure  or 
inftruction  be  the  end  fought  by  the  ftudy  of 
Hiftory,  either  of  them  is  enjoyed  to  much 
greater  advantage,  when  the  mind  has  always 
before  it  the  progrefs  of  fome  one  great  plan  or 
fyftem  of  actions  ;  when  there  is  fome  point  or 
centre,  to  which  we  can  refer  the  various  facts 
related  by  the  Hiftorian. 

In  general  Hiftories,  which  record  the  affairs 
of  a  whole  nation  or  empire  throughout  feveral 
ages,  this  unity,  I  confefs,  muft  be  more  im- 

c  2  perfect. 
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l  E  c  T.  perfect.  Yet  even  there,  fome  degree  of  it  can 
j^^j,  be  preferved  by  a  Ikilful  Writer.  For  though 
the  whole,  taken  together,  be  very  complex, 
yet  the  great  conftituent  parts  of  it  form  lb 
many  fubordinate  wholes,  when  taken  by  them- 
felves j  each  of  which  can  be  treated  both  as 
complete  within  itfelf,  and  as  conne&ed  with 
what  goes  before  and  follows.  In  the  Hiftory 
of  a  Monarch,  for  inftance,  every  reign  mould 
have  its  own  unity  ;  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and 
an  end,  to  the  fyftem  of  affairs ;  while,  at  the 
fame  time,  we  are  taught  to  difcern  how  that 
lyftem  of  affairs  rofe  from  the  preceding,  and 
how  it  is  inferted  into  what  follows.  We  mould 
be  able  to  trace  all  the  fecret  links  of  the  chain, 
which  binds  together  remote  and  feemingly  un- 
connected events.  In  fome  kingdoms  of  Eu- 
rope, it  was  the  plan  of  many  fucceffive  Princes 
to  reduce  the  power  of  their  Nobles  ;  and  during 
feveral  reigns,  molt  of  the  leading  actions  had 
a  reference  to  this  end.  In  other  ftates,  the 
riling  power  of  the  Commons  influenced,  for  a 
tracl;  of  time,  the  courfe  and  connection  of 
public  affairs.  Among  the  Romans,  the  leading 
principle  was  a  gradual  extenfion  of  conqueft, 
and  the  attainment  of  univerfal  empire.  The 
continual  increafe  of  their  power,  advancing 
towards  this  end  from  fmall  beginnings,  and  by 
a  fort  of  regular  progreflive  plan,  furnifhed  to 
Livy  a  happy  fubjedt  for  hiltorical  unity,  in  the 
midft  of  a  great  variety  of  tranfa&ions. 
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Of  all  the  ancient  general  hiftorians,  the  one  L  E  c  T. 
who  had  the  molt  exact  idea  of  this  quality  of  *XfY'^ 
Hiftorical  Compofition,  though  in  other  refpects 
not  an  elegant  Writer,  is  Polybius.    This  ap- 
pears from  the  account  he  gives  of  his  own  plan 
in  the  beginning  of  his  third  book ;  obferving 
that  the  fubjeet  of  which  he  had  undertaken  to 
write,  is,  throughout  the  whole  of  it,  one  action, 
one  great  fpectacle  ;  how,  and  by  what  caufes, 
all  the  parts  of  the  habitable  world  became  fub- 
jeel to  the  Roman  empire.    "  This  action/* 
fays  he,  "  is  diftinct  in  its  beginning,  deter- 
"  mined  in  its  duration,  and  clear  in  its  final 
"  accomplifhment ;  therefore,  I  think  it  of  ufe 
"  to  give  a  general  view  beforehand  of  the  chief 
"  conltituent  parts  which  make  up  this  whole." 
In  another  place,  he  congratulates  himfelf  on 
his  good  fortune,  in  having  a  fubjeet  for  Hif-  \ 
tory  which  allowed  fuch  variety  of  parts  to  be 
united  under  one  view ;  remarking,  that  before 
this  period  the  affairs  of  the  world  were  fcat- 
tered  and  without  connection  ;  whereas,  in  the 
times  of  which  he  writes,  all  the  great  tranf- 
actions  of  the  world  tended  and  verged  to  one 
point,  and  were  capable  of  being  considered  as 
parts  of  one  fyftem.   Whereupon  he  adds  feveral 
very  judicious  obfervations  concerning  the  ufe- 
fulnefs  of  writing  Hiftory  upon  fuch  a  compre- 
henfive  and  connected  plan  ;  comparing  the  im- 
perfect degree  of  knowledge  which  is  afforded 
by  particular  facts  without  general  views,  to  the 
imperfect  idea  which  one  would  entertain  of  an 
animal  who  had  beheld  its  feparate  parts  only, 
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l  e  c  T.  without  having  ever  feen  its  entire  form  and 
xxxv.  ftru&ure*. 

Such  as  write  the  hiftory  of  fome  particular 
great  tranfa6lion,  as  confine  themfelves  to  one 
aera,  or  one  portion  of  the  hiftory  of  a  nation, 
have  fo  great  advantages  for  preferving  hiftorical 
unity,  that  they  are  inexcufable  if  they  fail  in  it. 
Salluft's  Hiftories  of  the  Catilinarian  and  Jugur- 
thine  wars,  Xenophon's  Cyropaedia,  and  his  Re- 
treat of  the  Ten  Thoufand,  are  inftances  of  par- 
ticular Hiftories,  where  the  unity  of  hiftorical 
object  is  perfectly  well  maintained.  Thucydides, 
otherwife  a  writer  of  great  ftrength  and  dignity, 
has  failed  much,  in  this  article,  in  his  hiftory 
of  the  Peloponnefian  war.    No  one  great  obje6l 
is  properly  purfued,  and  kept  in  view ;  but  his 
narration  is  cut  down  into  fmall  pieces,  his 
hiftory  is  divided  by  fummers  and  winters,  and 


*  KaOoXy  fta  <yu%  tjuotys  Joxoycnv  ci  ircano-^im  §ia  thj  x«t«  /xe^oj 
If  of  tec;  (xETfiw;  <rw6Jf  taQctt  t«  oXa,  7r«pawX»)V»ov  Ti  ffa<7%fjv,  a'y  e» 
t»vej  xat  xaXy  atofjLCCTo;  ysyovoTO?  JiEpp^tEva  tot.  jxtfti  Sew^ievoj, 

vop/^otEV  Ikocvw;  «uToffT«»  ytynaQcci  twj  mgytiocs  dvvov  nra  £i«Joy  xa» 
xaXXoy»is  h  ya.%  tk  dvrlxa.  /naXa  ovvOsU  x«t  teXeiov  «y0»?  dnt(^ya.o-a.(j.vioi 

tO  $0V,  TU  TE    U^H  Se  T»)  W«?  •^"PC*1?  eUW£STH«>  XaTTEtTOl  WaXiV  ETriStixVyOt 

to?j  aiiTO»j  IxEivo*?,  t«^ew;  av  oi^cat  wavraj  aWoy?  ojuoXoyricmv  J»o  t» 
xal  X»ay  woXy  ti  T»is  a'X>i9Eia;  ctTriXuTrovis  Wfoo-Glv,  xal  wagwzrXw-iov 
To~f  ovej^tIouctiv  flVav.  [vvotav  ^.ev  yaj  Xa&Ty  asro  /xEgtfj  tkv  oXwv  Syv«Toy. 
ImrnjjLW  <H\  xal  yvu^nv  aVgExij  e^ejv  a^JvaTOv.  \o  wavlEXw?  &%&XV  t* 
vo/ws-eov  tryp£aXXEO-0at  tji'v  xaTa.  pip;  Ij-ogiav  urges  t»'v  twv  oXa.7  t^vt^lccv 
xal  w<r*y3  ex  f«y  TO»y£  t«S  awavTwy  urgos  aXXnXa  avfj.ir'Koyw;  xal  ffagaSf- 
o-EOJj,  et<  3'  hfjLOiormo;  xal  5*a$o§a;  juovms  ay  t»s  i<P<Xot7o  xal  JyytiSEW  xa.T07r- 
lEycras  a/*a  xal  to  ^p>iV»/*oy  xwl  to  T£§7rvov,  ex  t»is  »ro?'<*?  hciGuv. 

Polyb.  Hiftor.  Prim. 

we 
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we  are  every  now  and  then  leaving  tranfactions  L  E  c  T. 
anfiniihed,  and  are  hurried  from  place  to  place,  xxxv- 
from  Athens  to  Sicily,  from  thence  to  Pelopon- 
jicllis,  to  Corcyra,  to  Mitylene,  that  wTe  may 
be  told  of  what  is  going  on  in  all  thefe  places. 
We  have  a  great  many  disjointed  parts,  and 
lcattered  limbs,  which  witli  difficulty  we  collecl; 
into  one  body ;  and  through  this  faulty  diftribu- 
tion  and  management  of  his  fubject,  that  judi- 
cious Hiltorian  becomes  more  tirefome,  and  lefs 
agreeable  than  he  would  otherwife  be.  For  thefe 
reafons  he  is  feverely  cenfured  by  one  of  the  bell 
Critics  of  antiquity,  Dionyflus  of  Halicarnaffus*. 

The 


*  The  cenfure  which  Dionyfius  pafles  upon  Thucydides,  is 
in  feveral  articles  carried  too  far.  He  blames  him  for  the 
choice  of  his  fubjeft,  as  not  fufficiently  fplendid  and  agreeable, 
and  as  abounding  too  much  in  crimes  and  melancholy  events, 
on  which  he  obferves  that  Thucydides  loves  to  dwell.  He  is 
partial  to  Herodotus,  whom,  both  for  the  choice  and  the  con- 
duel  of  his  fubjeft,  he  prefers  to  the  other  Hiftorian.  It  is 
true,  that  the  fubjedl  of  Thucydides  wants  the  gaiety  and 
fplendour  of  that  of  Herodotus;  but  it  is  not  deficient  in  dignity. 
The  Peloponnefian  war  was  the  conteft  between  two  great  rivat 
powers,  the  Athenian  and  Lacedemonian  ftates,  for  the  empire 
of  Greece.  Herodotus  loves  to  dwell  on  profperous  incidents, 
and  retains  fomewhat  of  the  amufing  manner  of  the  ancient 
poetical  hiftorians.  But  Herodotus  wrote  to  the  Imagination, 
Thucydides  writes  to  the  Underftanding.  He  was  a  grave  re- 
flecting man,  well  acquainted  with  human  life ;  and  the  melan- 
choly events  and  cataftrophes,  which  he  records,  are  often  both 
the  moll  interefting  parts  of  hiftory,  and  the  molt  improving  to 
the  heart. 

The  Critic's  obfervations  on  the  faulty  diftribution  which 
Thucydides  makes  of  his  fubjeft,  are  better  founded,  and 

c  4  his 
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VxxvT     ^HE  Hiftorian  muft  not  indeed  neglea  chrono. 

x — ^^Zj  logical  order,  with  a  view  to  render  his  narration 
agreeable.    He  muft  give  a  diftinft  account  of 
the  dates  and  of  the  coincidence  of  facts.  But 
he  is  not  under  the  neceflity  of  breaking  off 
always  in  the  middle  of  tranfa&ions,  in  order 
to  inform  us  of  what  was  happening  eliewhere 
at  the  fame  time.    He  difcovers  no  art,  if  he 
cannot  form  fome  connection  among  the  affairs 
which  he  relates,  fo  as  to  introduce  them  in  a 
proper  train.    He  will  foon  tire  the  reader,  if 
he  goes  on  recording,  in  ftrict  chronological 
order,  a  multitude  of  feparate  tranfactions,  conr 
nected  by  nothing  elfe,  but  their  happening  at 
the  fame  time. 

Though  the  hiftory  of  Herodotus  be  of  greater 
compafs  than  that  of  Thucydides,  and  compreT 
hend  a  much  greater  variety  of  diffimilap  parts, 
he  has  been  more  fortunate  in  joining  them  to- 
gether, and  digefling  them  into  order.  Hence 


his  preference  of  Herodotus,  in  this  refpeA,  is  not  unjuft — 
©«xuo\5»);  f/.tv  to<;  xtom>  <*xoXb6wv,  'HjoJoto;  h  tos)j  wff»ox«K 
ta^ocyfjiMTuv,  yvvvETcw  0yxu5»'$»;  aVa^wj  xoc»  ^vwct^xKoXaOriTOi'  vroWuv 
ytxg  xxx/zot,  iV dvio  Sejoj  xal  J£EJjl«i!VC&  yiyvwjaEywv  sy  ifa^ofouj  totto»j, 
»!^awsXe»;  toss  •ct{ot«s  w^a,%uc,  JtaTaTuffwy,  tTEjay  aTTETOt  ruv  kxt»  to 
auTO  Ssgoj  xa)  XEtpwva  yiy iopuiuv.  <n\a.vupiQoi  5>i  xafiaTEg  tixo?,  xat 
^uo-xoXwj  Tot?  J»\tf/*ivo»f  w«§axoX«Sy/*EV.  £u/x£e£>ixe  ©yxuotS>i  jxuxy 
U7j-o0£o-»y  XaSWj  voWat  7ro»wai  |UEg*i  to  eu  o-«/xa.  n^oJoTW  St  rot* 
sroXXas  X5W  y$tv  Eyoxwaj  y7ro9EO"E»;  ^onXofxiw,  (TVfxQum  tv  cupcc. 
nr£Voi»xEv«».  With  regard  to  Style,  Dionyfius  gives  Thucydides 
the  juft  praife  of  energy  and  brevity ;  but  cenfures  him  on 
many  occafions,  not  without  reafon,  for  harfli  and  obfcure  ex- 
preffion,  deficient  in  fmoothnefs  and  eafe. 
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he  is  a  more  pleating  writer,  and  gives  a  flronger  L  E  c  T. 
impreflion  of  his  fubjecl; ;  though,  in  judgment 
and  accuracy,  much  inferior  to  Thucydides. 
With  digreffions  and  epifodes  he  abounds ;  but 
when  thefe  have  any  connection  with  the  main 
ill bj eel:,  and  are  inferted  profefl'edly  as  epifodes, 
the  unity  of  the  whole  is  lefs  violated  by  them, 
than  by  a  broken  and  fcattered  narration  of  the 
principal  ftory.  Among  the  Moderns,  the  Pre,- 
iident  Thuanus  has,  by  attempting  to  make  the 
hiftory  of  his  own  times  too  comprehenfive, 
fallen  into  the  fame  error,  of  loading  the  Reader 
with  a  great  variety  of  unconnected  facts,  going 
on  together  in  different  parts  of  the  world  ;  an 
Hiftorian  otherwife  of  great  probity,  candour, 
and  excellent  underftanding ;  but  through  this 
want  of  unity,  more  tedious,  and  lefs  interefting 
than  he  would  otherwife  have  been. 
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LECT.   A  fter  making  fome  obfervations  on  the  con- 


troverfy  which  has  been  often  carried  on 
concerning  the  comparative  merit  of  the  Aii- 
tients  and  the  Moderns,  I  entered,  in  the  laft 
Le6lure,  on  the  confideration  of  Hiftorical 
Writing.  The  general  idea  of  Hiftory  is,  a 
record  of  truth  for  the  inftrn&ion  of  mankind. 
Hence  arife  the  primary  qualities  required  in  a 
good  Hiftorian,  impartiality,  fidelity,  gravity, 
and  dignity.  What  I  principally  considered, 
was  the  unity  which  belongs  to  this  fort  of 
Compolition ;  the  nature  of  which  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  explain. 

I  proceed  next  to  obferve,  that  in  order  to 
fulfil  the  end  of  Hiftory,  the  Author  mull  ftudy 
to  trace  to  their  fprings  the  actions  and  events 
which  he  records.  Two  things  are  efpecially 
neceffary  for  his  doing  this  fuccefsfully ;  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  human  nature,  and 


political 
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political  knowledge,  or  acquaintance  with  LECT 
Government.  The  former  is  neceffary  to  ac- 
count  for  the  conduct  of  individuals,  and  to 
irive  jail  views  of  their  character  ;  the  latter  to 
account  for  the  revolutions  of  government,  and 
the  operation  of  political  caufes  on  public  affairs. 
Both  mult  concur,  in  order  to  form  a  completely 
inftruftive  Hiftorian. 

"With  regard  to  the  latter  article,  Political 
Knowledge,  the  antient  Writers  wanted  fome 
advantages  which  the  Moderns  enjoy ;  from 
whom,  upon  that  account,  we  have  a  title  to 
expect  more  accurate  and  precife  information* 
The  world,  as  I  formerly  hinted,  was  more  {hut 
up  in  ancient  times,  than  it  is  now ;  there  was 
then  lefs  communication  among  neighbouring 
ftates  ;  and  by  confequence  lefs  knowledge  of 
one  another's  affairs ;  no  intercourfe  by  efta- 
blifhed  polls,  or  by  AmbafTadors  refident  at 
diftant  courts.     The  knowledge,  and  materials 
of  the  antient  Hiftorians,  were  thereby  more 
limited  and  circumfcribed  ;    and  it  is  to  be 
obferved  too,  that  they  wrote  for  ' their  own 
countrymen  only  ;  they  had  no  idea  of  writing 
for  the  inftruction  of  foreigners,  whom  they 
defpifed,  or  of  the  world  in  general ;  and  hence 
they  are  lefs  attentive  to  convey  all  that  know- 
ledge with  regard  to  domeftic  policy,  which  we> 
in  diftant  times,  would  defire  to  have  learned 
from  them.     Perhaps  alio,  though  in  antient 
ages  men  were  abundantly  animated  with  the 
love  of  liberty,  yet  the  full  extent  of  the  in- 

15  fluence 
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L  E  c  T.  fluence  of  government,  and  of  political  caufes, 
was  not  then  fo  thoroughly  fcrutinized,  as  it 
has  been  in  modern  times;  when  a  long  ex- 
perience of  all  the  different  modes  of  govern- 
ment has  rendered  men  more  enlightened  and 
intelligent,  with  refpect  to  public  affairs. 

To  thefe  reafons  it  is  owing,  that  though  the 
antient  Hiftorians  fet  before  us  the  particular 
facts  which  they  relate,  in  a  very  diftinct  and 
beautiful  manner,  yet  fometimes  they  do  not 
give  us  a  clear  view  of  all  the  political  caufes, 
which  affected  the  lituation  of  affairs  of  which 
they  treat.    From  the  Greek  Hiftorians,  we  are 
able  to  form  but  an  imperfect  notion  of  the 
ftrength,  the  wealth,  and  the  revenues  of  the 
different  Grecian  ftates ;  of  the  caufes  of  feveral 
of  thofe  revolutions  that  happened  in  their 
government ;  or  of  their  feparate  connections 
and  interfering  interefts.    In  writing  the  Hif- 
tory  of  the  Romans,  Livy  had  furely  the  moll 
ample  field  for  difplaying  political  knowledge, 
concerning  the  rife  of  their  greatnefs,  and  the 
advantages  or  defects  of  their  government. 
Yet  the  inftruction  in  thefe  important  articles, 
which  he  affords,  is  not  confiderable.    An  ele- 
gant Writer  he  is,  and  a  beautiful  relater  of 
facts,  if  ever  there  was  one  ;  but  by  no  means 
diftinguifhed  for  profoundnefs  or  penetration. 
Salluft,  when  writing  the  hiftory  of  a  confpiracy 
againft  the  government,  which  ought  to  have 
been  altogether  a  Political  Hiftory,  has  evi- 
dently attended  more  to  the  elegance  of  narra- 
10  tion, 
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tion,  and  the  painting  of  characters,  than  to  the  L  E  c  T. 
unfolding  of  fecret  caufes  and  fprings.    Inftead  xxxvi. 
of  that  complete  information,  which  we  would 
naturally  have  expected  from  him,  of  the  ftate 
of  parties  in  Rome,  and  of  that  particular  con- 
juncture of  affairs,  which  enabled  fo  defperate  a 
profligate  as  Cataline  to  become  fo  formidable 
to  government,  he  has  given  us  little  more  than 
a  general  declamatory  account  of  the  luxury  and 
corruption  of  manners  in  that  age,  compared, 
with  the  limplicity  of  former  times. 


I  by  no  means,  however,  mean  to  cenfure  all 
the  antient  Hiftorians  as  defective  in  political 
information.  No  hiftorians  can  be  more  inftruc- 
tive  than  Thucydides,  Polybius,  and  Tacitus. 
Thucydides  is  grave,  intelligent,  and  judicious  5 
always  attentive  to  give  very  exact  information 
concerning  every  operation  which  he  relates ; 
and  to  mew  the  advantages  or  difadvantages  of 
every  plan  that  was  propofed  and  every  meafure 
that  was  purfued.  Polybius  excels  in  compre- 
henlive  political  views,  in  penetration  into  great 
fyftems,  and  in  his  profound  and  diftinct  know- 
ledge of  all  military  affairs.  Tacitus  is  eminent 
for  his  knowledge  of  the  human  heart ;  is  fen- 
timental  and  refined  in  a  high  degree;  conveys 
much  inftruction  with  refpect  to  political  mat- 
ters, but  more  with  refpect  to  human  nature. 

But  when  we  demand  from  the  Hiftorian 
profound  and  instructive  views  of  his  fubject,  it 
isjaot  meant  that  he  mould  be  frequently  inter- 
rupting 
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LECT.  rupting  the  courfe  of  his  Hiftory,  with  his  own 
xxx yi.^  reflections  and  fpeculations.  He  fliould  give  us 
all  the  information  that  is  neceSFary  for  our  fully 
understanding  the  affairs  which  he  records.  He 
fliould  make  us  acquainted  with  the  political 
conftitution,  the  force,  the  revenues,  the  inter- 
nal (late  of  the  country  of  which  he  writes  ;  and 
with  its  interests  and  connections  in  refpeet  of 
neighbouring  countries.  He  mould  place  us, 
as  on  an  elevated  Station,  whence  we  may  have 
an  extenlive  profpect  of  all  the  caufes  that  co- 
operate in  bringing  forward  the  events  which 
are  related.  But  having  put  into  our  hands  all 
the  proper  materials  for  judgment,  he  Should 
not  be  too  prodigal  of  his  own  opinions  and 
reafonings.  When  an  Historian  is  much  given 
to  difTertation,  and  is  ready  to  philofophife  and 
fpeculate  on  all  that  he  records,  a  fufpicion  natu- 
rally arifes,  that  he  will  be  in  hazard  of  adapting 
his  narrative  of  facts  to  favour  fome  fyftem 
which  lie  has  formed  to  himfelf.  It  is  rather  by 
fair  and  judicious  narration,  that  hiftory  fliould 
instruct  us,  than  by  delivering  instruction  in  an 
avowed  and  direct  manner.  On  fome  occafions, 
when  doubtful  points  require  to  be  fcrutinized, 
or  when  fome  great  event  is  in  agitation,  con- 
cerning the  caufes  or  circumstances  of  which 
mankind  have  been  much  divided,  the  narra- 
tive may  be  allowed  to  Stand  Still  for  a  little ; 
the  Historian  may  appear,  and  may  with  pro- 
priety enter  into  Some  weighty  difcuffion.  But 
he  mutt  take  care  not  to  cloy  his  Readers  with 
fuch  difcuffions,  by  repeating  them  too  often. 

When 
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Whe.v  obfervations  are  to  be  made  concerning  lect, 
human  nature  in  general,  or  the  peculiarities  of  |XXXVI,J 
certain  characters,  if  the  Hiftorian  can  artfully 
incorporate  fuch  obi'ervations  with  his  narrative^ 
they  will  have  a  better  effect  than  when  they 
are  delivered  as  formal  detached  reflections. 
For  inltance  :  in  the  life  of  Agricola,  Tacitus, 
ipeaking  of  Domitian's  treatment  of  Agricola, 
makes  this  obfervation ;  "  Proprium  humani 
"  ingenii  eft,  odifTe  quern  laeferis*."  The  ob- 
i'eivation  is  juft  and  well  applied  ;  but  the  form, 
in  which  it  ftands,  is  ab {tract  and  philofophical. 
A  thought  of  the  fame  kind  has  a  finer  effect 
elfewhere  in  the  fame  Hiftorian,  when  ipeaking* 
of  the  jealoufies  which  Germanicus  knew  to  be 
entertained  againft  him  by  Livia  and  Tiberius  : 
"  Anxius,"  fays  he,  "  occultis  in  fe  patrui 
"  avia?que  odiis,  quorum  caufe  acriores  quia 
"  iniquae  f."  Here  a  profound  moral  obferva- 
tion is  made;  but  it  is  made,  without  the  appear- 
ance of  making  it  in  form  ;  it  is  introduced  as  a 
part  of  the  narration,  in  afligning  a  reafon  for 
the  anxiety  of  Germanicus.  We  have  another 
inftance  of  the  fame  kind,  in  the  account 
which  he  gives  of  a  mutiny  raifed  againft  Rufus, 
who  was  a  "  PraefectusCaftrorum,'*  on  account 
of  the  fevere  labour  which  he  impofed  on  the 


*  f*  It  belongs  to  human  nature  to  hate  the  man  whom  you 
ft  have  injured." 

f  H  Uneafy  in  his  mind,  on  account  of  the  concealed  hatred 
"  entertained  againft  him  by  his  uncle  and  grandmother,  which 
"  wa3  the  more  bitter  becaufe  the  caufe  of  it  was  unjiift." 

foldiera. 
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L  E  C  T.  foldiers.  "  Quippe  Rufus,  diu  manipulate, 
^xxxvl  ?«  dein  centurio,  mox  caftris  praefectus,  anti- 
~Y~  "  quam  duramque  militiam  revocabat,  vetus 
"  operis  &  laboris,  et  eo  immitior  quia  tolera- 
"  verat*."  There  was  room  for  turning  this 
into  a  general  obfervation,  that  they  who  have 
been  educated  and  hardened  in  toils,  are  com- 
monly found  to  be  the  moft  fevere  in  requiring 
the  like  toils  from  others,  But  the  manner  in 
which  Tacitus  introduces  this  fentiment  as  a 
ltroke  in  the  character  of  Rufus,  gives  it  much 
more  life  and  fpirit.  This  Hiftorian  has  a  par- 
ticular talent  of  intermixing  after  this  manner, 
with  the  courfe  of  his  narrative,  many  linking 
fentiments  and  ufeful  obfervations. 


Let  us  next  proceed  to  confider  the  proper 
qualities  of  Hiftorical  Narration.  It  is  obvious, 
that  on  the  manner  of  narration  much  mint  de- 
pend, as  the  firft  notion  of  Hiftory  is  the  recital 
of  paft  facts ;  and  how  much  one  mode  of 
recital  may  be  preferable  to  another,  we  mall 
foon  be  convinced,  by  thinking  of  the  different 
effects,  which  the  fame  flory,  when  told  by  two" 
different  perfons,  is  found  to  produce. 

The  firft  virtue  of  Hiftorial  Narration,  is 
Clearnefs,  Order,  and  due  Connection.  To  attain 


*  "  For  Rufus,  who  had  long  been  a  common  foldier,  after- 
"  wards  a  Centurion,  and  at  length  a  general  officer,  reftored 
"  the  fevere  military  difcipline  of  antient  times.  Grown  old 
f*  amidft  toils  and  labours,  he  was  the  more  rigid  in  impofing 
"  them,  becaufe  he  had  been  accuftomed  to  bear  them." 

this, 
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this,  the  Hiftorian  muft  be  completely  matter  of  L  E  c  T. 
his  iiibjeet ;  he  muft  fee  the  whole  as  at  one  J^^L 
view ;  and  comprehend  the  chain  and  depen- 
dence of  all  its  parts,  that  he  may  introduce 
every  thing  in  its  proper  place ;  that  he  may 
lead  us  fmoothly  along  the  tract  of  affairs  which 
are  recorded,  and  may  always  give  us  the  fatis- 
faction  of  feeing  how  one  event  arifes  out  of 
another.  Without  this,  there  can  be  neither 
pleafure  nor  inftruction,  in  reading  Hiftory. 
Much  for  this  end  will  depend  on  the  obfervance 
of  that  unity  in  the  general  plan  and  conduct, 
which,  in  the  preceding  Lecture,  I  recom- 
mended. Much  too  will  depend  on  the  proper 
management  of  tranfitions,  which  forms  one  of 
the  chief  ornaments  of  this  kind  of  writing,  and 
is  one  of  the  moft  difficult  in  execution.  No- 
thing tries  an  Hiftorian's  abilities  more,  than 
fo  to  lay  his  train  beforehand,  as  to  make  us 
pafs  naturally  and  agreeably  from  one  part  of 
his  fubject  to  another;  to  employ  no  clumfy 
and  awkward  junctures  ;  and  to  contrive  ways 
and  means  of  forming  fome  union  among  tranf- 
actions,  which  feem  to  be  moll  widely  feparated 
from  one  another. 


In  the  next  place,  as  Hiftory  is  a  very  digni- 
fied fpecies  of  Compolition,  gravity  muft  always 
be  maintained  in  the  narration.  There  muft  be 
no  meannefs  nor  vulgarity  in  the  ftyle;  no 
quaint,  nor  colloquial  phrafes  ;  no  affectation  of 
pertnefs,  or  of  wit.  The  fmart,  or  the  fneering 
manner  of  telling  a  ftory,  is  inconfiftent  with 

vol.  in.  d  the 
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L  E  c  T.  the  hiftorical  charadler.     I  do  not  lay,  that  an 

YY"Y"\rr     _  ,  * 

t  \  Hiftorian  is  never  to  let  himfelf  down.  He  may 
fometimes  do  it  with  propriety,  in  order  to  di- 
verfify  the  ftrain  of  his  narration,  which,  if  it 
be  perfectly  uniform,  is  apt  to  become  tirefome. 
But  he  mould  be  careful  never  to  defcend  too 
far  ;  and,  on  occafions  where  a  light  or  ludicrous 
anecdote  is  proper  to  be  recorded,  it  is  generally 
better  to  throw  it  into  a  note,  than  to  hazard 
becoming  too  familiar  by  introducing  it  into  the 
body  of  the  work. 

But  an  Hiftorian  may  poffefs  thefe  qualities 
of  being  perfpicuous,  diftinct,  and  grave,  and 
may  notwithstanding  be  a  dull  Writer  ;  in  which 
cafe  we  lhall  reap  little  benefit  from  his  labours. 
We  fliall  read  him  without  pleafure  ;  or,  moft 
probably,  we  lhall  foon  give  over  reading  him 
at  all.  He  mutt  therefore  ftudy  to  render  his 
narration  interefting ;  which  is  the  quality  that 
chiefly  diftinguifhes  a  Writer  of  genius  and  elo- 
quence. 

Two  things  are  especially  conducive  to  this  ; 
the  firft  is,  a  juft  medium  in  the  condu6t  of  nar- 
ration, between  a  rapid  or  crowded  recital  of 
facts,  and  a  prolix  detail.  The  former  embar- 
raffes,  and  the  latter  tires  us.  An  Hiftorian 
that  would  intereft  us,  mult  know  when  to  be 
concife,  and  where  he  ought  to  enlarge  j  pairing 
concifely  over  flight  and  unimportant  events, 
but  dwelling  on  fuch  as  are  ftriking  and  con- 
fiderable  in  their  nature,  or  pregnant  with  con- 

fequences ; 
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fequences  ;  preparing  beforehand  our  attention  lect. 
to  them,  and  bringing  them  forth  into  the  moft  ^XXVI^ 
full  and  confpicuous  light.  The  next  thing  he 
muft  attend  to,  is  a  proper  fele&ion  of  the  cir- 
cumltances  belonging  to  thole  events  which  he 
choofes  to  relate  fully.  General  facts  make  a 
flight  impreffion  on  the  mind.  It  is  by  means  of 
circumftances  and  particulars  properly  chofen, 
that  a  narration  becomes  interefting  and  affect- 
ing to  the  Reader.  Thefe  give  life,  body,  and 
colouring  to  the  recital  of  facts,  and  enable  us 
to  behold  them  as  prefent,  and  palfing  before 
our  eyes.  It  is  this  employment  of  circum- 
ftances, in  Narration,  that  is  properly  termed 
Hiftorical  Painting. 

Is  all  thefe  virtues  of  narration,  particularly 
in  this  laft,  of  picturefque  defcriptive  Narration, 
feveral  of  the  Antient  Hiftorians  eminently  ex- 
cel. Hence,  the  pleafure  that  is  found  in  read- 
ing Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Xenophon,  Livy, 
Salluft,  and  Tacitus.  They  are  all  confpicuous 
for  the  art  of  Narration.  Herodotus  is,  at  all 
times,  an  agreeable  Writer,  and  relates  every 
thing  with  that  naivete  and  limplicity  of  man- 
ner, which  never  fails  to  intereft  the  Reader. 
Though  the  manner  of  Thucydides  be  more  dry 
and  harfli,  yet  on  great  occafions,  as  when 
he  is  giving  an  account  of  the  Plague  of  Athens, 
the  Siege  of  Plataea,  the  Sedition  in  Corcyra, 
the  Defeat  of  the  Athenians  in  Sicily,  he  dis- 
plays a  very  ftrong  and  mafterly  power  of  de- 
fcription.     Xenophon's  Cyropaedia,   and  his 

d  2  Anabafis, 
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xxxv7"  Anabafis>  or  retreat  of  the  Ten  Thoufand,  are 
u — srJmi  extremely  beautiful.  The  circumftances  are 
finely  felected,  and  the  narration  is  eafy  and 
engaging:  but  his  Hellenics,  or  Continuation 
of  the  Hiftory  of  Thucydides,  is  a  much  inferior 
work.  Salluft's  Art  of  Hiftorical  Painting  in 
his  Catilinarian,  but,  more  efpecially  in  his 
Jugurthine  War,  is  well  known ;  though  his 
Style  is  liable  to  cenfure,  as  too  ftudied  and 
affected. 

Livy  is  more  unexceptionable  in  his  manner ; 
and  is  excelled  by  no  hiftorian  whatever  in  the 
Art  of  Narration  ;  feveral  remarkable  examples 
might  be  given  from  him.  His  account,  for  in- 
ilance,  of  the  famous  defeat  of  the  Roman  Army 
by  the  Samnites,  at  the  Furcae  Caudinaj,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  ninth  book,  affords  one  of  the 
moil  beautiful  exemplifications  of  Hiftorical 
Painting,  that  is  any  where  to  be  met  with.  We 
have  firft,  an  exact  defcription  of  the  narrow 
pafs  between  two  mountains,  into  which  the 
enemy  had  decoyed  the  Romans.  When  they 
find  themfelves  caught,  and  no  hope  of  efcape 
left,  we  are  made  to  fee,  firft,  their  aftonifhment, 
next,  their  indignation,  and  then,  their  dejec- 
tion, painted  in  the  moft  lively  manner,  byfuch 
circumftances  and  actions  as  were  natural  to 
perfons  in  their  fituation.  The  reftlefs  and  un- 
quiet manner  in  which  they  pafs  the  night ;  the 
confultations  of  the  Samnites ;  the  various  mea- 
fures  propofed  to  be  taken  j  the  meffages  be- 

io  tween 
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tween  the  two  armies,  all  heighten  the  fcene.  l  e  c  t 
At  length,  in  the  morning,  the  Confuls  return  t  _  vjy 
to  the  Camp,  and  inform  them  that  they  could 
receive  no  other  terms  but  that  of  furrendering 
their  arms,  and  parting  under  the  yoke,  which 
was  confidered  as  the  laft  mark  of  ignominy  for 
a  conquered  army.    Part  of  what  then  follows, 
I  fhall  give  in  the  Author's  own  words.  "  Redin- 
"  tegravit  lu6tum  in  caftris  confulum  adven- 
"  tus ;  ut  vix  ab  iis  abftinerent  manus,  quorum 
"  temeritate  in  eum  locum  dedu6ti  efl'ent.  Alii 
"  alios  intueri,  contemplari  arma  mox  tradenda, 
"  &  inermes  futuras  dextras;  proponere  libimet 
"  ipfi  ante  oculos,  jugum  hoftile,  et  ludibria 
"  vidtoris,  et  vultus  fuperbos,  et  per  armatos 
"  inermium  iter.    Inde  faedi  agminis  miferabi- 
"lemviamj  per  fociorum  urbes  reditum  in  pa- 
"  triam  ac  parentes  quo  faepe  ipfi  triumphantes 
"  veniffent.    Se  folos  fine  vulnere,  fine  ferro, 
"  fine  acie  vi6tos;  fibi  non  ftringere  licuifle  gla- 
"  dios,  non  manum  cum  hofte  conferere  j  fibi  ne- 
"  quicquam  arma,  nequicquam vires, n equicquam 
"  animos  datos.    Haec  frementibus,  hora  fatalis 
"  ignominiaB  advenit.    Jamprimum  cum  fingulis 
"  veftimentis,  inermes  extra  vallum  abire  jufii. 
"  Turn  a  confulibus  abire  li&ores  jufli,  paluda- 
"  mentaque  detracta.    Tantam  hoc  inter  ipfos, 
e<  qui  paulo  ante  eos  dedendos,  lacerandofque 
"  cenfuerant,  miferationem  fecit,  ut  fuse  quif- 
"  que  conditionis  oblitus,  ab  ilia  deformatione 
"  tantae  majeftatis,  velut  ab  nefando  fpectaculo, 
"  averteret  oculos.    Primi  confides,  prope  fe- 

03  "  minudi, 
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L  E  c  T.  «  minudi,  Tub  jusum  miffi*,"  &c.  The  reft  of  the 
XXXVI  «  ©  » 

ftory,  which  it  would  be  too  long  infert,  is  car- 


*  "  The  arrival  of  the  Confuls  in  the  camp,  wrought  up  their 
"  paffions  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  they  could  fcarcely  abftain 
"  from  laying  violent  hands  on  them,  as  by  their  rafhnefs  they 
"  had  been  brought  into  this  fituation.    They  began  to  look 
"  on  one  another ;  to  caft  a  melancholy  eye  on  their  arms, 
"  which  were  now  to  be  furrendered,  and  on  their  right  hands, 
"  which  were  to  become  defencelefs.    The  yoke  under  which 
"  they  were  to  pafs  ;  the  feoffs  of  the  conquerors ;  and  their 
*'  haughty  looks  when,  difarmed  and  ftripped,  they  fhould  be 
"  led  through  the  hoftile  lines  ;  all  rofe  before  their  eyes.  They 
"  then  looked  forward  to  the  fad  journey  which  awaited  them, 
»  when  they  were  to  pafs  as  a  vanquifhed  and  difgraced  army  _ 
M  through  the  territories  of  their  allies,  by  whom  they  had 
"  often  been  beheld  returning  in  triumph  to  their  families  and 
*'  native  land.     They  alone,  they  muttered  to  one  another, 
"  without  an  engagement,  without  a  fingle  blow,  had  been 
"  conquered.    To  their  hard  fate  it  fell,  never  to  have  had  it 
"  in  their  power  to  draw  a  fword,  or  to  look  an  enemy  in  the 
w  face  ;  to  them  only,  arms,  ftrcngth,  and  courage  had  been 
"  given  in  vain.    While  they  were  thus  giving  vent  to  their  in- 
"  dignation,  the  fatal  moment  of  their  ignominy  arrived.  Firft, 
"  they  were  all  commanded  to  come  forth  from  the  camp,  with- 
"  out  armour,  and  in  a  fingle  garment.     Next,  orders  were 
"  o-iven,  that  the  Confuls  fhould  be  left  without  their  Liftors, 
"  and  that  they  fhould  be  ftripped  of  their  robes.    Such  com- 
"  miferation  did  this  affront  excite  among  them,  who,  -but  a 
"  little  before,  had  been  for  delivering  up  thofe  very  Confuls  to 
"  the  enemy,  and  for  putting  them  to  death,  that  every  one 
"  forgot  his  own  condition,  and  turned  his  eyes  afide  from  this 
u  infamous  difgrace,  fuffered  by  the  confular  dignity,  as  from 
"  a  fpe&acle  which  was  too  deteftable  to  be  beheld.  The 
«  Confuls,  almoft  half-naked,  were  firft  made  to  pafs  under  the 
"  yoke,"  &c. 

ried 
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ried  on  with  the  fame  beauty,  and  full  of  pi6tu-  fjj*  £  jr. 
reique  circumilances*.  <_  _y-  it 

Tacitus  is  another  Author  eminent  for  Hifto- 
rical  Painting,  though  in  a  manner  altogether 
different  from  that  of  Livy.  Livy's  defcriptions 
are  more  full,  more  plain,  and  natural ;  thole  of 
Tacitus  confift  in  a  few  bold  ftrokes.  He  feledts 
one  or  two  remarkable  circumilances,  and  fets 
them  before  us  in  a  ftrong,  and,  generally,  in  a 
new  and  uncommon  light.    Such  is  the  follow* 


*  The  defcription  which  Caefar  gives  of  the  confternation 
occaiioned  in  his  camp,  by  the  accounts  which  were  fpread 
among  his  troops,  of  the  ferocity,  the  fize,  and  the  courage 
of  the  Germans,  affords  an  inftance  of  Hiftorical  Painting, 
executed  in  a  fimple  manner ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  exhibit- 
ing a  natural  and  lively  fcene.  "  Dum  paucos  dies  ad  Vefon- 
"  tionem  moratur,  ex  percunftatione  noftrorum,  vocibufque 
"  Gallorum  ac  mercatorum,  qui  ingenti  magnitudine  corporum 
u  Germanos,  incredibili  virtute,  atque  exercitatione  in  armis 
"  effe  praedicabant ;  faepe  numero  fefe  cum  iis  congrelfos,  ne 

*  vultum  quidem  atque  aciem  oculorum  ferre  potuifle ;  tantus 

*  fubito  terror  omnem  exercitum  occupavit,  ut  non  mediocri- 
"  ter  omnium  mentes  animofque  perturbaret.  Hie  primum 
<{  ortus  eft  a  tribunis  militum,  ac  prjefectis,  reliquifque  qui  ex 
"  urbe,  amicitiae  caufa,  Csefarem  fecuti,  fuum  periculum  mi- 
u  ferabantur,  quod  non  magnum  in  re  militari  ufum  habebant 
"  quorum  alius,  alia  caufa  illata  quam  fibi  ad  proficifcendum 
"  neceflariam  effe  diceret,  petebat  ut  ejus  voluntate  difcedere 
"  liceret.  Nonnulli  pudore  addudli,  ut  timoris  fufpicionem 
f  vitarent  remanebant.  Hi  neque  vultum  fingere,  neque  in- 
"  terdum  lacrymas  tenere  poterant.  Abditi  in  tabernaculis, 
**  aut  fuum  fatum  querebantur,  aut  cum  familiaribus  fuis, 
"  commune  periculum  miferabantur.  Vulgo,  totis  caftris  tefta- 
"  menta  obfignabantur.''    De  Bell.  Gall.  L.  I. 

d  4  ing 
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xxxvr  ing  Pi6lure  ofthe  fituationof  Rome,  and  of  the 
v — Emperor  Galba,  when  Otho  was  advancing 
againft  him  :  «  Agebatur  hue  illuc  Galba,  vario 
"  turbae  flucluantis  impulfu,  completis  undique 
"  bafilicis  et  templis,  lugubri  profpe&u.  Neque 
"  populi  aut  plebis  ulla  vox;  fed  attoniti  vultus, 
"  et  converfae  ad  omnia  aures.  Non  tumultus, 
"  non  quies  ;  fed  quale  magni  metiis,  et  magnae 
"  irae,  lilentium  eft*."  No  image  in  any  Poet 
is  more  ftrong  and  expreffive  than  this  laft  ftroke 
of  the  defcription  :  "  Non  tumultus,  non  quies  ; 
"  fed  quale,"  &c.  This  is  a  conception  of  the 
fublime  kind,  and  difcovers  high  genius.  In- 
deed, throughout  all  his  work,  Tacitus  ihews 
the  hand  of  a  mailer.  As  he  is  profound  in  re- 
flection, fo  he  is  ftriking  in  defcription,  and  pa- 
thetic in  fentiment.  The  Philofopher,  the  Poet, 
and  the  Hiftorian  all  meet  in  him.  Though  the 
period  of  which  he  writes  may  be  reckoned  un- 
fortunate for  an  Hiftorian,  he  has  made  it  afford 
us  many  interefting  exhibitions  of  human  nature. 
The  relations  which  he  gives  of  the  deaths  of 
feveral  eminent  perfonages  are  as  affecting  as 
the  deepeft  tragedies.    He  paints  with  a  glow-. 


*  "  Galba  was  driven  to  and  fro  by  the  tide  of  the  multi- 
"  tude,  moving  him  from  place  to  place.  The  temples  and 
"  public  buildings  were  filled  with  crowds  of  a  difmal  appear- 
"  ance.  No  clamours  were  heard,  either  from  the  citzens,  or 
"  from  the  rabble.  Their  countenances  were  filled  with  con- 
"  fternation  ;  their  ears  were  employed  in  liftening  with  anxiety. 
44  It  was  not  a  tumult ;  it  was  not  quietnefs ;  it  was  the  filence 
**  of  terror,  and  of  wrath." 

ing 
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ing  pencil;  and  pofiefi'es,  beyond  all  writers,  L  E  c  T. 
the  talent  of  painting,  not  to  the  imagination  ,XX^Vq', 
merely,  but  to  the  heart.  With  many  of  the 
molt  diltinguilhed  beauties,  he  is,  at  the  fame 
time,  not  a  perfect  model  for  Hiftory;  and  fuch 
as  have  formed  themfelves  upon  him,  have  fel- 
dom  been  fuccefsful.  He  is  to  be  admired,  ra- 
ther than  imitated.  In  his  reflections,  he  is  too 
refined;  in  his  ftyle  too  concife,  fometimes 
quaint  and  affeeted,  often  abrupt  and  obfcure. 
Hiftory  feems  to  require  a  more  natural,  flow- 
ing, and  popular  manner. 

The  Antients  employed  one  embellifhment  of 
Hiftory  which  the  Moderns  have  laid  afide,  I 
mean  Orations,  which,  on  weighty  occafions, 
they  put  into  the  mouths  of  fome  of  their  chief 
perfonages.  By  means  of  thefe,  they  diverfified 
their  hiftory  ;  they  conveyed  both  moral  and  po- 
litical inftruction ;  and,  by  the  oppolite  argu- 
ments which  were  employed,  they  gave  us  a 
view  of  the  fentiments  of  different  parties. 
Thucydides  was  the  firft  who  introduced  this 
method.  The  orations  with  which  his  Hiftory 
abounds,  and  thofe  too  of  fome  other  Greek 
and  Latin  Hiftorians,  are  among  the  moll  va- 
luable remains  which  we  have  of  Antient  Elo- 
quence. How  beautiful  foever  they  are,  it  may 
be  much  questioned,  I  think,  whether  they  find 
a  proper  place  in  Hiftory.  I  am  rather  inclined 
to  think  that  the)r  are  unfuitable  to  it.  For  they 
form  a  mixture  which  is  unnatural  in  Hiftory, 
of  fiction  with  truth.  We  know  that  thefe  Ora- 
tions 
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L  E  c  T.  tions  are  entirely  of  the  Author's  own  compo- 
xxxvi.  jgflj^  an(j  tnat  jie  nag  introduceci  fome  ceie_ 

brated  perfon  haranguing  in  a  public  place, 
purely  that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  of 
fhowing  his  own  eloquence,  or  delivering  his 
own  fentiments,  under  the  name  of  that  perfon. 
This  is  a  fort  of  poetical  liberty  which  does  not 
fuit  the  gravity  of  hiftory,  throughout  which  an 
air  of  the  ftridteft  truth  mould  always  reign. 
Orations  may  be  an  embellilhment  to  Hiftory  ; 
fuch  might  alfo  Poetical  Competitions  be,  intro- 
duced under  the  name  of  fome  of  the  perfonages 
mentioned  in  the  Narration,  who  were  known 
to  have  poiTeffed  poetical  talents.  But  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  finds  a  proper  place  in  - 
Hiftory.  Inftead  of  inferting  formal  Orations, 
the  method  adopted  by  later  Writers  feems  better 
and  more  natural ;  that  of  the  Hiftorian,  on  fome 
great  occafion,  delivering,  in  his  own  perfon, 
the  fentiments  and  reafonings  of  the  oppofite 
parties,  or  the  fubftance  of  what  was  underftood 
to  be  fpoken  in  fome  public  AfTembly ;  which 
he  may  do  without  the  liberty  of  fiction. 

The  drawing  of  characters  is  one  of  the  moft 
fplendid,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  one  of  the  moft 
difficult  ornaments  of  Hiftorical  Compofition. 
For  characters  are  generally  confidered  as  pre- 
ferred exhibitions  of  fine  writing ;  and  an  Hif- 
torian who  feeks  to  fhine  in  them,  is  frequently 
in  danger  of  carrying  refinement  to  excefs,  from 
a  defire  of  appearing  very  profound  and  pene- 
trating.   He  brings  together  fo  many  contrafis, 
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and  fubtile  oppoiitions  of  qualities,  that  we  are  LEC  T. 
rather  dazzled  with  fparkling  exprefiions,  than 
entertained  with  any  clear  conception  of  a  hu- 
man character.  A  Writer  who  would  charac- 
terife  in  an  inftruetive  and  mafterly  manner, 
mould  be  limple  in  his  ftyle,  and  lhould  avoid 
all  quaintnefs  and  affectation  ;  at  the  fame  time, 
not  contenting  himfelf  with  giving  us  general 
outlines  only,  but  defcending  into  thofe  pecu- 
liarities which  mark  a  character  in  its  moft, 
ftrons:  and  diftinetive  features.  The  Greek 
Hiftorians  fometimes  give  eulogiums,  but  rarely  - 
draw  full  and  profeffed  characters.  The  two 
Antient  Authors  who  have  laboured  this  part 
of  Hiftorical  Composition  moft,  are  Salluft  and 
Tacitus. 

As  Hiftory  is  a  fpecies  of  Writing  defigned 
for  the  inftruction  of  mankind,  found  morality 
fhould  always  reign  in  it.  Both  in  defcribing 
characters,  and  in  relating  tranfactions,  the 
Author  lhould  always  fhow  himfelf  to  be  on  the 
lide  of  virtue.  To  deliver  moral  inftruction  in 
a  formal  manner,  falls  not  within  his  province; 
but  both  as  a  good  man,  and  as  a  good  WTriter, 
we  expect  that  he  fhould  difcover  fentiments  of 
refpect  for  .irtue,  and  an  indignation  at  flagrant 
vice.  To  appear  neutral  and  indifferent  with 
refpect  to  good  and  bad  characters,  and  to  affect 
a  crafty  and  political,  rather  than  a  moral  turn 
of  thought,  will,  belides  other  bad  effects,  de- 
rogate greatly  from  the  weight  of  Hiftorical 
Compolition,  and  will  render  the  ftrain  of  it 
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L  E  c  T.  much  more  cold  and  uninterefting.    We  are 
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«  _r.  \  always  moft  interefted  in  the  tranfa6tions  which 
are  going  on,  when  our  fy  mpathy  is  awakened 
by  the  Itory,  and  when  we  become  engaged  in 
the  fate  of  the  a6tors.  But  this  effecT:  can  never 
be  produced  by  a  Writer  who  is  deficient  in  fen- 
fibility  and  moral  feeling. 

As  the  obfervations  which  I  have  hitherto 
made  have  moftly  refpe6ted  the  Antient  Hifto- 
rians,  it  may  naturally  be  expe6led  that  I  mould 
alfo  take  fome  notice  of  the  Moderns  who  have 
excelled  in  this  kind  of  Writing. 

The  country  in  Europe  where  the  Historical 
Genius  has,  in  later  ages,  fhone  forth  with  moft 
luftre,  beyond  doubt,  is  Italy.  The  national 
character  of  the  Italians  feems  favourable  to  it. 
They  were  always  diftinguimed  as  an  acute, 
penetrating,  reflecting  people,  remarkable  for 
political  fagacity  and  wifdom,  and  who  early 
addicted  themfelves  to  the  arts  of  Writing.  Ac- 
cordingly, foon  after  the  reftoration  of  letters, 
Machiavel,  Guicciardin,  Davila,  Bentivoglio, 
Father  Paul,  became  highly  conspicuous  for  hif- 
torical merit.  They  all  appear  to  have  con- 
ceived very  juft  ideas  of  Hiftory  ;  and  are  agree- 
able, inftru6tive,  and  interesting  Writers.  In 
their  manner  of  narration,  they  are  formed  upon 
the  Antients ;  fome  of  them,  as  Bentivoglio  and 
Guicciardin,  have,  in  imitation  of  them,  intro- 
duced Orations  into  their  Hiftory.  In  the  pro- 
foundnefs  and  diftinctnefs  of  their  political  views, 
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they  may,  perhaps,  be  efteemed  to  have  fur-  lect. 
palled  the  Antients.  Critics  have,  at  the  fame  .^X^VI'i 
time,  obferved  fome  imperfections  in  each  of 
them.  Machiavel,  in  his  Hiltory  of  Florence, 
is  not  altogether  fo  interefting  as  one  would  ex- 
pect an  author  of  his  abilities  to  be  ;  either 
through  his  own  defect,  or  through  fome  unhap- 
pinefs  in  his  fubjeet,  which  led  him  into  a  very 
minute  detail  of  the  intrigues  of  one  city. 
Guicciardin,  at  all  times  fenlible  and  profound, 
is  taxed  for  dwelling  fo  long  on  the  Tufcan  af- 
fairs as  to  be  fometimes  tedious  ;  a  defect  which 
is  alfo  imputed,  occalionally,  to  the  judicious 
Father  Paul.  Bentivoglio,  in  his  excellent 
Hiftory  of  the  Wars  of  Flanders,  is  accufed  for 
approaching  to  the  florid  and  pompous  manner ; 
and  Davila,  though  one  of  the  moll  agreeable 
and  entertaining  Relaters,  has  manifeftly  this 
defect,  of  lpreading  a  fort  of  uniformity  over  all 
his  characters,  by  reprefenting  them  as  guided 
too  regularly  by  political  intereft.  But,  although 
fome  fuch  objections  may  be  made  to  thefe  Au- 
thors, they  deferve,  upon  the  whole,  to  be  placed 
in  the  firft  rank  of  Modern  Hiftorical  Writers. 
The  Wars  of  Flanders,  written  in  Latin  by  Fa- 
mianus  Strada,  is  a  book  of  fome  note ;  but  is 
not  entitled  to  the  fame  reputation  as  the  works 
of  the  other  Hiftorians  I  have  named.  Strada 
is  too  violently  partial  to  the  Spanilh  caufe  ;  and 
too  open  a  Panegyrill  of  the  Prince  of  Parma. 
He  is  florid,  diffufe,  and  an  affected  imitator  of 
the  manner  and  liyle  of  Livy. 
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l  e  c  T.  Among  the  French,  as  there  has  been  much 
good  Writing  in  many  kinds,  fo  alfo  in  the  Hif- 
torical.  That  ingenious  nation,  who  have  done 
fo  much  honour  to  Modern  Literature,  poffefs, 
in  an  eminent  degree,  the  talent  of  Narration. 
Many  of  their  later  Hiftorical  Writers  are 
fpirited,  lively,  and  agreeable  5  and  fome  of 
them  not  deficient  in  profoundnefs  and  penetra- 
tion. They  have  not,  however,  produced  any 
fuch  capital  Hiftorians  as  the  Italians  whom  I 
mentioned  above. 

Our  Ifland,  till  within  thefe  few  years,  was 
not  eminent  for  its  hiftorical  productions.  Early, 
indeed,  Scotland  acquired  reputation  by  means 
of  the  celebrated  Buchanan.  He  is  an  elegant 
Writer,  claffical  in  his  Latinity,  and  agreeable 
both  in  narration  and  defcription.  But  one  can- 
not but  fufpect  him  to  be  more  attentive  to  ele- 
gance, than  to  accuracy.  Accuftomed  to  form 
his  political  notions  wholly  upon  the  plans  of  an^ 
tient  governments,  the  feudal  fyftem  feems  never 
to  have  entered  into  his  thoughts ;  and  as  this 
was  the  baiis  of  the  Scottifli  conftitLition,  his  po- 
litical views  are,  of  courfe,  inaccurate  and  im- 
perfect. When  he  comes  to  the  tranfactions  of 
his  own  times,  there  is  fuch  a  change  in  his 
manner  of  writing,  and  fuch  an  afperity  in  his 
ftyle,  that,  on  what  fide  foever  the  truth  lies 
with  regard  to  thofe  dubious  and  long  contro- 
verted facts  which  make  the  fubject  of  that  part 
of  his  work,  it  is  impofiible  to  clear  him  from 
being  deeply  tinctured  with  the  fpirit  of  party. 
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Aaiovg  the  older  Englim  Hiftorians,  tlie  moft  L  E  c  T. 
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confiderable  is  Lord  Clarendon.  Though  lie  L  , 
writes  as  the  profefled  apologift  of  one  fide,  yet 
there  appears  more  impartiality  in  his  relation 
of  facts  than  might  at  firft  be  expected.  A  great 
lpirit  of  virtue  and  probity  runs  through  his 
work.  He  maintains  all  the  dignity  of  an  Hif- 
torian.  His  fentences,  indeed,  are  often  too 
long,  and  his  general  manner  is  prolix ;  but  his 
ftyle,  on  the  whole,  is  manly ;  and  his  merit, 
as  an  Hiftorian,  is  much  beyond  mediocrity. 
Bifhop  Burnet  is  lively  and  perfpicuous  ;  but  he 
has  hardly  any  other  hiftorical  merit.  His  ftyle 
is  too  carelefs  and  familiar  for  Hiftory;  his 
characters  are,  indeed,  marked  with  a  bold  and 
ltrong  hand ;  but  they  are  generally  light  and 
fatirical ;  and  he  abounds  fo  much  in  little  ftories 
concerning  himfelf,  that  he  refembles  more  a 
Writer  of- Memoirs  than  of  Hiftory.  During  a 
long  period,  Englilh  Hiftorical  Authors  feemed 
to  aim  at  nothing  higher  than  an  exact  relation 
of  facts  ;  till  of  late  the  diftinguifhed  names  of 
Hume,  Robertfon,  and  Gibbon,  have  raifed  the 
Britifli  character,  in  this  fpecies  of  Writing,  to 
high  reputation  and  dignity. 

I  observed,  in  the  preceding  Lecture,  that 
Annals,  Memoirs,  and  Lives,  are  the  inferior 
kinds  of  Hiftorical  Compofition.  It  will  be  pro- 
per, before  difmiffing  this  fubject,  to  make  a  few 
obfervations  upon  them.  Annals  are  commonly 
underftood  to  fignify  a  collection  of  facts,  di- 
gested 
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L  E  c  T.  gefted  according  to  chronological  order ;  rather 
\XX^VL_'  Irving  for  the  materials  of  Hiftory,  than  afpiring 
to  the  name  of  Hiftory  themfelves.    All  that  is 
required,  therefore,  in  a  Writer  of  fuch  Annals, 
is  to  be  faithful,  diftinct,  and  complete. 

Memoirs  denote  a  fort  of  Compofition,  in 
which  an  Author  does  not  pretend  to  give  full 
information  of  all  the  facts  refpecting  the  period 
of  which  he  writes,  but  only  to  relate  what  he 
himfelf  had  accefs  to  know,  or  what  he  was  con- 
cerned in,  or  what  illuftrates  the  conduct  of  fome 
perfon,  or  the  circumflances  of  fome  tranfac- 
tion,  which  he  choofes  for  his  fubject.  From 
a  Writer  of  Memoirs,  therefore,  is  not  ex- 
pected the  fame  profound  refearch,  or  enlarged 
information,  as  from  a  Writer  of  Hiftory.  He 
is  not  fubject  to  the  fame  laws  of  unvarying 
dignity  and  gravity.  He  may  talk  freely  of 
himfelf;  he  may  defcend  into  the  moft  familiar 
anecdotes.  What  is  chiefly  required  of  him  is, 
that  he  be  fprightly  and  interefting  ;  and,  efpe- 
cially,  that  lie  inform  us  of  things  that  are  ufe- 
ful  and  curious ;  that  he  convey  to  us  fome 
fort  of  knowledge  worth  the  acquiring.  This  is 
a  Ipecies  of  Writing  very  bewitching  to  fuch  as 
love  to  write  concerning  themfelves,  and  con- 
ceive every  tranfaction  in  which  they  had  a  fhare 
to  be  of  Angular  importance.  There  is  no 
wonder,  therefore,  that  a  nation  fo  fprightly  as 
the  French  fhould,  for  two  centuries  paft,  have 
been  pouring  forth  a  whole  flood  of  Memoirs ; 
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the  greateft  part  of  which  are  little  more  than  lect. 
agreeable  trifles.  ,  ,XXXVL, 

Some,  however,  mud  be  excepted  from  this 
general  character  ;  two  in .  particular  ;  the  Me- 
moirs of  the  Cardinal  de  Retz,  and  tliofe  of  the 
Duke  of  Sully.  From  Retz's  Memoirs,  befides 
the  pleafure  of  agreeable  and  lively  narration, 
we  may  derive  alfo  much  inftruction,  and  much 
knowledge  of  human  nature.  Though  his  po- 
litics be  often  too  fine  fpun,  yet  the  Memoirs 
of  a  profeffed  factious  leader,  fuch  as  the  Car- 
dinal was,  wherein  he  draws  both  his  own  cha- 
racter, and  that  of  feveral  great  perfonages  of 
his  time,  fo  fully,  cannot  be  read  by  any  perfon 
of  good  fenfe  without  benefit.  The  Memoirs  of 
the  Duke  of  Sully,  in  the  flate  in  which  they  are 
now  given  to  the  Public,  have  great  merit,  and 
deferve  to  be  mentioned  with  particular  praife. 
Xo  Memoirs  approach  more  nearly  to  the  ufe- 
fulnefs,  and  the  dignity  of  a  full  legitimate  Hif- 
tory.  They  have  this  peculiar  advantage,  of 
giving  us  a  beautiful  difplay  of  two  of  the  molt 
illuftrious  characters  which  hiftory  prefents ; 
Sully  himfelf,  one  of  the  ableft  and  mofl  incor- 
rupt minifters,  and  Henry  IV.  one  of  the  greateft 
and  moll  amiable  Princes  of  modern  times.  I 
know  few  books  more  full  of  virtue  and  of  good 
fenfe  than  Sully's  Memoirs;  few,  therefore, 
more  proper  to  form  both  the  heads  and  the 
hearts  of  fuch  as  are  defigned  for  public  bufi- 
nefs,  and  action,  in  the  world. 
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L  e  c  T.      Biography,  or  the  Writing  of  Lives,  is  a 
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i  -r_  1-  very  ufeful  kind  of  Compofition  ;  lefs  formal  and 
ftately  than  Hiftory  ;  but  to  the  bulk  of  Readers, 
perhaps,  no  lefs  inftructive ;  as  it  affords  them 
the  opportunity  of  feeing  the  characters  and 
tempers,  the  virtues  and  failings  of  eminent  men 
fully  difplayed ;  and  admits  them  into  a  more 
thorough  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  fildh 
perfons,  than  Hiftory  generally  allows.    For  a 
Writer  of  Lives  may  defcend,  with  propriety, 
to  minute  circumftances,  and  familiar  incidents. 
It  is  expected  of  him,  that  he  is  to  give  the  pri- 
vate, as  well  as  the  public  life,  of  the  perfon 
whole  actions  he  records  ;  nay,  it  is  from  private 
life,   from  familiar,  domeftic,  and  feemingly 
trivial  occurrences,  that  we  often  receive  moft 
light  into  the  real  character.    In  this  fpecies  of 
Writing,  Plutarch  has  no  fin  all  merit;  and  to 
him  we  ftand  indebted  for  much  of  the  know- 
ledge that  we  poffefs,  concerning  feveral  of  the 
moft  eminent  perfonages  of  antiquity.    His  mat- 
ter is,  indeed,  better  than  his  manner;  as  lie 
cannot  lay  claim  to  any  peculiar  beauty  or  ele- 
gance.   His  judgment  too,  and  his  accuracy, 
have  fometimes  been  taxed ;  but  whatever  de- 
fects of  this  kind  he  may  be  liable  to,  his  Lives 
of  Eminent  Men  will  always  be  confidered  as  a 
valuable  treafure  of  inftruction.    He  is  remark- 
able for  being  one  of  the  moft  humane  Writers 
of  all  antiquity  ;  lefs  dazzled  than  many  of  them 
are,  with  the  exploits  of  valour  and  ambition ; 
and  fond  of  difplaying  his  great  men  to  us,  in  the 
more  gentle  lights  of  retirement  and  private  life. 

I  CANNOT 
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I  cannot  conclude  the  liibject  of  Hiftory,  lEct. 
without  taking  notice  of  a  very  great  improve- 
ment  which  has,  of  late  years,  begun  to  be  in- 
troduced into  Hiitorical  Compofition  ;  I  mean, 
a  more  particular  attention  than  was  formerly 
given  to  laws,  cuftoms,  commerce,  religion, 
literature,  and  every  other  thing  that  tends  to 
{how  the  fpirit  and  genius  of  nations.  It  is  now 
underftood  to  be  the  bufinefs  of  an  able  Hifto- 
rian  to  exhibit  manners,  as  well  as  facts  and 
events ;  and  affuredly,  whatever  difplays  the 
ftate  and  life  of  mankind,  in  different  periods, 
and  illuftrates  the  progrefs  of  the  human  mind, 
is  more  ufeful  and  interefting  than  the  detail  of 
lieges  and  battles.  The  perfon,  to'  whom  we 
are  mod  indebted  for  the  introduction  of  this 
improvement  into  Hiftory,  is  the  celebrated 
M.  Voltaire,  whofe  genius  has  Ihone  with  fuch 
i'urprifing  luftre,  in  fo  many  different  parts  of 
literature.  His  Age  of  Louis  XIV.  was  one  of 
the  firft  great  productions  in  this  tafle  ;  and  foon 
drew  throughout  all  Europe,  that  general  atten- 
tion, and  received  that  high  approbation,  which 
fo  ingenious  and  eloquent  a  production  merited. 
His  Effay  on  the  general  Hiftory  of  Europe,  fince 
the  days  of  Charlemagne,  is  not  to  be  confidered 
either  as  a  Hiftory,  or  the  proper  plan  of  an 
Hiftorical  Work ;  but  only  as  a  feries  of  obfer- 
vations  on  the  chief  events  that  have  happened 
throughout  feveral  centuries,  and  on  the  changes 
that  lucceffively  took  place  in  the  fpirit  and 
manners  of  different  nations.  Though,  in  fome 
dates  and  facts,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  inaccurate, 
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LECT.  and  is  tinged  with  thofe  particularities  which 
lXXVI!'  unhappily  diftinguifh  Voltaire's  manner  of  think- 
ing on  religious  fubje6ts,  yet  it  contains  fo  many- 
enlarged  and  inftrudtive  views,  as  jultly  to  merit 
the  attention  of  all  who  either  read  or  write  the 
Hiftory  of  thofe  ages. 


LECTURE  XXXVII 


PHILOSOPHICAL  WRITING  —  DIALOGUE  — 
EPISTOLARY  WRITING  —  FICTITIOUS  HIS- 
TORY. 

AS  Hiftory  is  both  a  very  dignified  fpecies  lect. 
of  Compofition,  and  by  the  regular  form  ,XXXVII^I 
■which  it  affumes,  falls  directly  under  the  laws 
of  Criticifm,  I  difcourfed  of  it  fully  in  the  two 
preceding  Lectures.  The  remaining  fpecies 
of  Compofition,  in  Profe,  afford  lefs  room  for 
critical  obfervation. 

Philosophical  Writing,  for  inflance,  will  not 
lead  us  into  any  long  difcufiion.  As  the  profeffed 
object  of  Philofophy  is  to  convey  inftrudlion,  and 
as  they  who  fludy  it  are  fuppofed  to  do  fo  for 
inflruction,  not  for  entertainment,  the  ftyle,  the 
form,  and  drefs  of  fuch  Writings,  are  lefs  mate- 
rial objects.  They  are  objects,  however,  that 
muft  not  be  wholly  neglected.  He  who  attempts 
to  inftruct  mankind,  without  fludying,  at  thq 
fame  time,  to  engage  their  attention,  and  to 
intereft  them  in  his  fubject  by  his  manner  of 
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xxxvn  fxhibitinS  'lt>  is  not  likely  to  prove  fuccefsful. 

\  -w  J  '^he  lame  truths,  and  reafonings,  delivered  in  a 
dry  and  cold  manner,  or  with  a  proper  meafure 
of  elegance  and  beauty,  will  make  very  different 
impreffions  on  the  minds  of  men. 

It  is  manifeft  that  every  Philofophical  Writer 
mult  ftudy  the  utmoft  perfpicuity :  and,  by  re- 
flecting on  what  was  formerly  delivered  on  the 
fubject  of  perfpicuity,  with  refpect  both  to  lingle 
words,  and  the  conftruetion  of  Sentences,  we 
may  be  convinced  that  this  is  a  ftudy  which 
demands  confiderablc  attention  to  the  rules  of 
Style,  and  good  Writing.  Beyond  mere  perfpi- 
cuity, ftriet  accuracy  and  precifion  are  required 
in  a  Philofophical  Writer.  He  muft  employ  no 
words  of  uncertain  meaning,  no  loofe  nor  inde- 
terminate expreffions ;  and  mould  avoid  ufing 
words  which  are  feemingly  fynonymous,  without 
carefully  attending  to  the  variation,  which  they 
make  upon  the  idea. 

To  be  clear  then  and  precife,  is  one  requifite 
which  we  have  a  title  to  demand  from  every  Phi- 
lofophical Writer.  He  may  pofTefs  this  quality, 
and  be  at  the  fame  time  a  very  dry  Writer.  He 
fhould  therefore  ftudy  fome  degree  of  embellifh- 
ment,  in  order  to  render  his  compolition  pleafing 
and  graceful.  One  of  the  molt  agreeable,  and 
one  of  the  moft  ufeful  embelliftiments  which  a 
Philofopher  can  employ,  confifts  in  illuftrations 
taken  from  historical  facts,  and  the  characters  of 
men.   All  moral  and  political  fubjects  naturally 
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afford  fcope  for  thefe ;  and  wherever  there  is  L  E  c  T, 
room  for  employing  them,  they  feldom  fail  of  J^J^ 
producing  a  happy  effect.  They  diverfify  the 
Compolition;  they  relieve  the  mind  from  the 
fatigue  of  mere  reafoning,  and  at  the  lame  time 
raife  more  full  conviction  than  any  reafonings 
produce:  for  they  take  Philofophy  out  of  the 
abftract,  and  give  weight  to  Speculation,  by 
mewing  its  connection  with  real  life,  and  the 
actions  of  mankind. 


Philosophical  Writing  admits  befides  of  a 
polilhed,  a  neat,  and  elegant  ftyle.  It  admits 
of  Metaphors,  Comparifons,  and  all  the  calm 
Figures  of  Speech,  by  which  an  Author  may 
convey  his  fenfe  to  the  underftanding  with 
clearnefs  and  force,  at  the  fame  time  that  he 
entertains  the  imagination.  He  muft  take  great 
care,  however,  that  all  his  ornaments  be  of  the 
chafteft  kind,  never  partaking  of  the  florid  or 
the  tumid ;  which  is  fo  unpardonable  in  a  pro- 
feffed  Philofopher,  that  it  is  much  better  for 
him  to  err  on  the  fide  of  naked  fimplicity,  than 
on  that  of  too  much  ornament.  Some  of  the 
Antients,  as  Plato  and  Cicero,  have  left  us  Philo- 
fophical  Treatifes  compofed  with  much  elegance 
and  beauty.  Seneca  has  been  long  and  juftly 
cenfured  for  the  affectation  that  appears  in  his 
Style.  He  is  too  fond  of  a  certain  brilliant  and 
fparkling  manner  j  of  antitheu's  and  quaint  fen- 
tences.  It  cannot  be  denied,  at  the  fame  time, 
that  he  often  expreffes  himfelf  with  much  live- 
linefs  and  force  j  though  his  Style,  upon  the 
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L  E  c  T.  whole,  is  far  from  deferving  imitation.  In 
*?VIL,  Englifli,  Mr.  Locke's  celebrated  Treatife  on 
Human  Underftanding,  may  be  pointed  out 
as  a  model,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the  greateft 
clearnefs  and  diftinctnefs  of  Philofophical  Style, 
with  very  little  approach  to  ornament ;  Lord 
Shaftefbury's  Writings,  on  the  other  hand,  ex- 
.  hibit  Philofophy  dreffed  up  with  all  the  ornament 
which  it  can  admit ;  perhaps  with  more  than  is 
perfectly  fuited  to  it. 


Philosophical  Compofition  fometimes  al- 
i'umes  a  form,  under  which  it  mingles  more 
with  works  of  tafte,  when  carried  on  in  the  way 
of  Dialogue  and  Converfation.  Under  this  form  " 
the  Antients  have  given  us  fome  of  their  chief 
Philofophical  Works;  and  feveral  of  the  Moderns 
have  endeavoured  to  imitate  them.  Dialogue 
Writing  may  be  executed  in  two  ways,  either  as 
direct  converfation,  where  none  but  the  Speakers 
appear,  which  is  the  method  that  Plato  lifes ; 
or  as  the  recital  of  a  converfation,  where  the 
Author  himl'elf  appears,  and  gives  an  account 
of  what  paffed  in  difcourfe;  which  is  the  method 
that  Cicero  generally  follows.  But  though  thofe 
different  methods  make  fome  variation  in  the 
form,  yet  the  nature  of  the  Compofition  is  at 
bottom  the  fame  in  both,  and  fubject  to  the 
fame  laws. 

A  Dialogue,  in  one  or  other  of  thefe  forms, 
on  fome  philofophical,  moral,  or  critical  fubject, 
when  it  is  well  conducted,  ftands  in  a  high  rank 
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among  the  Works  of  Tafte  ;  but  is  much  more  lect. 
difficult  in  the  execution  than  is  commonly  xxxvil 
imagined.  For  it  requires  more,  than  merely 
the  introduction  of  different  perfons  fpeaking  in 
ilicceHion.  It  ought  to  be  a  natural  and  fpirited 
reprefentation  of  real  converfation ;  exhibiting 
the  character  and  manners  of  the  feveral  Speakers, 
and  fuiting  to  the  character  of  each  that  pecu- 
liarity of  thought  and  exprem'on  which  diftin- 
guifhes  him  from  another.  A  Dialogue,  thus 
conducted,  gives  the  Reader  a  very  agreeable 
entertainment;  as  by  means  of  the  debate  going 
on  among  the  perfouages,  he  receives  a  fair  and 
full  view  of  both  fides  of  the  argument ;  and  is, 
at  the  fame  time,  amufed  with  polite  converfa- 
tion, and  with  a  difplay  of  confiftent  and  well- 
fupported  characters.  An  Author,  therefore, 
who  has  genius  for  executing  fuch  a  Compofition 
after  this  manner,  has  it  in  his  power  both  to 
inftruct  and  to  pleafe. 

*■ 

But  the  greater!  part  of  Modern  Dialogue 
Writers  have  no  idea  of  any  Compofition  of  this 
fort ;  and  bating  the  outward  forms  of  converfa- 
tion, and  that  one  fpeaks,  and  another  anfwers, 
it  is  quite  the  fame  as  if  the  Author  fpoke  in 
perfon  throughout  the  whole.  He  fets  up  a 
Philotheus,  perhaps,  and  a  Philatheos,  or  an 
A  and  a  B;  who,  after  mutual  compliments, 
and  after  admiring  the  finenefs  of  the  morning 
or  evening,  and  the  beauty  of  the  profpects 
around  them,  enter  into  conference  concerning 
fome  grave  matter ;  and  all  that  we  know  farther 
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L  E  c  T.  of  them  is,  that  the  one  perfonates  the  Author, 
'XX^T"'  a  man  of  learning,  no  doubt,  and  of  good  prin- 
ciples ;  and  the  other  is  a  man  of  ftraw,  let  up 
to  propofe  feme  trivial  objections :  over  which 
the  firll  gains  a  moll  entire  triumph,  and  leaves 
his  fceptical  antagonill  at  the  end  much  hum- 
bled, and,  generally,  convinced  of  his  error. 
This  a  very  frigid  and  infipid  manner  of  writing; 
the  more  fo,  as  it  is  an  attempt  toward  fome- 
thing,  which  we  fee  the  Author  cannot  fupport. 
It  is  the  form,  without  the  Ipirit  of  converfation. 
The  Dialogue  ferves  no  purpofe,  but  to  make 
aukward  interruptions;  and  we  fhould  with  more 
patience  hear  the  Author  continuing  always  to 
reafon  himfelf,  and  to  remove  the  objections 
that  are  made  to  his  principles,  than  be  troubled 
with  the  unmeaning  appearance  of  two  perfons, 
whom  we  fee  to  be  in  reality  no  more  than  one. 

Among  the  Antients,  Plato  is  eminent  for  the 
beauty  of  his  pialogues.  The  fcenery,  and  the 
circumftances  of  many  of  them,  are  beautifully 
painted.  The  characters  of  the  Sophifts,  with 
whom  Socrates  difputed,  are  well  drawn ;  a 
variety  of  perfonages  are  exhibited  to  us ;  we 
are  introduced  into  a  real  converfation,  often 
fupported  with  much  life  and  fpirit,  after  the 
Socratic  manner.  For  richnefs  and  beauty  of 
imagination,  no  Philofophic  Writer,  Antient  or 
Modern,  is  comparable  to  Plato.  The  only  fault 
of  his  imagination  is,  fuch  an  excefs  of  fertility 
as  allows  it  fometimes  to  obfeure  his  judgment. 
It  frequently  carries  him  into  Allegory,  Fiction, 
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Enthufiafm,  and  the  airy  regions  of  Myflical  L  E  c  T- 
Theology.  The  Philofopher  is,  at  times,  loft  in  SSS 
the  Poet.  But  whether  we  be  edified  with  the 
matter  or  not,  (and  much  edification  he  often 
affords,)  we  are  always  entertained  with  the 
manner ;  and  left  with  a  ftrong  impreffion  of  the 
fublimity  of  the  Author's  genius. 

Cicero's  Dialogues,  or  thofe'recitals  of  con- 
verfations  which  he  has  introduced  into  feveral 
of  his  Philofophical  and  Critical  Works,  are  not 
fo  fpirited,  nor  fo  r!iarac~leriftical  as  thofe  of 
Plato.  Yet  fome,  as  that  "  De  Oratore"  elpe- 
cially,  are  agreeable  and  well  fupported.  They 
fhew  us  converfation  carried  on  among  fome  of 
the  principal  perfons  of  Ancient  Romes  with 
freedom,  good-breeding,  and  dignity.  The 
Author  of  the  elegant  Dialogue  "  De  Caufis 
Corruptas  Eloquentiae,"  which  is  annexed  fome- 
times  to  the  works  of  Quinclilian,  and  fome- 
times  to  thofe  of  Tacitus,  has  happily  imitated, 
perhaps  has  excelled  Cicero,  in  this  manner  of 
writing. 

Lucian  is  a  Dialogue  "Writer  of  much  emi- 
nence y  though  his  fubje6ls  are  feldom  fuch  as 
can  entitle  him  to  be  ranked  among  Philofophi- 
cal Authors.  He  has  given  the  model  of  the 
light  and  humorous  Dialogue,  and  has  carried  it 
to  great  perfection.  A  character  of  levity,  and 
at  the  fame  time  of  wit  and  penetration,  diftin- 
guifhes  all  his  writings.  His  great  obje6l  was, 
to  expofe  the  follies  of  fiiperftition,  and  the 
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xxxvn  ^ei^antry  °^  Philofophy,  which  prevailed  in  his 
v,  -y— J  age ;  and  he  could  not  have  taken  any  more 
fuccefsful  method  for  this  end,  than  what  he  has 
employed  in  his  dialogues,  efpecially  in  thofe  of 
the  Gods  and  of  the  Dead,  which  are  full  of 
pleafantry  and  fatire.  In  this  invention  of  Dia- 
logues of  the  Dead,  he  has  been  followed  by 
feveral  Modern  t  Authors.  Fontenelle,  in  par- 
ticular, has  given  us  Dialogues  of  this  fort,  which 
are  fprightly  and  agreeable  ;  but  as  for  charac- 
ters, whoever  his  perfonages  be,  they  all  become 
Frenchmen  in  his  hands.  Indeed  few  things  in 
Composition  are  more  difficult,  than  in  the  courfe 
of  a  Moral  Dialogue  to  exhibit  characters  pro- 
perly diftinguifhed.  As  calm  converfation  fur- 
nilhes  none  of  thofe  affi fiances  for  bringing  cha- 
racters into  light,  which  the  active  fcenes,  and 
interefting  fituations  of  the  Drama,  afford.  Hence 
few  Authors  are  eminent  forCharacteriftical  Dia- 
logue on  grave  fubjects.  One  of  the  moft  re- 
markable in  the  Englifh  Language,  is  a  Writer 
of  the  laft  age,  Dr.  Henry  More,  in  his  Divino 
Dialogues,  relating  to  the  foundations  of  Natural 
Religion.  Though  his  Style  be  now  in  fome  mea- 
fure  obfolete,  and  his  Speakers  be  marked  with 
the  Academic  ftifFnefs  of  thofe  times,  yet  the 
Dialogue  is  animated  by  a  variety  of  character 
and  a  fprightlinefs  of  Converfation,  beyond 
what  are  commonly  met  with  in  Writings  of 
this  kind.  Bifhop  Berkeley's  Dialogues  con- 
cerning the  exiftence  of  matter,  do  not  attempt 
any  difplay  of  Characters;  but  furnifh  an  inftance 
of  a  very  abftract  fubject,  rendered  clear  and 
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intelligible  by  means  of  Converfation  properly  l  E  c  T. 
managed.  xxxvn. 

I  proceed  next  to  make  fome  obfervations  on 
Epiftolary  Writing :  which  poffeffes  a  kind  of 
middle  place  between  the  ferious  and  amufing 
fpecies  of  Compoh'tion.  Epiftolary  Writing  ap- 
pears, at  firft  view,  to  ftretch  into  a  very  wide 
lield.  For  there  is  no  fubje6t  whatever,  on 
which  one  may  not  convey  his  thoughts  to  the 
Public,  in  the  form  of  a  letter.  Lord  Shaftef- 
bury,  for  inftance,  Mr.  Harris,  and  feveral  other 
Writers,  have  chofen  to  give  this  form  to  philo- 
fophical  treatifes.  But  this  is  not  fufficient  to 
clafs  fuch  treatifes  under  the  head  of  Epiftolary 
Gompofition.  Though  they  bear,  in  the  title- 
page,  a  Letter  to  a  Friend,  after  the  firft  addrefs, 
the  Friend  difappears,  and  we  fee  that  it  is,  in 
truth,  the  Public  with  whom  the  Author  corre- 
fponds.  Seneca's  Epiftles  are  of  this  fort. 
There  is  no  probability  that  they  ever  paffed  in 
correfpondence  as  real  letters.  They  are  no 
other  than  mifcellaneous  diflertations  on  moral 
fubjedts;  which  the  Author,  for  his  convenience, 
chofe  to  put  into  the  epiftolary  form.  Even 
where  one  writes  a  real  letter  on  fome  formal 
topic,  as  of  moral  or  religious  confolation  to  a 
perfon  under  diftrefs,  fuch  as  Sir  William  Temple 
has  written  to  the  Countefs  of  Effex  on  the 
death  of  her  daughter,  he  is  at  liberty,  on  fuch 
occafions,  to  write  wholly  as  a  Divine  or  as 
a  Philofopher,  and  to  aflume  the  ftyle  and  man- 
ner of  one,  without  reprehenfion.    We  conftder 
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L  E  c  T.  the  Author  not  as  writing  a  Letter,  but  as  com- 
t  _r-  \  pofing  a  Difcourfe,  fuited  particularly  to  the 
circumftances  of  fome  one  perfon. 

Epistolary  Writing  becomes  a  diftinct  fpecies 
of  compolition,  fubject  to  the  cognizance  of  Cri- 
ticifm,  only,  or  chiefly,  when  it  is  of  the  eafy  and 
familiar  kind  ;  when  it  is  converfation  carried  on 
upon  paper,  between  two  friends  at  a  diftance. 
Such  an  intercourfe,  when  well  conducted,  may 
be  rendered  very  agreeable  to  Readers  of  tafte. 
If  the  fubject  of  the  letters  be  important,  they 
will  be  the  more  valuable.  Even  though  there 
mould  be  nothing  very  confiderable  m  the  fub- 
jecl:, yet  if  the  fpirit  and  turn  of  the  correfpon- 
dence  be  agreeable  ;  if  they  be  written  in  a 
Iprightly  manner,  and  with  native  grace  and 
eafe,  they  may  (till  be  entertaining ;  more 
efpecially  if  there  be  any  thing  to  intereft  us, 
in  the  characters  of  thofe  who  write  them. 
Hence  the  curiofity  which  the  Public  has  always 
difcovered,  concerning  the  Letters  of  eminent 
perfons.  We  expect  in  them  to  difcover  fome- 
what  of  their  real  character.  It  is  childifh 
indeed  to  expect,  that  in  Letters  we  are  to  find 
the  whole  heart  of  the  Author  unveiled.  Con- 
cealment and  difguife  take  place,  more  or  lefs, 
in  all  human  intercourfe.  But  (till,  as  Letters 
from  one  friend  to  another  make  the  neareft  ap- 
proach to  converfation,  we  may  expect  to  fee 
more  of  a  character  difplayed  in  theft  than  in 
other  productions,  which  are  Itudied  for  public 
view.    We  pleafe  ourfelves  with  beholding  the 
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writer  in  a  fituation  which  allows  him  to  be  at  lec  t. 
his  eafe,  and  to  give  vent  occafionally  to  the 
overflowings  of  his  heart. 

Much,  therefore,  of  the  merit,  and  the  agree- 
ablenefs  of  Epiftolary  Writing,  will  depend  on  its 
introducing  us  into  fome  acquaintance  with  the 
Writer.  There,  if  any  where,  we  look  for  the 
Man,  not  for  the  Author.  Its  firft  and  funda- 
mental requifite  is,  to  be  natural  and  Ample  j  for 
a  ftiff  and  laboured  manner  is  as  bad  in  a  Letter 
as  it  is  in  Conversation.  This  does  not  banifh 
fprightlinefs  and  wit.  Thefe  are  graceful  in 
Letters,  juft  as  they  are  in  Converfation  ;  when 
they  flow  ealily,  and  without  being  lludied  j 
when  employed  fo  as  to  feafon,  not  to  cloy. 
One  who,  either  in  Converfation  or  in  Letters, 
afFe6ts  to  mine  and  to  fparkle  always,  will  not 
pleafe  long.  The  ftyle  of  Letters  mould  not 
be  too  highly  polifhed.  It  ought  to  be  neat  and 
corre6t,  but  no  more.  All  nicety  about  words, 
betrays  ftudy  ;  and  hence  mufical  periods,  and 
appearances  of  number  and  harmony  in  arrange- 
ment, mould  be  carefully  avoided  in  Letters. 
The  belt  Letters  are  commonly  fuch  as  the 
Authors  have  written  with  moft  facility.  What 
the  heart  or  the  imagination  dictates,  always 
flows  readily ;  but  where  there  is  no  fubjeel;  to 
warm  or  interefl  thefe,  conftraint  appears  ;  and 
hence,  thofe  Letters  of  mere  compliment,  con- 
gratulation, or  affefted  condolence,  which  have 
coft  the  Authors  moft  labour  in  compofing,  and 
which,  for  that  reafon,  they  perhaps  confider  as 
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their  mafter-pieces,  never  fail  of  being  the  moil 
,  dil'agreeable  and  infipid  to  the  Readers. 

It  ought,  at  the  fame  time,  to  be  remembered, 
that  the  eafe  and  fimplicity  which  I  have  recom- 
mended in  Epiftolary  Correfpondence,  are  not 
to  be  understood  as  importing  entire  carelefT- 
nefs.  In  writing  to  the  mod  intimate  friend,  a 
certain  degree  of  attention,  both  to  the  fubjecl 
and  the  ftyle,  is  requifite  and  becoming.  It  is 
no  more  than  what  we  owe  both  to  ourfelves, 
and  to  the  friend  with  whom  we  correfpond.  A 
flovenly  and  negligent  manner  of  Writing,  is  a 
difbbliging  mark  of  want  of  refpe6t.  The  liberty, 
befides,  of  writing  Letters  with  too  carelefs  a- 
hand,  is  apt  to  betray  perfons  into  imprudence 
in  what  they  write.  The  firft  requifite,  both  in 
converfation  and  correfpondence,  is  to  attend  to 
all  the  proper  decorums  which  our  own  charac- 
ter, and  that  of  others,  demand.  An  imprudent 
exprefiion  in  converfation  maybe  forgotten  and 
pafs  away  ;  but  when  we  take  the  pen  into  our 
hand,  we  mult  remember,  that,  "  Litera  fcripta 
manet." 

Pliny's  Letters  are  one  of  the  moft  celebrated 
collections  which  the  Antients  have  given  us,  in 
the  epiftolary  way.  They  are  elegant  and  po- 
lite ;  and  exhibit  a  very  pleafing  and  amiable 
view  of  the  author.  But,  according  to  the 
vulgar  phrafe,  they  fmell  too  much  of  the  lamp. 
They  are  too  elegant  and  fine  ;  and  it  is 
not  eafy  to  avoid  thinking,  that  the  Author  is 
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carting  an  eye  towards  the  Public,  when  he  is  L  e  c  T. 
appearing  to  write  only  for  his  friends.  Nothing 
indeed  is  more  difficult,  than  for  an  Author, 
who  publiflies  his  own  Letters,  to  divert  himfelf 
altogether  of  attention  to  the  opinion  of  the 
world  in  what  he  fays ;  by  which  means,  he  be- 
comes much  lefs  agreeable  than  a  man  of  parts 
would  be,  if,  without  any  constraint  of  this  fort, 
he  were  writing  to  his  intimate  friend. 

Cicero's  Epiftles,  chough  not  fo  fliowy  as 
thofe  of  Pliny,  are,  on  feveral  accounts,  a  far 
more  valuable  collection  ;  indeed,  the  moft  va- 
luable collection  of  Letters  extant  in  any  lan- 
guage. They  are  Letters  of  real  bufinefs,  writ- 
ten to  the  greateft  men  of  the  age,  compofed 
with  purity  and  elegance,  but  without  the  leaft 
affectation  ;  and,  what  adds  greatly  to  their 
merit,  written  without  any  intention  of  being 
publiflied  to  the  world.  For  it  appears,  that 
Cicero  never  kept  copies  of  his  own  Letters  ; 
and  we  are  wholly  indebted  to  the  care  of  his 
freed-man  Tyro  for  the  large  collection  that  was 
made,  after  his  death,  of  thofe  which  are  now 
extant,  amounting  to  near  a  thoufand*.  They 
contain  the  moft  authentic  materials  of  the 
hiftory  of  that  age  ;  and  are  the  laft  monuments 


'*  See  his  Letter  to  Atticus,  which  was  written  a  year  or 
two  before  his  death,  in  which  he  tells  him,  in  anfwer  to  fome 
enquiries  concerning  his  Epiftles,  that  he  had  no  collection  of 
them,  and  that  Tyro  had  only  about  feventy  of  them. 

Ad  Att.  16.  5. 

vol.  in.  f  which 
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xxxviT'  wllic^  remain  of  Rome  in  its  free  ftate ;  the 
«  -r  !■  greateft  part  of  them  being  written  during  that 
important  crifis,  when  the  Republic  was  on  the 
point  of  ruin  ;  the  moft  interefting  fituation, 
perhaps,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  affairs  of 
mankind.  To  his  intimate  friends,  efpecially 
to  Atticus,  Cicero  lays  open  himfelf  and  his 
heart,  with  entire  freedom.  In  the  courfe  of 
his  correfpondence  with  others,  we  are  intro- 
duced into  acquaintance  with  feveral  of  the 
principal  perfonages  of  Rome  ;  and  it  is  remark- 
able, that  moft  of  Cicero's  correfpondents,  as 
well  as  himfelf,  are  elegant  and  polite  Writers ; 
which  ferves  to  heighten  our  idea  of  the  tafte 
and  manners  of  that  age. 

The  moft  diftinguifhed  Collection  of  Letters 
in  the  Englifh  Language,  is  that  of  Mr.  Pope, 
Dean  Swift,  and  their  friends  ;  partly  publiflied 
in  Mr.  Pope's  Works,  and  partly  in  thofe  of 
Dean  Swift.  This  collection  is,  on  the  whole, 
an  entertaining  and  agreeable  one ;  and  con- 
tains much  wit  and  refinement.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, altogether  free  from  the  fault  which  I  im- 
puted to  Pliny's  Epiftles,  of  too  much  ftudy  and 
refinement.  In  the  variety  of  Letters  from  dif- 
ferent perfons,  contained  in  that  Collection,  we 
find  many  that  are  written  with  eafe,  and  a 
beautiful  fimplicity.  Thofe  of  Dr.  Arbuthnot, 
in  particular,  always  deferve  that  praife.  Dean 
Swift's  alfo  are  unaffected  j  and  as  a  proof  of 
their  being  fo,  they  exhibit  his  character  fully, 
with  all  its  defects;  though  it  were  to  be  wifhed, 
10  for 
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for  the  honour  of  his  memory,  that  his  Epifto-  lect. 
larv  Correlpondence  had  not  been  drained  to  xxxv11- 
the  dregs,  by  lb  many  fuccefiive  publications  as 
have  been  given  to  the  world.    Several  of  Lord 
Bolingbroke's,  and  of  Bifhop  Atterbury's  Let- 
ters, are  mafterly.    The  cenfure  of  writing  Let- 
ters in  too  artificial  a  manner  falls  heavieft  on 
Mr.  Pope  himfelf.    There  is  vifibly  more  ftudy, 
and  lefs  of  nature  and  the  heart  in  his  Letters, 
than  in  thofe  of  fome  of  his  correfpondents.  He 
had  formed  himfelf  oi-  the  manner  of  Voiture, 
and  is  too  fond  of  writing  like  a  wit.    His  Let- 
ters to  Ladies  are  full  of  affectation.    Even  in 
writing  to  his  friends,  how  forced  an  Introduc- 
tion is  the  following,  of  a  letter  to  Mr.  Addifon  : 
"  I  am  more  joyed  at  your  return,  than  I  mould 
"  be  at  that  of  the  Sun,  as  much  as  I  wifli  for 
"  him  in  this  melancholy  wet  feafon  ;  but  it  is 
"  his  fate  too,  like  your's,  to  be  difpleafing  to 
"  owls  and  obfcene  animals,  who  cannot  bear 
"  his  luftre."    How  Itiff  a  compliment  it  is 
which  he  pays  to  Bifhop  Atterbury !  "  Though 
"  the  noife  and  daily  buftle  for  the  Public  be 
"  now  over,  I  dare  fay  you  are  ftill  tendering 
"  its  welfare ;  as  the  Sun  in  winter,  when  feem- 
66  ing  to  retire  from  the  world,  is  preparing 
<e  warmth  and  benedictions  for  a  better  feafon." 
This  fentence  might  be  tolerated  in  a  harangue  j 
but  is  very  unfuitable  to  the  Style  of  one  friend 
%3rrefponding  with  another. 

A 

The  gaiety  and  vivacity  of  the  French  genius 
appear  to  much  advantage  in  their  Letters,  and 

f  a  have 
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L  E  c  T.  have  given  birth  to  feveral  agreeable  publica- 
tions.  In  the  lafl  age,  Balzac  and  Voiture  were 
the  two  mofl  celebrated  Epiftolary  Writers. 
Balzac's  reputation  indeed  foon  declined,  on 
account  of  his  1  welling  periods  and  pompous 
Style.  But  Voiture  continued  long  a  favourite 
Author.  His  Compofition  is  extremely  fpark- 
ling  ;  he  fhows  a  great  deal  of  wit,  and  can  trifle 
m  the  mofl  entertaining  manner.  His  only 
fault  is,  that  he  is  too  open  and  profelTed  a  wit 
to  be  thoroughly  agreeable  as  a  Letter  Writer. 
The  Letters  of  Madam  de  Sevigne  are  now 
efteemed  the  moll  accomplifhed  model  of  a  fa- 
miliar correfpondence.  They  turn  indeed  very 
much  upon  trifles,  the  incidents  of  the  day,  and 
the  news  of  the  town  ;  and  they  are  overloaded 
with  extravagant  compliments,  and  expreffions 
of  fondnefs,  to  her  favourite  daughter ;  but 
withal,  they  lhow  fuch  perpetual  fprightlinefs, 
they  contain  fuch  eafy  and  varied  narration,  and 
fo  many  ftrokes  of  the  molt  lively  and  beautiful 
painting,  perfectly  free  from  any  affectation, 
that  they  are  juftly  entitled  to  high  praife.  The 
letters  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague  are 
not  unworthy  of  being  named  after  thofe  of 
Mad.  de  Sevigne.  They  have  much  of  the 
French  eafe  and  vivacity ;  and  retain  more  the 
character  of  agreeable  Epiftolary  Style,  than 
perhaps  any  Letters  which  have  appeared  in  the 
Englifh  language.  * 

There  remains  to  be  treated  of,  another  Spe- 
cies of  Compofition  in  Profe,  which  compre- 
hends 
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heads  a  very  numerous,  though,  in  general,  a  L  EC  T. 
very  insignificant  clafs  of  Writings,  known  by  ^g^ff 
the  name  of  Romances  and  Novels.  Thefe  may, 
at  firft  view,  feem  too  inlignificant  to  deferve 
that  any  particular  notice  fhould  be  taken  of 
them.  But  I  cannot  be  of  this  opinion.  Mr. 
Fletcher  of  Salton,  in  one  of  his  Tracts,  quotes 
it  as  the  faying  of  a  wife  man,  that  give  him  the 
making  of  all  the  ballads  of  a  nation,  he  would 
allow  any  one  that  pleafed  to  make  their  laws. 
The  laying  was  founded  on  reflection  and  good 
ienfe,  and  is  applicable  to  the  fubject  now  be- 
fore us.  For  any  kind  of  Writing,  how  trifling 
foever  in  appearance,  that  obtains  a  general  cur- 
rency, and  efpecially  that  early  pre-occupies  the 
imagination  of  the  youth  of  both  fexes,  mutt  de- 
mand particular  attention.  Its  influence  is  likely 
to  be  confiderable,  both  on  the  morals  and  tafte 
of  a  nation. 

In  fact,  Fictitious  Hiflories  might  be  employed 
for  very  ufeful  purpofes.  They  furnifh  one  of 
the  befl  channels  for  conveying  inftruction,  for 
painting  human  life  and  manners,  for  fhowing 
the  errors  into  which  we  are  betrayed  by  our 
pafiions,  for  rendering  virtue  amiable  and  vice 
odious.  The  effect  of  well-contrived  ftories, 
towards  accomplifhing  thefe  purpofes,  is  ftronger 
than  any  effect  that  can  be  produced  by  fimple 
and  narked  inftruction  ;  and  hence  we  find,  that 
the  wifeft  men  in  all  ages  have  more  or  lefs  em- 
ployed fables  and  fictions,  as  the  vehicles  of 
knowledge.    Thefe  have  ever  been  the  bafis  of 

f  3  both 
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L  e  c  T.  both  Epic  and  Dramatic  Poetry.  It  is  not, 
xxxvri.  therefore,  the  nature  of  this  fort  of  Writing, 
confidered  in  itfelf,  but  the  faulty  manner  of 
its  execution,  that  can  expofe  it  to  any  con- 
tempt. Lord  Bacon  takes  notice  of  our  tafte 
for  Fictitious  Hiftory,  as  a  proof  of  the  great- 
nefs  and  dignity  of  the  human  mind.  He  ob- 
ferves  very  ingenioufly,  that  the  objects  of  this 
world,  and  the  common  train  of  affairs  which 
we  behold  going  on  in  it,  do  not  fill  the  mind, 
nor  give  it  entire  fatisfaction.  We  feek  for 
fomething  that  lhall  expand  the  mind  in  a 
greater  degree :  we  feek  for  more  heroic  and 
illultrious  deeds,  for  more  diverfified  and  fur- 
^rifing  events,  for  a  more  fplendid  order  of 
things,  a  more  regular  and  jult  diftribution  of 
rewards  and  punifhments  than  what  we  find 
here :  becaufe  we  meet  not  with  thefe  in  true 
hiftory,  we  have  recourfe  to  fictitious.  We 
create  worlds  according  to  our  fancy,  in  order 
to  gratify  our  capacious  delires  :  "  Accommo- 
"  dando,"  fays  that  great  Philofopher,  '*  rerum 
"  fimulachra  ad  animi  defideria,  non  fubmit- 
"  tendo  animum  rebus,  quod  ratio  facit,  et  hif- 
"  toria*."  Let  us  then,  lince  the  fubje6t  wants 
neither  dignity  nor  ufe,  make  a  few  obferva- 
tions  on  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  Fictitious  Hif- 
tory, and  the  different  forms  it  has  affumed  in 
different  countries. 


*  "  Accommodating  the  appearances  of  things  to  the  defires 
"  of  the  mind,  not  bringing  down  the  mind,  as  hiftory  and 
"  philofophy  do,  to  the  courfe  of  events." 

In 
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In  all  countries  we  find  its  origin  very  antient.  L  E  c  T. 
The  genius  of  the  Eaftern  nations,  in  particular,  ,xx^vn,l 
was  from  the  earlieft  times  much  turned  to- 
wards invention  and  the  love  of  fiction.  Their 
Divinity,  their  Philofophy,  and  their  Politics, 
were  clothed  in  fables  and  parables.  The  In- 
dians, the  Perlians,  and  Arabians,  were  all  fa* 
mous  for  their  tales.  The  "  Arabian  Night's 
"  Entertainments"  are  the  production  of  a  ro- 
mantic invention,  but  of  a  rich  and  amufing 
imagination  ;  exhibiting  a  lingular  and  curious 
difplay  of  manners  and  characters,  and  beau- 
tified with  a  very  humane  morality.  Among  the 
antient  Greeks,  we  hear  of  the  Ionian  and  Mi- 
lelian  Tales ;  but  they  have  now  periflied ;  and, 
from  any  account  that  we  have  of  them,  appear 
to  have  been  of  the  loofe  and  wanton  kind. 
Some  Fictitious  Hiftories  yet  remain,  that  were 
compofed  during  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  by  Apuleius,  Achilles  Tatius,  and  He- 
liodorus  bifliop  of  Trica,  in  the  fourth  century ; 
but  none  of  them  are  confiderable  enough  to 
merit  particular  criticifms. 

During  the  dark  ages,  this  fort  of  writing  af- 
fumed  a  new  and  very  Angular  form,  and  for 
a  long  while  made  a  great  figure  in  the  world. 
The  martial  fpirit  of  thofe  nations,  among  whom 
the  feudal  government  prevailed ;  the  eftablifh- 
ment  of  fingle  combat,  as  an  allowed  method  of 
deciding  caufes  both  of  juftice  and  honour ;  the 
appointment  of  champions  in  the  caufe  of 
women,  who  could  not  maintain  their  own  rights 
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L  e  c  T.  by  the  fword ;  together  with  the  inftitutiort  of 
2^ViL  military  tournaments,  in  which  different  king- 
doms vied  with  one  another,  gave  rife,  in  thole 
times,  to  that  marvellous  fyftem  of  chivalry, 
which  is  one  of  the  mod  Angular  appearances 
in  the  hiftory  of  mankind,  Upon  this  were 
founded  thofe  romances  of  knight-errantry, 
which  carried  an  ideal  chivalry  to  a  ftill  more 
extravagant  height  than  it  had  rifen  in  fa6l. 
There  was  difplayed  in  them  a  new  and  very 
wonderful  fort  of  world,  hardly  bearing  any  re- 
femblance  to  the  world  in  which  we  dwell.  Not 
only  knights  fetting  forth  to  redrefs  all  manner 
of  wrongs,  but  in  every  page,  magicians,  dra- 
gons, and  giants,  invulnerable  men,  winged 
horfes, enchanted  armour, and  enchanted  caftles; 
adventures  abfolutely  incredible,  yet  fuited  to 
the  grofs  ignorance  of  thefe  ages,  and  to  the 
legends,  and  fuperftitious  notions  concerning 
magic  and  necromancy,  which  then  prevailed. 
This  merit  they  had,  of  being  writings  of  the 
highly  moral  and  heroic  kind.  Their  knights 
were  patterns,  not  of  courage  merely,  but  of 
religion,  generofity,  courtefy,  and  fidelity;  and 
the  heroines  were  no  lefs  diftinguiihed  for 
modefty,  delicacy,  and  the  utmoft  dignity  of 
manners. 


These  were  the  firft  Compofitions  that  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Romances.  The  origin  of 
this  name  is  traced,  by  Mr.  Huet,  the  learned 
bilhop  of  Avranche,  to  the  Provencal  Trouba- 
doures,  a  fort  of  ftory-tellers  and  bards  in  the 

county 
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county  of  Provence,  where  there  fubfifted  fome  L  E*  c  t. 
remains  of  literature  and  poetry.  The  language 
which  prevailed  in  that  country  was  a  mixture 
of  Latin  and  Gallic,  called  the  Roman  or  Ro- 
mance Language ;  and,  as  the  ftories  of  thofe 
Troubadoures  were  written  in  that  language, 
hence  it  is  laid  the  name  of  Romance,  which  we 
now  apply  to  all  fictitious  Compofition. 

The  earlieft  of  thefe  Romances  is  that  which 
goes  under  the  name  of  Turpin,  the  archbifhop 
of  Rheims,  written  in  the  nth  century.  The 
fubject  is,  the  Atchievements  of  Charlemagne 
and  his  Peers,  or  Paladins,  in  driving  the  Sara- 
cens out  of  France  and  part  of  Spain  ;  the  fame 
fubje6t  which  Ariofto  has  taken  for  his  cele- 
brated poem  of  Orlando  Furiofo,  which  is  truly 
a  Chivalry  Romance,  as  extravagant  as  any  of 
the  reft,  but  partly  heroic,  and  partly  comic, 
embellifhed  with  the  highefl  graces  of  poetry. 
The  Romance  of  Turpin  was  followed  by  Ama- 
dis  de  Gaul,  and  many  more  of  the  fame  flamp. 
The  Crufades  both  furniihed  new  matter,  and 
increafed  the  fpirit  for  fuch  Writings ;  the 
Chriftians  againft  the  Saracens  made  the  com- 
mon ground-work  of  them  ;  and  from  the  nth 
to  the  1 6th  century  they  continued  to  bewitch 
all  Europe.  In  Spain,  where  the  tafte  for  this 
fort  of  writing  had  been  moll  greedily  caught, 
the  ingenious  Cervantes,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
laft  century,  contributed  greatly  to  explode  it ; 
and  the  abolition  of  tournaments,  the  prohibi- 
tion of  fingle  combat,  the  dilbelief  of  magic  and 

enchant- 
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l  E  c  T.  enchantments,  and  the  change  in  general  of 
xxxvil  manners  throughout  Europe,  began  to  give  a 
new  turn  to  fictitious  Composition. 

Then  appeared  the  Aftrgea  of  D'urfe,  the 
Grand  Cyrus,  the  Clelia  and  Cleopatra  of 
Mad.  Scuderi,  the  Arcadia  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
and  other  grave  and  ftately  Compofitions  in  the 
fame  ftyle.  Thefe  may  be  confidered  as  form- 
ing the  fecond  Mage  of  Romance  writing.  The 
heroifm  and  the  gallantry,  the  moral  and  virtu- 
ous  turn  of  the  chivalry  romance,  were  ftill 
preferved  ;  but  the  dragons,  the  necromancers, 
and  the  enchanted  caftles,  were  banilhed,  and 
fome  fmall  refemblance  to  human  nature  was 
introduced.  Still,  however,  there  was  too  much 
of  the  marvellous  in  them  to  pleafean  age  which 
now  afpired  to  refinement.  The  characters 
were  difcerned  to  be  flrained  ;  the  ftyle  to  be 
fwoln  j  the  adventures  incredible ;  the  books 
themfelves  were  voluminous  and  tedious. 


Hence,  this  fort  of  Compofition  foon  afl'umed 
a  third  form,  and  from  magnificent  Heroic  Ro- 
mance, dwindled  down  to  the  Familiar  Novel. 
Thefe  novels,  both  in  France  and  England, 
during  the  age  of  Lewis  XIV.  and  King 
Charles  II.,  were  in  general  of  a  trifling  nature, 
without  the  appearance  of  moral  tendency,  or 
ufeful  inftruction.  Since  that  time,  however, 
fomewhat  better  has  been  attempted,  and  a  de- 
gree of  reformation  introduced  into  the  fpirit  of 
Novel  Writing.  Imitations  of  life  and  charac- 
ter 
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ter  have  been  made  their  principal  obje6t.    Re*  lect. 
lations  have  been  prof'effed  to  be  given  of  the  ,xx*vn; 
behaviour  of  perfons  in  particular  interefting 
fituations,  fuch  as  may  actually  occur  in  life ; 
bv  means  of  which,  what  is  laudable  or  defec- 
tive in  character  and  conduet,  may  be  pointed 
out,  and  placed  in  an  ufeful  light.    Upon  this 
plan,  the  French  have  produced  fome  cornpo- 
fitions   of  confiderable  merit.     Gil  Bias,  by 
Le  Sage,  is  a  book  full  of  good  fenfe,  and  in- 
ftructive  knowledge  of  the  world.    The  works 
of  Marivaux,  efpecially  his  Marianne,  difcover 
great  refinement  of  thought,  great  penetration 
into  human  nature,  and  paint  with  a  very  deli- 
cate pencil,  fome  of  the  nicefl  Ihades  and  fea- 
tures in  the  diftinction  of  characters.  The 
Nouvelle  Heloife  of  Rouffeau  is  a  production  of 
a  very  lingular  kind ;  in  many  of  the  events 
which  are  related,  improbable  and  unnatural ; 
in  fome  of  the  details  tedious,  and  for  fome  of 
the  fcenes  which  are  defcribed  juftly  blameable  ; 
but  withal,  for  the  power  of  eloquence,  for  ten- 
dernefs  of  fentiment,  for  ardour  of  paffion, 
entitled  to  rank  among  the  highell  productions 
of  Fictitious  Hiftory. 

In  this  kind  of  Writing  we  are,  it  mull  be 
confeffed,  in  Great  Britain,  inferior  to  the 
French.  We  neither  relate  lb  agreeably,  nor 
draw  characters  with  fo  much  delicacy ;  yet 
we  are  not  without  fome  performances  which 
difcover  the  ftrength  of  the  Britilh  genius.  No 
fiction,  in  any  language,  was  ever  better  fup- 
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L  E  c  T.  ported  than  the  Adventures  of  Robinfon  Crufoe. 

YYYlfTT 

t  _',  While  it  is  carried  on  with  that  appearance  of 
truth  and  fimplicity,  which  takes  a  ftrong  hold 
of  the  imagination  of  all  Readers,  it  fuggefts,  at 
the  fame  time,  very  ufeful  inftrudlion  ;  by  fliow- 
ing  how  much  the  native  powers  of  man  may  be 
exerted  for  furmounting  the  difficulties  of  any 
external  fituation.  Mr.  Fielding's  Novels  are 
highly  diftinguifhed  for  their  humour ;  a  hu- 
mour which,  if  not  of  the  moil  refined  and 
delicate  kind,  is  original,  and  peculiar  to  him- 
felf.  The  characters  which  he  draws  are  lively 
and  natural,  and  marked  with  the  ftrokes  of  a 
bold  pencil.  The  general  fcope  of  his  ftoriesis  - 
favourable  to  humanity  and  goodnefs  of  heart ; 
and  in  Tom  Jones,  his  greateft  work,  the  artful 
conduct  of  the  fable,  and  the  fubferviency  of  all 
the  incidents  to  the  winding  up  of  the  whole, 
deferve  much  praife.  The  moft  moral  of  all  our 
Novel  Writers  is  Richardfon,  the  Author  of 
Clariffa,  a  writer  of  excellent  intentions,  and  of 
very  confiderable  capacity  and  genius ;  did  he 
not  poffefs  the  unfortunate  talent  of  fpinning 
out  pieces  of  amufement  into  an  immeafurable 
length.  The  trivial  performances  which  daily 
appear  in  public  under  the  title  of  Lives,  Ad- 
ventures, and  Hiftories,  by  anonymous  Authors, 
if  they  be  often  innocent,  yet  are  moft  com- 
monly infipidj  and  though  in  the  general  it 
ought  to  be  admitted  that  Chara&eriftical 
Novels,  formed  upon  Nature  and  upon  Life, 
without  extravagance,  and  without  licentiouf- 
nefs,  might  furniih  an  agreeable  and  ufeful  en- 
tertain- 
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tertainment  to  the  mind  ;  yet  confidering  the  LECT. 
manner  in  which  thefe  Writings  have  been,  for  XXXVIL 
the  molt  part,  conducted,  it  mult  alfb  be  con- 
felled,  that  they  oftener  tend  to  diffipation  and 
idlenefs,  than  to  any  good  purpofe.  Let  us  now, 
therefore,  make  our  retreat  from  thefe  regions 
of  fiction. 


LECTURE  XXXVIII. 


NATURE  OF  POETRY  —  ITS   ORIGIN  AND 
PROGRESS  — VERSIFICATION. 

L  E  C  T.  T  have  now  finiihed  my  obfervations  on  the 
1  different  kinds  of  Writing  in  Profe.  What 
remains  is,  to  treat  of  Poetical  Compofition. 
Before  entering  on  the  conlideration  of  any  of 
its  particular  kinds,  I  defign  this  Lecture  as  an 
Introduction  to  the  fubject  of  Poetry  in  general ; 
wherein  I  lhall  treat  of  its  nature,  give  an  ac- 
count of  its  origin,  and  make  fome  obfervations 
on  Verfification,  or  Poetical  Num  be  r  s 

Our  firfl  enquiry  muft  be,  what  is  Poetry  ? 
and  wherein  does  it  differ  from  Profe  ?  The  an- 
fwer  to  this  queftion  is  not  fo  eafy  as  might  at 
firft  be  imagined  j  and  Critics  have  differed  and 
difputed  much  concerning  the  proper  definition 
of  Poetry.  Some  have  made  its  effence  to  con- 
lift  in  fiction,  and  fupport  their  opinion  by  the 
authority  of  Ariftotle  and  Plato.  But  this  is 
certainly  too  limited  a  definition  $  for  though 
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fiction  may  have  a  great  lliare  in  many  Poetical  lect 
Compofitions,  yet  many  fubjects  of  Poetry  may  *x*vm; 
not  be  feigned;  as  where  the  Poet  defcribes 
objects  which  actually  exift,  or  pours  forth  the 
real  fentiments  of  his  own  heart.  Others  have 
made  the  characteriftic  of  Poetry  to  lie  in  imita- 
tion. But  this  is  altogether  loofe  ;  for  feveral 
other  arts  imitate  as  well  as  Poetry  ;  and  an 
imitation  of  human  manners  and  characters, 
may  be  carried  on  in  the  humblelt  Profe,  no  lefs 
than  in  the  more  lofty  Poetic  Itrain. 

The  mod  juft  and  comprehenfive  definition 
which,  I  think,  can  be  given  of  Poetry,  is, 
"  That  it  is  the  language  of  paffion,  or  of  enli- 
"  vened  imagination,  formed,  moft  commonly, 
"  into  regular  numbers."  The  Hillorian,  the 
Orator,  the  Philofopher,  addrefs  themfelves,  for 
the  moft  part,  primarily  to  the  underftanding  : 
their  direct  aim  is  to  inform,  to  perfuade,  or  to 
inftruct.  But  the  primary  aim  of  a  Poet  is  to 
pleafe,  and  to  move  ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  to  the 
Imagination,  and  the  Paffions,  that  he  fpeaks. 
He  may,  and  he  ought  to  have  it  in  his  view,  to 
inftruct  and  to  reform  ;  but  it  is  indirectly,  and 
by  pleafing  and  moving,  that  he  accomplifhes 
this  end.  His  mind  is  fuppofed  to  be  animated 
by  fome  interefting  object  which  fires  his  Imagi- 
nation, or  engages  his  Paffions  ;  and  which,  of 
courfe,  communicates  to  his  Style  a  peculiar  ele- 
vation fuited  to  his  ideas;  very  different  from  that 
mode  of  expreffion,  which  is  natural  to  the  mind 
in  its  calm,  ordinary  ftate.    I  have  added  to  my 

defi- 
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L  E  c  T.  definition,  that  this  language  of  Paffion,  or  im- 

v  1^  agination,  is  formed,  mqji  commonly,  into  regular 

numbers ;  becaufe,  though  Verification  be,  in 
general,  the  exterior  diftinaion  of  Poetry,  yet 
there  are  fome  forms  of  Verfe  fo  loofe  and 
familiar,  as  to  be  hardly  diftinguifhable  from 
Profe  ;  fuch  as  the  Verfe  of  Terence's  Come- 
dies ;  and  there  is  alfo  a  fpecies  of  Profe,  fo 
meafured  in  its  cadence,  and  fo  much  raifed  in 
its  tonej  as  to  approach  very  near  to  Poetical 
Numbers  ;  fuch  as  the  Telemachus  of  Fenelon  ; 
and  the  Englifh  Tranflation  of  Offian.  The 
truth  is,  Verfe  and  Profe,  on  fome  occafions,  run 
into  one  another,  like  light  and  made.  It  is 
hardly  poffible  to  determine  the  exa6l  limit 
where  Eloquence  ends,  and  Poetry  begins  ;  nor 
is  there  any  occafion  for  being  very  precife 
about  the  boundaries,  as  long  as  the  nature  of 
each  is  underftood.  Thefe  are  the  minutiae  of 
Criticifm,  concerning  which  frivolous  Writers  are 
always  difpofed  to  fquabble  ;  but  which  deferve 
not  any  particular  difcuffion.  The  truth  and 
juftnefs  of  the  definition,  which  I  have  given  of 
Poetry,  will  appear  more  fully  from  the  account 
which  I  am  now  to  give  of  its  origin,  and  which 
will  tend  to  throw  light  on  much  of  what  I  am 
afterwards  to  deliver,  concerning  its  various 
kinds. 


The  Greeks,  ever  fond  of  attributing  to  their 
own  nation  the  invention  of  all  fciences  and 
arts,  have   afcribed  the  origin  of  Poetry  to 
Orpheus,  Linus,  and  Mufeus.     There  were, 
15  perhaps, 
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perhaps,  fuch  perfons  as  thefe,  who  were  the  firft  lect. 
diltininiilhed  bards  in  the  Grecian  Countries.  XXXVIII; 
But  long  before  fuch  names  were  heard  of,  and 
among  nations  where  they  were  never  known, 
Poetry  exifted.  It  is  a  great  error  to  imagine, 
that  Poetry  and  Mufic  are  Arts  which  belong 
only  to  polilhed » nations.  They  have  their 
foundation  in  the  nature  of  man,  and  belong  to 
all  nations,  and  to  all  ages ;  though,  like  other 
arts  founded  in  nature,  they  have  been  more 
cultivated,  and,  from  a  concurrence  of  favour- 
able circumftances,  carried  to  greater  perfection 
in  fame  countries,  than  in  others.  In  order  to 
explore  the  rife  of  Poetry,  we  mult  have  re- 
courfe  to  the  deferts  and  the  wilds  ;  we  muft  go 
back  to  the  age  of  hunters  and  of  fhepherds  ; 
to  the  higheft  antiquity :  and  to  the  fmipleft 
form  of  manners  among  mankind. 

It  has  been  often  faid,  and  the  concurring: 
voice  of  all  antiquity  affirms,  that  Poetry  is  older 
than  Profe.  But  in  what  fenfe  this  feemingly 
ftrange  Paradox  holds  true,  has  not  always  been 
"well  underftood.  There  never,  certainly,  was 
any  period  of  fociety  in  which  men  converted 
together  in  Poetical  numbers.  It  was  in  very 
humble  and  fcanty  Profe,  as  we  may  eafily  be- 
lieve, that  the  firft  tribes  carried  on  intercourfe 
among  themfelves,  relating  to  the  wants  and  ne- 
ceffities  of  life.  But  from  the  very  beginning  of 
Society,  there  were  occafions  on  which  they  met 
together  for  feafts,  facrifices,  and  public  aflem- 
blies ;  and  on  all  fuch  occafions,   it  is  well 

vol.  in.  c  known, 
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l  E  c  T.  known,  that  mufic,  fong,  and  dance,  made  their 

XXXVIII  * 

i  _'.  principal  entertainment.  It  is  chiefly  in  Ame- 
rica, that  we  have  had  the  opportunity  of  being 
made  acquainted  with  men  in  their  favage  Itate. 
We  learn  from  the  particular  and  concurring 
accounts  of  Travellers,  that,  among  all  the  na- 
tions of  that  vaft  continent,  efpecially  among 
the  Northern  Tribes,  with  whom  we  have  had 
moll  intercourfe,  mufic  and  fong  are,  at  all 
their  meetings,  carried  on  with  an  incredible 
degree  of  enthufiam ;  that  the  Chiefs  of  the 
Tribe  are  thofe  who  lignalize  themfelves  moft 
on  fuch  occanons  ;  that  it  is  in  fongs  they  cele- 
brate their  religious  rites ;  that,  by  thefe,  they 
lament  their  public  and  private  calamities,  the 
death  of  friends,  or  the  lofs  of  warriors ;  ex- 
prefs  their  joy  on  their  victories  ;  celebrate  the 
great  actions  of  their  nation,  and  their  heroes  ; 
excite  each  other  to  perform  great  exploits  in 
war,  or  to  fuffer  death  and  torments  with  un- 
lhaken  constancy. 

Here  then  we  fee  the  firft  beginnings  of 
Poetic  Composition,  in  thofe  rude  effufions, 
which  the  enthufiafm  of  fancy  or  paffion  fug- 
gefted  to  untaught  men,  when  roufed  by  intereft- 
ing  events,  and  by  their  meeting  together  in 
public  affemblies.  Two  particulars  would  early 
diftinguifli  this  language  of  fong,  from  that  in 
which  they  converfed  on  the  common  occur- 
rences of  life  ;  namely,  an  unufual  arrangement 
of  words,  and  the  employment  of  bold  figures  of 
fpeech.    It  would  invert  words,  or  change  them 

from 
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from  that  order  in  which  they  are  commonly  lect. 
placed,  to  that  which  moll  fuited  the  train  in  ^f^J11 
which  they  rofe  in  the  Speaker's  imagination : 
or  which  was  mofl  accommodated  to  the  ca- 
dence of  the  paffion  by  which  he  was  moved. 
Under  the  influence  too  of  any  ftrong  emotion, 
objects  do  not  appear  to  us  fuch  as  they  really 
are,  but  fuch  as  paffion  makes  us  fee  them.  We 
magnify  and  exaggerate  ;  we  feek  to  interefl  all 
others  in  what  caufes  our  emotion  ;  we  compare 
the  leaft  things  to  the  greatefl ;  we  call  upon 
the  abfent  as  well  as  the  prefent,  and  even  ad- 
drefs  ourfelves  to  things  inanimate.  Hence,  in 
congruity  with  thofe  various  movements  of  the 
mind,  arife  thofe  turns  of  expreffion,  which  we 
now  diftinguilh,  by  the  learned  names  of  Hyper- 
bole, Profopopceia,  Simile,  &c.  but  which  are  no 
other  than  the  native  original  language  of 
Poetry  among  the  mofl  barbarous  nations. 

3.Iax  is  both  a  Poet,  and  a  Mulician,  by  na- 
ture. The  fame  impulfe  which  prompted  the 
enthufiaftic  Poetic  Style,  prompted  a  certain 
melody,  or  modulation  of  found,  fuited  to  the 
emotions  of  Joy  or  Grief,  of  Admiration,  Love, 
or  Anger.  There  is  a  power  in  found,  which, 
partly  from  nature,  partly  from  habit  and  affoci- 
ation,  makes  fuch  pathetic  impreffions  on  the 
fancy,  as  delight  even  the  molt  wild  barbarians. 
Siufic  and  Poetry,  therefore,  had  the  fame  rife ; 
they  were  prompted  by  the  fame  occalions  ; 
they  were  united  in  fong  ;  and,  as  long  as  they 
continued  united,  they  tended,  without  doubt, 

g  2  mutually 
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h  E  CT.  mutually  to  heighten  and  exalt  each  other's 
power.  The  firft  Poets  fung  their  own  Verfes  : 
and  hence  the  beginning  of  what  we  call  Veri- 
fication, or  Words  arranged  in  a  more  artful 
order  than  Profe,  fo  as  to  be  Anted  to  forae  tune 
or  melody.  The  liberty  of  tranfpofition,  or  in- 
verfion,  which  the  Poetic  Style,  as  I  obferved, 
would  naturally  affume,  made  it  eafier  to  form 
the  words  into  fome  fort  of  numbers  that  fell  in 
with  the  Mufic  of  the  Song.  Very  harm  and 
uncouth,  we  may  eafily  believe,  thefe  numbers 
would  be  at  firft.  But  the  pleafure  was  felt ; 
it  was  ftudied  ;  and  Verfification,  by  degrees, 
paffed  into  an  Art. 

It  appears  from  what  has  been  laid,  that  the 
firft  Compofitions  which  were  either  recorded  by 
AVTriting  or  tranfmitted  by  Tradition,  could  be 
no  other  than  Poetical  Compofitions.  No  other 
but  thefe,  could  draw  the  attention  of  men  in 
their  rude  uncivilized  flate.  Indeed  they  knew 
no  other.  Cool  reafoning  and  plain  difcourfe 
had  no  power  to  attract  favage  Tribes,  addicted 
only  to  hunting  and  war.  There  was  nothing 
that  could  either  roufe  the  Speaker  to  pour  him- 
felf  forth,  or  draw  the  crowd  to  liflen,  but  the 
high  powers  of  Paffion,  of  Mufic,  and  of  Song. 
This  vehicle,  therefore,  and  no  other,  could  be 
employed  by  Chiefs  and  Legiflators,  when  they 
meant  to  inflru6t  or  to  animate  their  tribes. 
There  is,  likewife,  a  farther  reafon  why  fuch 
Compofitions  only  could  be  tranfmitted  to  pos- 
terity j  becaufe,  before  Writing  was  invented, 

ii  Songs 
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Songs  only  could  lull,  and  be  remembered.  The  lect. 
ear  gave  arliftance  to  the  memory,  by  the  help  *XXVIiL, 
of  Numbers  ;  fathers  repeated  and  fung  them  to 
their  children  ;  and  by  this  oral  tradition  of  na- 
tional Ballads,  were  conveyed  all  the  hiftorical 
knowledge,  and  all  the  inftruction,  of  the  fir  ft 


ages. 


The  earlieft  accounts  which  Hiftory  gives  us  con- 
cerning  all  nations,  bear  teftimony  to  thefe  fa6ts. 
In  the  firft  ages  of  Greece,  Priefts,  Philofophers, 
and  Statefmen,  all  delivered  their  inftru6lions  in 
Poetry.  Apollo,  Orpheus,  and  Amphion,  their 
mofl  antient  Bards,  are  reprefented  as  the  firft 
tamers  of  mankind,  the  firft  founders  of  law 
and  civilifation.  Minos  and  Thales  fung  to  the 
Lyre  the  laws  which  they  compofed*;  and  till 
the  age  immediately  preceding  that  of  Herodo- 
tus, Hiftory  had  appeared  in  no  other  form  than 
that  of  Poetical  Tales. 


In  the  fame  manner,  among  all  other  nations, 
Poets  and  Songs  are  the  firft  objects  that  make 
their  appearance.  Among  the  Scythian  or 
Gothic  nations,  many  of  their  kings  and  leaders 
were  Scalders,  or  Poets ;  and  it  is  from  their 
Runic  Songs,  that  the  mofl  early  Writers  of 
their  Hiftory,  fuch  as  Saxo-Grammaticus,  ac- 
knowledge, that  they  had  derived  their  chief  in- 
formation.   Among  the  Celtic  Tribes,  in  Gaul, 


*  Strabo,  1.  10. 

c  3  Britain, 
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L  E  C  T.  Britain,  and  Ireland,  we  know,  in  what  admira- 
^xxviii.  tion  ^gjj,  Bards  were         and  what  great  in_ 

fluence  they  poffeffed  over  the  people.  They 
were  both  Poets  and  Muficians,  as  all  the  firft 
Poets,  in  every  country,  were.  They  were  al- 
ways near  the  perfon  of  the  chief  or  Sovereign  ; 
they  recorded  all  his  great  exploits  ;  they  were 
employed  as  the  ambalTadors  between  con- 
tending tribes,  and  their  perfons  were  held 
facred. 


From  this  deduction  it  follows,  that  as  we 
have  reafon  to  look  for  Poems  and  Songs  among 
the  Antiquities  of  all  countries,  fo  we  may  ex-- 
pect,  that  in  the  ftrain  of  thefe  there  will  be  a 
remarkable  refemblance,  during  the  primitive 
periods  of  every  country.    The  occafions  of 
their  being  compofed,  are  every  where  nearly 
the  fame.    The  praifes  of  Gods  and  Heroes, 
the  celebration  of  famed  anceftors,  the  recital 
of  martial  deeds,  fongs  of  victory,  and  fongs  of 
lamentation  over  the  misfortunes  and  death  of 
their  countrymen,  occur  among  all  nations  ; 
and  the  fame  enthufiafm  and  fire,  the  fame  wild 
and  irregular,  but  animated  Compofition,  con- 
cife  and  glowing  Style,  bold  and  extravagant 
Figures  of  Speech,  are  the  general  diftinguifli- 
ing  characters  of  all  the  molt  antient  original 
Poetry.     That   ftrong  hyperbolical  manner 
which  we  have  been  long  accuftomed  to  call 
the  Oriental  manner  of  Poetry  (becaufe  fome  of 
the  earlieft  poetical  productions  came  to  us 

from 
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from  the  Ealt,)  is  in  truth  no  more  Oriental  LECT. 
than  Occidental;  it  is  chara&eriftical  of  an  age  P"^', 
rather  than  of  a  country,  and  belongs,  in  fome 
meafure,  to  all  nations  at  that  period  which 
firft  gives  rife  to  Mufic  and  to  Song.  Mankind 
never  refemble  each  other,  fo  much  as  they  do 
in  the  beginnings  of  fociety.  Its  fubfequent  re- 
volutions give  birth  to  the  principal  diftin6tions 
of  character  among  nations,  and  divert  into 
channels  widely  feparated,  that  current  of  hu- 
man genius  and  manners,  which  defcends  origi- 
nally from  one  fpring. 

Diversity  of  climate  and  of  manner  of  living, 
will,  however,  occafion  fome  diverfity  in  the 
ftrain  of  the  firft  Poetry  of  nations  ;  chiefly,  ac- 
cording as  thofe  nations  are  of  a  more  ferocious, 
or  of  a  more  gentle  fpirit;  and  according  as  they 
advance  fafter  or  flower  in  the  arts  of  civilifa- 
tion.  Thus  we  find  all  the  remains  of  the  antient 
Gothic  Poetry  remarkably  fierce,  and  breathing 
nothing  but  Slaughter  and  blood ;  while  the  Pe- 
ruvian and  the  Chinefe  Songs  turned,  from  the 
earlielt  times,  upon  milder  fubje6ls.  The  Celtic 
Poetry,  in  the  days  of  Offian,  though  chiefly  of 
the  martial  kind,  yet  had  attained  a  consider- 
able mixture  of  tendernefs  and  refinement ;  in 
confequence  of  the  long  cultivation  of  Poetry 
among  the  Celtae,  by  means  of  a  feries  and  fuc- 
cefEon  of  Bards  which  had  been  eftabliflied  for 
ages.    So  Lucan  informs  us : 


Vos 
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L  E  C  T.      Vos  quoque  qui  fortes  animos,  belloque  pcremptos 
y?^1*'      Laudibus  in  longum  vates  diffunditis  sevum 

Plurima  fecuri  fudiftis  carmina  Bardi  *.  [L.  44.] 

Among  the  Grecian  nations,  their  early  Poetry 
appears  to  have  foon  received  a  philofophical 
call,  from  what  we  are  informed'  concerning 
the  fubjeets  of  Orpheus,  Linus,  and  Mulaeus, 
who  treated  of  Creation  and  of  Chaos,  of  the 
Generation  of  the  World,  and  of  the  Rife  of 
•Things ;  and  we  know  that  the  Greeks  ad- 
vanced fooner  to  philofophy,  andproceeded  with 
a  quicker  pace  in  all  the  arts  of  refinement  than 
mofl  other  nations. 

The  Arabians  and  the  Perfians  have  always 
been  the  greateft  Poets  of  the  Eaft,  and  among 
them,  as  among  other  nations,  Poetry  was  the 
earlieit  vehicle  of  all  their  learning  and  inftruc- 
tiont.  The  antient  Arabs,  we  are  informedt, 
valued  themfelves  much  on  their  metrical  Com- 
pofitions,  which  were  of  two  forts  ;  the  one 
they  compared  to  loofe  pearls,  and  the  other  to 
pearls  ftrung.    In  the  former  the  fentences  or 


*  You  too,  ye  Bards,  whom  facred  raptures  fire, 
To  chaunt  your  heroes  to  your  country's  lyre, 
Who  confecrate  in  your  immortal  ftrain, 
Brave  patriot  fouls  in  righteous  battle  flain  ; 
Securely  now  the  ufeful  talk  renew, 

And  nobleft  themes  ;n  deathlefs  fongs  purfue.  Rowe. 
f  Vid.  Voyages  de  Chardin,  chap,  de  la  Poefie  des  Perfans. 
%  Vid.  Preliminary  Difcourfe  to  Sale's  Tranflation  of  the 
Koran. 

verfes 
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verfes  were  without  connection,  and  their  beauty  lect. 
arofe  from  the  elegance  of  the  expreffion,  and 
the  acutenefs  of  the  fentiment.  The  moral 
doctrines  of  the  Perfians  were  generally  com- 
prehended in  llich  independent  proverbial 
apophthegms,  formed  into  verfe.  In  this  refpect 
thev  bear  a  conliderable  refemblance  to  the 
Proverbs  of  Solomon ;  a  great  Part  of  which 
book  confifts  of  unconnected  Poetry,  like  the 
loofe  pearls  of  the  Arabians.  The  fame  form  of 
Compolition  appears  alfo  in  the  book  of  Job. 
The  Greeks  feem  to  have  been  the  firft  who  in- 
troduced a  more  regular  ftructure,  and  clofer 
connection  of  parts,  into  their  Poetical  Writings. 

\  I.-/,  m** <i,-'  *-     -of.-'..  * '.'»-  •  * 

During  the  infancy  of  Poetry  all  the  different 
kinds  of  it  lay  confuted,  and  were  mingled  in 
the  fame  Compolition,  according  as  inclination, 
enthufiafm,  or  cafual  incidents,  directed  the 
Poet's  Itrain.  In  the  Progrefs  of  Society  and 
Arts,  they  began  to  afTume  thofe  different  regu- 
lar forms,  and  to  be  diftinguifhed  by  thofe  dif- 
ferent names  under  which  we  now  know  them. 
But  in  the  firft  rude  Hate  of  Poetical  EfTufions, 
we  can  eafily  difcern  the  feeds  and  beginnings 
of  all  the  kinds  of  regular  Poetry.  Odes  and 
Hymns  of  every  fort,  would  naturally  be  among 
the  firft  Compofitions;  according  as  the  Bards 
were  moved  by  religious  feelings,  by  exultation, 
refentment,  love,  or  any  other  warm  fentiment, 
to  pour  themfelves  forth  in  Song.  Plaintive  or 
Elegiac  Poetry,  would  as  naturally  arife  from 
lamentations  over  their  deceafed  friends.  The 

recital 
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L  E  c  T.  recital  of  the  achievements  of  their  heroes,  and 
;  .  their  anceftors,  gave  birth  to  what  we  now  call 
Epic  Poetry ;  and  as  not  content  with  fimply 
reciting  thefe,  they  would  infallibly  be  led,  at 
fome  of  their  public  meetings,  to  reprefent 
them,  by  introducing  different  Bards  fpeaking 
in  the  character  of  their  heroes,  and  anfwering 
each  other,  we  find  in  this  the  firft  outlines  of 
Tragedy,  or  Dramatic  Writing. 

None  of  thefe  kinds  of  Poetry,  however,  were 
in  the  firft  ages  of  Society  properly  diftinguifhed 
or  feparated,  as  they  are  now,  from  each  other. 
Indeed,  not  only  were  the  different  kinds  of 
Poetry  then  mixed  together,  but  all  that  we  now 
call  Letters,  or  Compolition  of  any  kind,  was 
then  blended  in  one  mafs.  At  firft,  Hiftory, 
Eloquence,  and  Poetry  were  all  the  fame.  Who- 
ever wanted  to  move  or  to  perfuade,  to  inform 
or  to  entertain  his  countrymen  and  neighbours, 
whatever  was  the  fubjeet,  accompanied  his  fen- 
timent  and  tales  with  the  melody  of  Song.  This 
was  the  cafe  in  that  period  of  fociety,  when  the 
character  and  occupations  of  the  hufbandman 
and  the  builder,  the  warrior  and  the  ftatefman, 
were  united  in  one  perfon.  When  the  progrefs 
of  Society  brought  on  a  reparation  of  the  dif- 
ferent Arts  and  Profeffions  of  Civil  Life,  it  led 
alfo  by  degrees  to  a  feparation  of  the  different 
literary  provinces  from  each  other. 

The  Art  of  Writing  was  in  procefs  of  time 
invented  j  records  of  paft  tranfactions  began  to 

10  be 
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be  kept ;  men,  occupied  with  the  fubjects  of  po-  l  E  c  T. 
licy  and  ufeful  arts,  wiftied  now  to  be  inftructed  ^XXJ1^1- 
and  informed,  as  well  as  moved.  They  rea- 
ibned  and  reflected  upon  the  affairs  of  life  ;  and 
were  interefted  by  what  was  real,  not  fabulous, 
in  pall  tranlactions.  The  Hiftorian,  therefore, 
now  laid  afide  the  bufkins  of  Poetry  j  he  wrote 
in  Profe,  and  attempted  to  give  a  faithful  and 
judicious  relation  of  former  events.  The  Philo- 
fopher  addreffed  himfelf  chiefly  to  the  under- 
ftanding.  The  Orator  fludied  to  perfuade  by 
reafoning,  and  retained  more  or  lefs  of  the  an- 
tient  paffionate  and  glowing  Style,  according  as 
it  was  conducive  to  his  purpofe.  Poetry  became 
now  a  feparate  art,  calculated  chiefly  to  pleafe, 
and  confined  generally  to  fuch  fubjedts  as  related 
to  the  imagination  and  paflions.  Even  its  earlieft 
companion,  Mufic,  was  in  a  great  meafure  di- 
vided from  it. 

These  feparations  brought  all  the  literary  arts 
into  a  more  regular  form,  and  contributed  to 
the  exa6l  and  accurate  cultivation  of  each. 
Poetry,  however,  in  its  antient  original  condi- 
tion, was  perhaps  more  vigorous  than  it  is  in  its 
modern  ftate.  It  included  then,  the  whole  burfl 
of  the  human  mind;  the  whole  exertion  of  its 
imaginative  faculties.  It  fpoke  then  the  lan- 
guage of  paflion,  and  no  other ;  for  to  paflion  it 
owed  its  birth.  Prompted  and  infpired  by  ob- 
jects which  to  him  feemed  great,  by  events 
which  interefted  his  country  or  his  friends,  the 
early  Bard  arofe  and  fung.    He  fung  indeed  in 

wild 


^  native  effiriions  of  his  heart;  they  were  the  ar- 
dent conceptions  of  admiration  or  refentment, 
of  forrow  or  friendftiip,  which  he  poured  forth. 
It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  in  the  rude  and 
artlefs  ftrain  of  the  firft  Poetry  of  all  nations,  we 
Ihould  often  find  fomewhat  that  captivates  and 
tranfports  the  mind.  In  after-ages,  when  Poe- 
try became  a  regular  art,  ftudied  for  reputation 
and  for  gain,  Authors  began  to  affect  what  they 
did  not  feel.  Compofing  coolly  in  their  clofets, 
they  endeavoured  to  imitate  paflion,  rather  than 
to  exprefs  it;  they  tried  to  force  their  imagina- 
tion into  raptures,  or  to  fupply  the  defe6t  of- 
native  warmth,  by  thofe  artificial  ornaments 
which  might  give  Compofition  a  fplendid  ap- 
pearance. 

The  reparation  of  Mufic  from  Poetry,  pro- 
duced confequences  not  favourable  in  fome  re- 
fpe6ts  to  Poetry,  and  in  many  refpe6ts  hurtful 
to  Mufic*.  As  long  as  they  remained  united, 
Mufic  enlivened  and  animated  Poetry,  and  Poe- 
try gave  force  and  expreffion  to  mufical  found. 
The  Mufic  of  that  early  period  was,  beyond 
doubt,  extremely  fimple ;  and  mult  have  con- 
lifted  chiefly  of  fuch  pathetic  notes,  as  the  voice 
could  adapt  to  the  words  of  the  Song.  Mufical 
inftruments,  fuch  as  flutes,  and  pipes,  and  a 
lyre  with  a  very  few  firings,  appear  to  have  been 


*  See  Dr.  Brown's  Difiertation  on  the  Rife,  Union,  and 
Reparation  of  Poetry  and  Muftc. 
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early  invented  among  ibme  nations  ;  but  no  L  E  C  T. 
more  was  intended  by  thefe  inftruments,  than  *XX^11*; 
{imply  to  accompany  the  voice,  and  to  heighten 
the  melody  of  Song.    The  Poet's  ftrain  was 
always  heard;  and,  from  many  circumftances, 
it  appears,  that  among  the  ancient  Greeks,  as 
well  as  among  other  nations,  the  Bard  fung  his 
verfes,  and  played  upon  his  harp  or  lyre  at  the 
lame  time.    In  this  Hate,  the  art  of  raufic  was, 
when  it  produced  all  thofe  great  effects  of  which 
we  read  fo  much  in  antient  hiftory.    And  cer- 
tain it  is,  that  from  fimple  Mufic  only,  and  from 
Mufic  accompanied  with  Verfe  or  Song,  we  are 
to  look  for  ftrong  expreffion  andpowerful  influ- 
ence over  the  human  mind.  When  inftrumental 
Mufic  came  to  be  ftudied  as  a  feparate  art,  di- 
verted of  the  Poet's  Song,  and  formed  into  the 
artificial  and  intricate  combinations  of  harmony, 
it  loft  all  its  antient  power  of  inflaming  the 
hearers  with  ftrong  emotions ;  and  funk  into  an 
art  of  mere  amufement,   among  polifhed  and 
luxurious  nations. 

Still,  however,  Poetry  preferves,  in  all  coun- 
tries, fome  remains  of  its  firfl  and  original  con- 
nection with  Mufic.  By  being  uttered  in  Song, 
it  was  formed  into  numbers,  or  into  an  artificial 
arrangement  of  words  and  fyllables,  very  diffe- 
rent in  different  countries;  but  fuch  as,  to  the 
inhabitants  of  each,  feemed  moft  melodious  and 
agreeable  in  found.  Whence  arifes  that  great 
characterise  of  Poetry  which  we  now  call  verfe  j 
a  fubject  which  comes  next  to  be  treated  of. 

It. 
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L  E  c  T.  It  is  afubje6l  of  a  curious  nature  ;  but  as  I  am 
2^^;  fenfible,  that,  were  I  to  purfue  it  as  far  as  my 
inclination  leads,  it  would  give  rife  to  difcuffions, 
which  the  greater  part  of  Readers  would  confider 
as  minute,  I  (hall  confine  myfelf  to  a  few  obferva- 
tions  upon  Englifli  Verlification. 

Nations,  whofe  language  and  pronunciation 
were  of  a  mufical  kind,  refted  their  Verfification 
chiefly  upon  the  quantities,  that  is,  the  length  or 
Ihortnefs  of  their  fyllables.  Others,  who  did  not 
make  the  quantities  of  their  fyllables  be  lb  dis- 
tinctly perceived  in  pronouncing  them,  refted  the 
melody  of  their  Verfe  upon  the  number  of  fylla- 
bles it  contained,  upon  the  proper  difpofition  of 
accents  and  paufes  in  it,  and  frequently  upon 
that  return  of  correfponding  founds,  which  we 
call  Rhyme.  The  former  was  the  cafe  with  the 
Greeks  and  Romans ;  the  latter  is  the  cafe  with 
us,  and  with  moft  modern  nations.  Among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  every  fyllable,  or  the  far 
greateft  number  at  lead,  was  known  to  have  a 
fixed  and  determined  quantity;  and  their  manner 
of  pronouncing  rendered  this  fo  fenfible  to  the 
ear,  that  a  long  fyllable  was  counted  precifely 
equal  in  time  to  two  fliort  ones.  Upon  this 
principle,  the  number  of  fyllables  contained  in 
their  hexameter  verfe  was  allowed  to  vary.  It 
may  extend  to  17  ;  it  can  contain,  when  regular, 
no  fewer  than  13:  but  the  mufical  time  was, 
notwithflanding,  precifely  the  fame  in  every 
hexameter  verfe,  and  was  always  equal  to  that 
of  1 2  long  fyllables.    In  order  to  afcertain  the 

regular 
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regular  time  of  every  verfe,  and  the  proper  mix-  L  e  c  T. 
ture  and  fuccefiion  of  long  and  fhort  fyllables  XX*VII*1 
which  ought  to  compofe  it,  were  invented,  what 
the  Grammarians  call  Metrical  Feet,  Dactyles, 
Spondees,  Iambus,  &c.  By  thefe  meafures  was 
tried  the  accuracy  of  Composition  in  every  line, 
and  whether  it  was  fo  conftrucled  as  to  complete 
its  proper  melody.  It  was  requifite,  for  inftance, 
that  the  hexameter  verfe  fhould  have  the  quantity 
of  its  fyllables  fo  difpofed,  that  it  could  be  fcanned 
or  meafured  by  fix  metrical  feet,  which  might  be 
either  Da6lyles  or  Spondees  (as  the  mufical  time 
of  both  thefe  is  the  fame),  with  this  reftrietion 
only,  that  the  fifth  foot  was  regularly  to  be  a 
Daetyle,  and  the  lall  a  Spondee*. 

The 


*  Some  writers  imagine,  that  the  feet  in  Latin  Verfe  were 
intended  to  correfpond  to  bars  in  Mufic,  and  to  form  mufical 
intervals  or  diftin&ions,  fenfible  to  the  ear  in  the  pronunciation 
of  the  line.  Had  this  been  the  cafe,  every  kind  of  Verfe  mufl 
have  had  a  peculiar  order  of  feet  appropriated  to  it.  But  the 
common  profodies  fhow,  that  there  are  feveral  forms  of  Latin 
Verfe  which  are  capable  of  being  meafured  indifferently,  by  a 
feries  of  feet  of  very  different  kinds.  For  inftance,  what  is  called 
the  Afclepedsean  Verfe  (in  which  the  firft  ode  of  Horace  is 
written)  may  be  fcanned  either  by  a  Spondeus,  two  Choriam- 
bu  i's  and  a  Pyrrichius ;  or  by  a  Spondeus,  a  Daftylus  fucceeded 
by  Ccefura  and  two  Da&ylus's.  The  common  Pentameter,  and 
fome  other  forms  of  Verfe,  admit  the  like  varieties  ;  and  yet  the 
melody  of  the  Verfe  remains  always  the  fame,  though  it  be  fcan- 
ned by  different  feet.  This  proves,  that  the  metrical  feet  were 
not  fenfible  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  line,  but  were  intended 
only  to  regulate  its  conftru&ion  ;  or  applied  as  meafures,  to 
:try  whether  the  fuccefiion  of  long  and  fhort  fyllables  was  fuch 
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xxxvni  ThE  introdu6lion  of  thefe  feet  into  Englilh 
, — ^J,  Verfe,  would  be  altogether  out  of  place;  for  the 
genius  of  our  language  correfponds  not  in  this 
refpeft  to  the  Greek  or  Latin.  I  fay  not,  that 
we  have  no  regard  to  quantity,  or  to  long  and 
fliort,  in  pronouncing.  Many  words  we  have, 
efpecially  our  words  confiding  of  feveral  fyllables, 
where  the  quantity,  or  the  long  and  fliort  fylla- 
bles, are  invariably  fixed  ;  but  great  numbers  we 
have  alfo,  where  the  quantity  is  left  altogether 
loofe.  This  is  the  cafe  with  a  great  part  of  our 
words  confining  of  two  fyllables,  and  with  almoft 
all  our  monofyllables.  In  general,  the  difference 
made  between  long  and  fliort  fyllables,  in  our 
manner  of  pronouncing  them,  is  fo  very  inconfi- 
derable,  and  fo  much  liberty  is  left  us  for  making 
them  either  long  or  fliort  at  pleafure,  that  mere 
quantity  is  of  very  little  effe6t  in  Englifh  Verfi- 
fication.  The  only  perceptible  difference  among 
our  fyllables,  arifes  from  fome  of  them  being- 
uttered  with  that  flronger  percuffion  of  voice, 
which  we  call  Accent.  This  Accent  does  not 
always   make  the  fyllable  longer,  but  gives 


as  fuited  the  melody  of  the  Verfe  :  and  as  feet  of  different  kinds 
could  fometimes  be  applied  for  this  purpofe,  hence  it  happened, 
that  fome  forms  of  Verfe  were  capable  of  being  fcanned  in  dif- 
ferent ways.  For  meafuring  the  hexameter  line,  no  other  feet 
were  found  fo  proper  as  Daftyles  and  Spondees,  and  therefore 
by  thefe  it  is  uniformly  fcanned.  But  no  ear  is  fenfible  of  the 
termination  of  each  foot,  in  reading  an  hexameter  line.  From  a 
mifapprehenfion  of  this  matter,  I  apprehend  that  confufion  has 
fometimes  arifen  among  Writers  in  treating  of  the  profody  both 
of  Latin  and  of  Englilh  Verfe. 

it 
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11  ■•*"*  *  XXXVIII 

certain  order  and  fucceih'on  of  accented  and  .  ', 
unaccented  fyllables,  infinitely  more  than  upon 
their  being  long  or  lhort,  that  the  melody  of  our 
Verfe  depends.  If  we  take  any  of  Mr.  Pope's 
lines,  and  in  reciting  them  alter  the  quantity  of 
the  fyllables,  as  far  as  our  quantities  are  fenfible, 
the  Mulic  of  the  Verfe  will  not  be  much  injured: 
whereas,  if  we  do  not  accent  the  fyllables  ac- 
cording as  the  Verfe  dictates,  its  melody  will  be 
totally  deftroyed*. 

Our  Englifli  Heroic  Verfe  is  of  what  may  be 
called  an  Iambic  ftructure;  that  is,  compofed  of  a 
fucceffion  nearly  alternate  of  fyllables,  not  lhort 
and  long,  but  unaccented  and  accented.  With 
regard  to  the  place  of  thefe  accents,  however, 
fome  liberty  is  admitted,  for  the  fake  of  variety. 
Very  often,  though  not.  always,  the  line  begins 
with  an  unaccented  lyllable  ;  and  fometimes,  in 
the  courfe  of  it,  two  unaccented  fyllables  follow 
each  other.  But  in  general,  there  are  either  five, 


*  See  this  well  illuftrated  in  Lord  Monboddo's  Treatife  of 
the  Origin  and  Progrefs  of  Language,  Vol.  II.  under  the  head 
of  the  Profody  of  Language.  He  mews  that  this  is  not  only 
the  conftitution  of  our  own  Verfe,  but  that  by  our  manner  of 
reading  Latin  Verfe,  we  make  its  Mufic  nearly  the  fame.  For 
we  certainly  do  not  pronounce  it  according  to  the  antient  quan- 
tities, fo  as  to  make  the  mufical  time  of  one  long  fyllable  equal 
to  two  fhort  ones ;  but  according  to  a  fucceffion  of  accented 
and  unaccented  fyllables,  only  mixed  in  a  ratio  different  from 
that  of  our  own  Verfe.  No  Roman  could  poffibly  underftand 
our  pronunciation. 

vol.  in.  h  or 
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XXXVIII 

_',  number  of  fyllables  is  ten,  unlefs  where  an 
Alexandrian  Verfe  is  occaiionally  admitted.  In 
Verfes  not  Alexandrian,  inllances  occur  where 
the  line  appears  to  have  more  than  the  limited 
number.  But  in  fuch  inftances  I  apprehend  it 
will  be  found,  that  fome  of  the  liquid  fyllables 
are  fo  flurred  in  pronouncing,  as  to  bring  the 
Verfe,  with  refpe6l  to  its  efFe6l  upon  the  ear, 
within  the  ufual  bounds. 

Another  effential  circumftance  in  the  confti- 
tution  of  our  Verfe,  is  the  caefural  paufe,  which 
falls  towards  the  middle  of  each  line.  Some 
paufe  of  this  kind,  dictated  by  the  melody,  is 
found  in  the  Verfe  of  mod  nations.  It  is  found, 
as  might  be  fhewn,  in  the  Latin  hexameter.  In 
the  French  Heroic  Verfe,  it  is  very  fenfible. 
That  is  a  Verfe  of  twelve  fyllables,  and  in  every 
line,  juft  after  the  fixth  fyllable,  there  falls  re- 
gularly and  indifpenfably,  a  caefural  paufe,  divid- 
ing the  line  into  two  equal  hemiftichs.  For 
example,  in  the  firft  lines  of  Boileau's  Epiltle  to 
the  King. 

Jeune  &  vaillant  heros  |  dont  la  haute  fagefle 
N'eft  point  le  fruit  tardif  |  d'une  lente  vieilleffe, 
Qui  feul  fans  Miniftre  |  a  l'example  des  Dieux 
Soutiens  tout  par  toi-meme  J  &  vois  tous  par  fes  veux. 

In  this  train  all  their  Verfes  proceed ;  the  one 
half  of  the  line  always  anfwering  to  the  other, 
and  the  fame  chime  returning  incelfantly  on  the 
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ear  without  intermiflion  or  change ;  which  is  LECT. 
certainly  a  defect  in  their  Verfe,  and  unfits  it  ^XXVI^ 
fo  very  much  for  the  freedom  and  dignity  of 
Heroic  Poetry.    On  the  other  hand  it  is  a  dif- 
tinguilhing  advantage  of  our  Englilh  Verfe,  that 
it  allows  the  paufe  to  be  varied  through  four 
different  fyllables  in  the  line.    The  paufe  may 
fall  after  the  4th,  the  5th,  the  6th,  or  the  7th 
fyllable ;  and  according  as  the  paufe  is  placed 
after  one  or  other  of  thefe  fyllables,  the  melody 
of  the  verfe  is  much  changed,  its  air  and  cadence 
are  diverfified.  By  this  means,  uncommon  rich- 
nefs  and  variety  are  added  to  Englifh  Verifica- 
tion. 


When  the  paufe  falls  earlieft,  that  is,  after 
the  4th  fyllable,  the  brifkefl  melody  is  thereby 
formed,  and  the  mofl  fpirited  air  given  to  the 
line.  In  the  following  lines  of  the  Rape  of  the 
Lock,  Mr.  Pope  has  with  exquifite  propriety 
fuited  the  conftrudtion  of  the  Verfe  to  the 
fubjecl :  , 

On  her  white  breaft  |  a  fparkling  crofs  fhe  wore, 
Which  Jews  might  kifs  |  and  infidels  adore ; 
Her  lively  looks  |  a  fprightly  mind  difclofe, 
Quick  as  her  eyes  |  and  as  unfixed  as  thofe, 
Favours  to  none  J  to  all  fhe  fmiles  extends, 
Oft  {he  rejects  |  but  never  once  offends. 

Whkn-  the  paufe  falls  after  the  5th  fyllable, 
which  divides  the  line  into  two  equal  portions, 
the  melody  is  fenfibly  altered.  The  Verfe  lofes 
that  brifk  and  fprightly  air,  which  it  had  with 
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L  e  c  T.  the  former  paufe,  and  becomes  more  fmooth, 
^XXyVI"-,  gentle,  and  flowing. 

Eternal  funfhine  |  of  the  fpotlefs  mind, 

Each  prayer  accepted  |  and  each  wifh  refigned. 

When  the  paufe  proceeds  to  follow  the  6th 
fyllable,  the  tenor  of  the  Mufic  becomes  folemn 
and  grave.  The  Verfe  marches  now  with  a 
more  flow  and  meafured  pace,  than  in  either  of 
the  two  former  cafes. 

The  wrath  of  Peleus'  fon  |  the  direful  fpring 
Of  all  the  Grecian  woes  |  O  goddefs,  fmg  I 

But  the  grave  folemn  cadence  becomes  dill 
more  fenfible,  when  the  panic  falls  after  the  7th 
fyllable*  which  is  the  neareft  place  to  the  end  of 
the  line  that  it  can  occupy.  This  kind  of  Verfe 
occurs  the  feldomeft,  but  has  a  happy  effect  in 
diverfifying  the  melody.  It  produces  that  flow 
Alexandrian  air,  which  is  finely  fuited  to  a 
clofe  ;  and  for  this  reafon,  fuch  lines  almofl 
never  occur  together,  but  are  ufed  in  finiflu'ng 
the  couplet. 

And  in  the  fmooth  description  |  murmur  (till. 
Long  loved  adored  ideas !  |  all  adieu. 

I  have  taken  my  examples  from  Verfes  in 
rhyme ;  becaufe  in  thefe,  our  Verfification  is 
fubje&ed  to  the  ftri&eft  law.  As  Blank  Verfe 
is  of  a  freer  kind,  and  naturally  is  read  with 
lefs  cadence  or  tone,  the  paufes  in  it,  and  the 
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effect  of  them,  are  not  always  fo  fcnfible  to  the  lect. 
ear.    It  is  conltrueted,  however,  entirely  upon  xxxvni. 
the  fume  principles,  with  refpect  to  the  place 
of  the  paufe.    There  are  fome,  who,  in  order 
to  exalt  the  variety  and  the  power  of  our  Heroic 
Yerfe,  have  maintained  that  it  admits  of  mufical 
paufes,  not  only  after  thofe  four  fyllables  where 
I  afligned  their  place,  but  after  any  one  fyllable 
in  the  Verfe  indifferently,  where  the  fenfe  directs 
it  to  be  placed.    This,  in  my  opinion,  is  the 
fame  thing  as  to  maintain  that  there  is  no  paufe 
at  all  belonging  to  the  natural  melody  of  the 
"Verfe;  fince,  according  to  this  notion,  the  paufe 
is  formed  entirely  to  the  meaning,  not  by  the 
mufic.    But  this  I  apprehend  to  be  contrary 
both  to  the  nature  of  Verification,  and  to  the 
experience  of  every  good  ear*.    Thofe  cer- 
tainly are  the  happieft  lines,  wherein  the  paufe 
prompted  by  the  melody,  coincides  in  fome 


*  In  the  Italian  Heroic  Verfe  employed  by  Taflb  in  his 
Gierufalemme,  and  Ariofto  in  his  Orlando,  the  paufes  are  of 
the  fame  varied  nature  with  thofe  which  I  have  fhewn  to  belong 
to  Englifh  Verfification,  and  fall  after  the  fame  four  fyllables  in 
the  line.  Marmontel,  in  his  Poe'tique  Francoife,  Vol.  I.  p.  269. 
takes  notice  that  this  conftruftion  of  Verfe  is  common  to  the 
Italians  and  the  Englifh ;  and  defends  the  uniformity  of  the* 
French  csefural  paufe  upon  this  ground,  that  the  alternation  of 

■  mafculine  and  feminine  rhymes,  furnifhes  fufficient  variety  to 

Ithe  French  Poetry  ;  whereas  the  change  of  movement  occa- 
fioned  by  the  four  different  paufes  in  Englifh  and  Italian  Verfe, 

j produces,  according  to  him,  too  great  divcrfity.  On  the  head 
of  paufes  in  Englifh  Verfification,  fee  the  Elements  of  Criticifm, 

I  Chap.  18.  Seft.  4. 
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xxxvin  degree  with  that  of  the  fenfe> or  at  leaft  does  not 
i'  -r  J  tend  to  fpoil  or  interrupt  the  meaning.  Wherever 

any  oppofition  between  the  raufic  and  the  fenfe 

chances  to  take  place,  I  obferved  before,  in 

treating  of  Pronunciation  or  Delivery,  that  the 

proper  method  of  reading  thefe  lines,  is  to  read 

them  according  as  the  fenfe  dictates,  neglecting 

or  ilurring  the  caefural  paufe,  which  renders 

the  line  lei's  graceful  indeed,  but,  however,  does 

not  entirely  deftroy  its  found. 

Our  Blank  Verfe  poffefles  great  advantages, 
and  is  indeed  a  noble,  bold,  and  difencumbered 
ipecies  of  Verification.  The  principal  defect  in 
rhyme,  is  the  full  clofe  which  it  forces  upon  the 
ear,  at  the  end  of  every  couplet.  Blank  Verfe  is 
freed  from  this,  and  allows  the  lines  to  run  into 
each  other  with  as  great  liberty  as  the  Latin  hex- 
ameter permits,  perhaps  with  greater.  Hence  it 
is  particularly  fuited  to  fubjects  of  dignity  and 
force,  which  demand  more  free  and  manly  num- 
bers than  rhvme.  The  conftraint  and  ftridt  re- 
gularity  of  rhyme,  are  unfavourable  to  the  fub- 
lime,  or  to  the  highly  pathetic  ftrain.  An  Epic 
Poem,  or  a  Tragedy,  would  be  fettered  and 
degraded  by  it.  It  is  bell  adapted  to  compofi- 
tions  of  a  temperate  ftrain,  where  no  particular 
vehemence  is  required  in  the  Sentiments,  nor 
great  fublimity  in  the  Style ;  fuch  as  Paftorals, 
Elegies,  Epiftles,  Satires,  &c.  To  thefe  it  com- 
municates that  degree  of  elevation  which  is 
proper  for  them ;  and  without  any  other  affiftance 
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Efficiently  diftinguifhes  the  Style  from  Profe.  lect. 
He  who  mould  write  fuch  Poems  in  Blank  Verfe,  ^x^VIIf; 
would  render  his  work  harfh  and  unpleafing.  In 
order  to  fupport  a  poetical  Style,  he  would  be 
obliged  t  o  affect  a  pomp  of  language,  unfuitable 
to  the  fubjedi. 

Though  I  join  in  opinion  with  thofe,  who 
think  that  rhyme  finds  its  proper  place  in  the 
middle,  but  not  in  the  higher  regions  of  Poetry, 
I  can  by  no  means  join  in  the  invectives  which 
fome  have  poured  out  againft  it,  as  if  it  were  a 
mere  barbarous  jingling  of  founds,  fit  only  for 
children,  and  owing  to  nothing  but  the  corruption 
of  tafte  in  the  monkifh  ages.  Rhyme  might  in- 
deed be  barbarous  in  Latin  or  Greek  Verfe, 
becaufe  thefe  languages  by  the  fonoroufnefs  of 
their  words,  by  their  liberty  of  tranfpofition  and 
inverfion,  by  their  fixed  quantities  and  mufical 
pronunciation,  could  carry  on  the  melody  of 
verfe  without  its  aid.  But  it  does  not  follow, 
that  therefore  it  muft  be  barbarous  in  the  Englifh 
language,  which  is  deftitute  of  thefe  advantages. 
Every  language  has  powers  and  graces,  and 
mufic  peculiar  to  itfelf ;  and  what  is  becoming 
in  one,  would  be  ridiculous  in  another.  Rhvme 
was  barbarous  in  Latin  ;  and  an  attempt  to  con- 
ftruft  Englifh  Verfes  after  the  form  of  hexame- 
ters, and  pentameters,  and  Sapphics,  is  as  bar- 
barous among  us.  It  is  not  true,  that  rhyme  is 
merely  a  monkifh  invention.  On  the  contrary, 
it  has  obtained  under  different  forms,  in  the 
Verification  of  moft  known  nations.  It  is  found 
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xxxvm  *°  antient  Poetry  of  the  northern  nations 
of  Europe;  it  is  faid  to  be  found  among 
the  Arabs,  the  Perfians,  the  Indians,  and  the 
Americans.  This  fliews  that  there  if  fomething 
in  the  return  of  fimilar  founds,  which  is  grate- 
ful to  the  ears  of  moft  part  of  mankind.  And 
if  any  one,  after  reading  Mr.  Pope's  Rape  of  the 
Lock,  or  Eloifa  to  Abelard,  {hall  not  admit  our 
rhyme,  with  all  its  varieties  of  paufes,  to  carry 
both  elegance,  and  fweetnefs  of  found,  his  ear 
muft  be  pronounced  to  be  of  a  very  peculiar 
kind. 

The  prefent  form  of  our  Englifti  Heroic  rhyme 
in  couplets,  is  a  modern  fpecies  of  Verification. 
The  meafure  generally  ufed  in  the  days  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  King  James,  and  King  Charles  I. 
was  the  ftanza  of  eight  lines,  fuch  as  Spenfer 
employs,  borrowed  from  the  Italian  ;  a  meafure 
very  constrained  and  artificial.  Waller  was  the 
firft  who  brought  couplets  into  vogue;  and  Dry- 
den  afterwards  eftabliflied  the  ufage.  Waller 
firft,  fmoothed  our  Verfe  ;  Dryden  perfected  it. 
Mr.  Pope's  Verfification  has  a  peculiar  character. 
It  is  flowing  and  fmooth  in  the  higheft  degree ; 
far  more  laboured  and  correct  than  that  of  any 
who  went  before  him.  He  introduced  one  con- 
liderable  change  into  Heroic  Verfe,  by  totally 
throwing  afide  the  triplets,  or  three  lines  rhym- 
ing together,  in  which  Mr.  Dryden  abounded. 
Dryden's  Verfification,  however,  has  very  great 
merit ;  and,  like  all  his  productions,  has  much 
fpirit,  mixed  with  careleflhefs.    If  not  fo  fmooth 
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and  correct  as  Pope's,  it  is  however  more  varied  l  e  c  t. 
and  eafy.    He  fubjeas  himfelf  lefs  to  the  rule  of  ^KXW1U- 
doling  the  fenfe  with  the  couplet;  and  frequently 
takes  the  liberty  of  making  his  couplets  run  into 
one  another,  with  fomewhat  of  the  freedom  of 
Blank  Yerle. 
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PASTORAL  POETRY — LYRIC  POETRY. 

lect.  TN  the  laft  Lecture,  I  gave  an  account  of  the 
xxxix^  J.  j^-^e  an(j  pr0grefs  0f  Poetry,  and  made  fome 

obfervations  on  the  nature  of  Englifli  Verflfica- 
tion.  I  now  proceed  to  treat  of  the  chief  kinds 
of  Poetical  Compofition,  and  of  the  critical 
rules  that  relate  to  them.  I  mail  follow  that 
order  which  is  moft  fimple  and  natural,  begin- 
ning with  the  leffer  forms  of  Poetry,  and  afcend- 
ing  from  them  to  the  Epic  and  Dramatic,  as  the 
moft  dignified.  This  Lecture  (hall  be  employed 
on  Paftoral  and  Lyric  Poetry. 

Though  I  begin  with  the  confideration  of 
Paftoral  Poetry,  it  is  not  becaufe  I  confider  it 
as  one  of  the  earlieft  forms  of  Poetical  Compo- 
fition. On  the  contrary,  I  am  of  opinion  that 
it  was  not  cultivated  as  a  diftinct  (pedes,  or  fub- 
jecl;  of  Writing,  until  fociety  had  advanced  in 
refinement.  Moft  Authors  have  indeed  in- 
dulged the  fancy,  that  becaufe  the  life  which 

mankind 
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mankind  at  firft  led  was  rural,  therefore  their  lect. 
£rft  Poetry  was  Paftoral,  or  employed  in  the 
celebration  of  rural  fcenes  and  objects.  I  make 
no  doubt,  that  it  would  borrow  many  of  its 
images  and  allufions  from  thofe  natural  objects 
with  which  men  were  bell  acquainted ;  but  I 
am  perfuaded  that  the  calm  and  tranquil  fcenes 
of  rural  felicity  were  not,  by  any  means,  the 
rirft  objects  which  inspired  that  ftrain  of  Compo- 
fition  which  we  now  call  Poetry.  It  was  infpired, 
in  the  rirlt  periods  of  every  nation,  by  events 
and  objects  which  roufed  men's  paffions  ;  or,,  at 
leaft,  awakened  their  wonder  and  admiration. 
The  actions  of  their  Gods  and  Heroes,  their 
own  exploits  in  war,  the  fucceffes  or  misfortunes 
of  their  countrymen  and  friends,  furnifhed  the 
firrt  Themes  to  the  Bards  of  every  country. 
What  was  of  a  Paftoral  kind  in  their  Compofi- 
tions,  was  incidental  only.  They  did  not  think 
of  chufing  for  their  Theme  the  tranquillity  and 
the  pleafures  of  the  country,  as  long  as  thefe 
were  daily  and  familiar  objects  to  them.  It  was 
not  till  men  had  begun  to  be  affembled  in  great 
cities,  after  the  diftinctions  of  rank  and  Itation 
were  formed,  and  the  buttle  of  Courts  and  large 
Societies  was  known,  that  Paftoral  Poetry  af- 
fumed  its  prefent  form.  Men  then  began  to 
look  back  upon  the  more  limple  and  innocent 
life  which  their  forefathers  led,  or  which,  at 
leaft,  they  fancied  them  to  have  led :  they 
looked  back  upon  it  with  pleafure ;  and  in  thofe 
rural  fcenes,  and  paftoral  occupations,  imagining 
a  degree  of  felicity  to  take  place  fuperior  to  what 

they 
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^xxjx''  the^. 110W  enj°yed'  conceived  the  idea  of  cele- 
i^-^Jj  brating  it  in  Poetry.    It  was  in  the  court  of 
King  Ptolemy  that  Theocritus  wrote  the  firft 
Paftorals  with  which  we  are  acquainted ;  and  in 
the  court  of  Auguftus  he  was  imitated  by  Virgil. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of 
Paftoral  Poetry,  it  is,  undoubtedly,  a  natural 
and  very  agreeable  form  of  Poetical  Compofi- 
tion.    It  recals  to  our  imagination  thofe  gay 
fcenes,  and  pleafing  views  of  nature,  which 
commonly  are  the  delight  of  our  childhood  and 
youth;  and  to  which,  in  more  advanced  years, 
the  greateft  part  of  men  recur  with  pleafure.    It  - 
exhibits  to  us  a  life  with  which  we  are  accuf- 
tomed  to  afTociatethe  ideas  of  peace,  of  leifure, 
and  of  innocence;  and  therefore  we  readily  fet 
open  our  heart  to  fuch  reprefentations  as  pro- 
mife  to  banilh  from  our  thoughts  the  cares  of 
the  world,  and  to  tranfport  us  into  calm  Elyfian 
regions.    At  the  fame  time,  no  fubject  feems 
to  be  more  favourable  to  Poetry.    Amidft  rural 
objects,  nature  prefents,  on  all  hands,  the  fined 
field  for  defcription ;  and  nothing  appears  to 
flow  more,  of  its  own  accord,  into  Poetical 
Numbers,  than  rivers  and  mountains,  meadows 
and  hills,  flocks  and  trees,  and  fliepherds  void 
of  care.    Hence  this  fpecies  of  Poetry  has,  at 
all  times,  allured  many  Readers,  and  excited 
many  Writers.    But,  notwithftanding  the  ad- 
vantages it  poirefTes,  it  will  appear,  from  what 
I  have  farther  to  obferve  upon  it,  that  there  is 
hardly  any  fpecies  of  Poetry  which  is  more  dif- 
ficult 
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fvcult  to  be  carried  to  perfection,  or  in  which  lect. 
fewer  Writers  have  excelled.  £LXIX. 


Pastoral  life  may  be  considered  in  three  dif- 
ferent views  ;  either  fuch  as  it  now  actually  is  ; 
when  the  ltate  of  fhepherds  is  reduced  to  be  a 
mean,  fervile,  and  laborious  ftate  ;  when  their 
employments  are  become  difagreeable,  and  their 
ideas  grofs  and  low  :  or  fuch  as  we  may  fuppofe 
it  once  to  have  been,  in  the  more  early  and 
limple  ages,  when  it  was  a  life  of  eafe  and 
abundance ;  when  the  wealth  of  men  confifted 
chiefly  in  flocks  and  herds,  and  the  Ihepherd, 
though  unrefined  in  his  manners,  was  refpectable 
in  his  ftate  :  or,  laftly,  fuch  as  it  never  was,  and 
never  can  in  reality  be,  when,  to  the  eafe,  in- 
nocence, and  limplicity  of  the  early  ages,  wTe 
attempt  to  add  the  polilhed  tafte  and  cultivated 
manners  of  modern  times :  Of  thefe  three 
ftates,  the  firft  is  too  grofs  and  mean,  the  laft 
too  refined  and  unnatural,  to  be  made  the 
ground-work  of  Paftoral  Poetry.  Either  of 
thefe  extremes  is  a  rock  upon  which  the  Poet 
will  fplit,  if  he  approach  too  near  it.  We  (ball 
be  difgufted  if  he  give  us  too  much  of  the  fer- 
vile employments  and  low  ideas  of  actual  * 
peafants,  as  Theocritus  is  cenfured  for  having 
fometimes  done  ;  and  if,  like  fome  of  the  French 
and  Italian  Waiters  of  Paftorals,  he  makes  his 
Shepherds  difcourfe  as  if  they  were  courtiers  and 
fcholars,  he  then  retains  the  name  only,  but 


wants  the  fpirit  of  Paftoral  Poetry. 
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xxxix '     HE  mUft'  therefore>  keeP in  the  middle  ftation 

\  -fjj  between  thefe.    He  muft  form  to  himfelf  tlie 

idea  of  a  rural  ftate,  fuch  as  in  certain  periods 
of  Society  may  have  actually  taken  place,  where 
there  was  eafe,  equality,  and  innocence  ;  where 
Shepherds  were  gay  and  agreeable,  without  be- 
ing learned  or  refined;  and  plain  and  artlefs, 
without  being  grofs  and  wretched.  The  great 
charm  of  Paftoral  Poetry  arifes  from  the  view 
which  it  exhibits  of  the  tranquillity  and  happi- 
nefs  of  a  rural  life.  This  pleafing  illufion,  there- 
fore, the  Poet  muft  carefully  maintain.  He 
muft  difplay  to  us  all  that  is  agreeable  in  that 
ftate,  but  hide  whatever  is  difpleafing  *.  Let 

him 


*  In  the  following  beautiful  lines  of  the  firft  Eclogue,  Virgil 
has,  in  the  true  fpirit  of  a  Paftoral  Poet,  brought  together  as 
agreeable  an  aflemblage  of  images  of  rural  pleafure  as  can  any- 
where be  found  : 

Fortunate  fenex  !  hie  inter  flumina  nota, 
Et  fontes  facros  frigus  captabis  opacum. 
Hinc  tibi,  quje  femper  vicino  ab  limite  fepes, 
Hyblaeis  apibus,  florem  depafta  falifti, 
Sxpe  levi  fomnum  fuadebit  inire  fufurro, 
Hinc  alta  fub  rupc  canet  frondator  ad  auras  ; 
Nec  tamen  interca,  raucre,  tua  cura,  palumbes, 
Nec  gemere  aeria  ceflabit  turtur  ab  ulmo. 

Happy  old  man  !  here  mid  th'  accuftom'd  ftreams 
And  facred  fprings  you'll  fhun  the  fcorching  beams  ; 
While  from  yon  willow  fence,  thy  pafture's  bound, 
The  bees  that  fuck  their  flowery  ftores  around, 
Shall  fweetly  mingle  with  the  whifpering  boughs, 
Their  lulling  murmurs,  and  invite  repofe. 

While 
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him  paint  its  fimplicity  and  innocence  to  the  L  E  c  T. 
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full,  but  cover  its  rudenefs  and  mifery.  Dif-  ,_  ^ 
treifes,  indeed,  and  anxieties,  he  may  attribute 
to  it ;  for  it  would  be  perfectly  unnatural  to  fup- 
pole  any  condition  of  human  life  to  be  without 
them  ;  but  they  mult  be  of  fuch  a  nature  as  not 
to  mock  the  fancy  with  any  thing  peculiarly 
difgufting  in  the  Paftoral  life.  The  Shepherd 
may  well  be  afflicted  for  the  difpleafure  of  his 
miftrefs,  or  for  the  lofs  of  a  favourite  lamb.  It 
is  a  fufficient  recommendation  of  any  Itate,  to 
have  only  fuch  evils  as  thefe  to  deplore.  In 
ftiort,  it  is  the  Paftoral  life  fomewhat  embellifhed 
and  beautified,  at  leaft  feen  on  its  fairell  fide 
only,  that  the  Poet  ought  to  prefent  to  us.  But 
let  him  take  care  that,  in  embellifhing  nature, 
he  do  not  altogether  difguife  her  ;  or  pretend  to 
join  with  rural  fimplicity  and  happinefs,  fuch 
improvements  as  are  unnatural  and  foreign  to  it. 
If  it  be  not  exactly  real  life  which  he  prefents 
to  us,  it  mull,  however,  be  fomewhat  that  re- 
fembles  it.  This,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  general 
idea  of  Paftoral  Poetry.  But,  in  order  to  exa- 
mine it  more  particularly,  let  us  confider,  flrft, 
the  Icenery;  next,  the  characters;  and  laftly, 
the  fubjects  and  actions  which  this  fort  of  Com- 
pofition  fhould  exhibit. 


While  from  fteep  rocks  the  primer's  fong  is  heard ; 
Nor  the  foft  cooing  dove,  thy  fav'rite  bird, 
Meanwhile  mall  ceafe  to  breathe  her  melting  ftrain, 
Nor  turtles  from  th'  aerial  elms  to  plain.  WhahtoKj, 

As 
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L  E  c  T.  As  to  the  Scene,  it  is  clear,  that  it  muft  al- 
xxxix^  wayg  D(J  ja-^  -n  tjie  country9  an^  much  0f  the 

Poet's  merit  depends  on  defcribing  it  beauti- 
fully. Virgil  is,  in  this  refpedt,  excelled  by 
Theocritus,  whofe  defcriptions  of  natural  beau- 
ties are  richer,  and  more  piclurefque  than  thofe 
of  the  other  *.  In  every  Paftoral,  a  fcene,  or 
rural  profpecl;,  fliould  be  diftinctly  drawn,  and 

fet 


*  What  rural  fcenery,  for  inftance,  can  be  painted  in  more 
lively  colours  than  the  following  defcription  exhibits  ? 

'  Ev  Tt  vsoTfwtToitri  ■yEyafioTEj  woc^iom. 

ajxpiv  uVffflt  xara  xjaroj  SovEonru- 
A»yE'£ot  <&tO£ou.  te*  to      lyylQtv  tffov  oSag 
Ni/ju.<P«v  t|  avTjoto  xar£t(0o/jtEvov  KiXugvo-oiu 
Tol  o\  wort  (TXiEfai';  o^oSa.[xnot)i  dv9x\'unis 
TtTTiyE;  "KoihcvyiZms  e%ov  wovov.  a.  V  o\o\vyu» 
TriXofltv  ev  WMVOiTo-t  fictTuv  r  patent*  axa'v9aK» 
uAit5o»  Ko^viSoi  xai  a'xavDiJE;  ej*eve  Tgu''ya.'v• 

rTavx'  wctJev  Sspto?  fx«Xa  ir'imo-  ;   wo"5f  3'  W7rwf))j* 
'O^vai  jixiy  Trap  woo-o-l  <5?apa  TrAEupaicn  5e  fxaXa. 

A«4/»Xe'w;  a'ju|LUV  ex^*^™*  T01  *  exE^ynTO 
'OjaraxEj  /Spa  jSuXoieri  xaTa^plSovsr.,-  ipao^E' 

Tiieockit.  Idyll,  vii.  132. 

on  foft  beds  recline 
Of  lentifk,  and  young  branches  of  the  vine  : 
Poplars  and  elms  above,  their  foliage  fpread, 
JLent  a  cool  fhade,  and  wav'd  the  breezy  head  ; 
Below,  a  llream,  from  the  nymphs  facred  cave, 
In  free  meanders  led  its  murm'ring  wave  : 
In  the  warm  fun-beams,  verdant  lhades  among, 
Shrill  grafshoppers  rcnew'd  their  plaintive  fong  ; 
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fet  before  us.  It  is  not  enough,  that  we  have  lect. 
thole  unmeaning  groupes  of  violets  and  rofes,  of  ,XXX1X', 
birds,  and  brooks,  and  breezes,  which  our  com- 
mon Paltoral-mongers  throw  together,  and  which 
are  perpetually  recurring  upon  us  without  varia- 
tion. A  good  Poet  ought  to  give  us  fuch  a 
landfcape,  as  a  painter  could  copy  after.  His 
objeel;  muft  be  particularifed :  the  ftream,  the 
rock,  or  the  tree,  muft,  each  of  them,  Hand 
forth,  fo  as  to  make  a  figure  in  the  imagination, 
and  to  give  us  a  pleafing  conception  of  the  place 
where  we  are.  A  fingle  objeel:,  happily  intro- 
duced, will  fometimes  diftinguifli  and  charac- 
terife  a  whole  fcene ;  fuch  as  the  antique  ruftic 
Sepulchre,  a  very  beautiful  objeel;  in  a  land- 
fcape ;  which  Virgil  has  fet  before  us,  and  which 
he  has  taken  from  Theocritus  : 

Hinc  adeo  media  eft  nobis  via;  jamque  fepulchrum 

Incipit  apparere  Bianoris;  hie  ubi  denfas 

Agricolse  ftringunt  frondes   Ecl.  IX.* 


At  diftance  far,  concealed  in  fhades,  alone, 

Sweet  Philomela  pour'd  her  tuneful  moan  : 

The  lark,  the  goldfinch,  warbled  lays  of  love, 

And  fweetly  penfive,  coo'd  the  turtle  dove  : 

While  honey  bees,  for  ever  on  the  wing, 

Humm'd  round  the  flowers,  or  fipt  the  filver  fpring, 

The  rich,  ripe  feafon,  gratified  the  fenfe 

With  fummer's  fweets,  and  autumn's  redolence. 

Apples  and  pears  lay  ftrew'd  in  heaps  around, 

And  the  plum's  loaded  branches  kifs'd  the  ground. 

Fawkes. 

*  .  To  our  mid  journey  are  we  come, 

I  fee  the  top  of  old  Bianor's  tomb  ; 
vol.  in.  1  Here 


* 
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L  E  C  T.  Not  only  in  prof  effed  defcriptions  of  the  fcenery, 

YYYTY  * 

y^^^j  but  in  the  frequent  alluftons  to  natural  objects, 
which  occur,  of  courfe,  in  Paftorals,  the  Poet 
muft,  above  all  things,  itudy  variety.    He  mult 
diverfify  his  face  of  nature,  by  prefenting  to  us 
new  images  ;  or  otherwife,  he  will  foon  become 
infipid  with  thofe  known  topics  of  defcription, 
which  were  original,  it  is  true,  in  the  firft  Poets, 
who  copied  them  from  nature,  but  which  are 
now  wrorn  threadbare  by  inceflant  imitation.  It 
is  alfo  incumbent  on  him  to  fuit  the  fcenery  to 
the  fubject  of  the  Paftoral ;  and,  according  as  it 
is  of  a  gay  or  a  melancholy  kind,  to  exhibit  na- 
ture under  fuch  forms  as  may  correfpond  with 
the  emotions  or  fentiments  which  he  defcribesr 
Thus  Virgil,  in  his  fecond  Eclogue,  which  con- 
tains the  Lamentation  of  a  defpairing  Lover, 
gives,  with  propriety,  a  gloomy  appearance  to 
the  fcene : 

Tantum  inter  denfas,  umbrofa  cacumina,  fagos, 
Aflulue  veniebat;  ibi  hacc  inconclita  folus 
Montibus  Sc  fylvis  ftudio  ja£tabat  inani  *. 

With  regard  to  the  characters,  or  perfons, 
which  are  proper  to  be  introduced  into  Paltorals, 
it  is  not  enough  that  they  be  perfons  rending  in 


Here  Mjeris,  where  the  f wains  thick  branches  prune, 
And  ftrew  their  leaves,  our  voices  let  us  tune. 

Warton. 

*  Mid  lhapes  of  thicken:  beech  he  pin'd  alone, 

To  the  wild  woods  and  mountains  made  his  moan  ; 

Still  day  by  day,  in  incoherent  ftrains, 

'Twaa  all  he  could,  defpairing  told  his  pains.  Wartox. 

the 
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the  country.  The  adventures,  or  the  difcourfes  L}^£^' 
of  courtiers  or  citizens,  in  the  country,  are  not  ^ 
what  we  look  for  in  fuch  Writings ;  we  expect 
to  be  entertained  by  Shepherds,  or  perfons  wholly 
engaged  in  rural  occupations  ;  whofe  innocence 
and  freedom  from  the  cares  of  the  world  may, 
in  our  imagination,  form  an  agreeable  contrail 
with  the  manners  and  characters  of  thofe  who 
are  ensao-ed  in  the  buftle  of  life. 

One  of  the  principal  difficulties  which  here 
occurs  has  been  already  hinted  ;  that  of  keeping 
the  exa6l  medium  between  too  much  rufticity 
on  the  one  hand,  and  two  much  refinement  on 
the  other.    The  Shepherd,  affuredly,  mull  be 
plain  and  unaffected  in  his  manner  of  thinking, 
i  on  all  fubjects.     An  amiable  fimplicity  mull  be 
the  ground-work  of  his  chara6ter.    At  the  fame 
time,  there  is  no  neceffity  for  his  being  dull  and 
infipid.  He  may  have  good  fenfe  and  reflection  j 
he  may  have  fprightlinefs  and  vivacity  ;  he  may 
have  very  tender  and  delicate  feelings  j  fince 
thefe  are,  more  or  lefs,  the  portion  of  men  in  all 
ranks  of  life;  and  lince,  undoubtedly,  there 
-was  much  genius  in  the  world,  before  there 
were  learning,  or  arts,  to  refine  it.    But  then  he 
imuft  not  fubtilife ;  he  muft  not  deal  in  general 
i  reflections,  and  abftraet  reafoning  ;  and  ftilllefs 
in  the  points  and  conceits  of  an  affected  gallan- 
try, which  furely  belong  not  to  his  character 
and  fituation.    Some  of  thefe  conceits  are  the 
chief  blemifhes  of  the  Italian  Paftorals,  which 
.are  otherwife  beautiful.      When  Aminta,  in 

i  2  Taffo, 
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^xxix '  Taff°'  iS  difentanSIing  llis  Miftrefs's  hair  from 
i  the  tree  to  which  a  favage  had  bound  it,  he  is 

reprefented  as  faying  :  «  Cruel  tree !  how 
"  couldft  thou  injure  that  lovely  hair  which  did 
"  thee  fo  much  honour  ?  thy  rugged  trunk  was 
"  not  worthy  offuch  lovely  knots.  What  ad- 
"  vantage  have  the  fervants  of  love,  if  thofe 
"  precious  chains  are  common  to  them,  and  to 
"  the  trees*?"  Such  drained  fentiments  as 
thefe,  ill  befit  the  woods.  Rural  perfonages  are 
fuppofed  to  fpeak  the  language  of  plain  fenfe, 
and  natural  feelings.  When  they  defcribe,  or 
relate,  they  do  it  with  Simplicity,  and  naturally 
allude  to  rural  circumftances  j  as  in  thofe 
beautiful  lines  of  one  of  Virgil's  Eclogues  : 

Sepibus  in  noltris  parvam  te  rofcida  mala 
(Dux  ego  vefter  eram)  vidi  cum  matre  legentem; 
Alter  ab  undecimo  turn  me  jam  ceperat  annus, 
Jam  fragiles  poteram  a  terra  contingere  ramos. 
Ut  vidi,  ut  perii,  ut  me  malus  abftulit  error  -j-. 


*  Gia  di  nodi  fi  bei  non  era  degno 
Cofi  rovido  tronco  ;  or  cbe  vantaggio 
Ilanno  i  fervi  d'amor,  fe  lor  commune 
E'con  le  piante  ill  pretiofo  laccio  ? 
Pianta  crudel !  potefti  quel  bel  crine 
Offender,  tu,  ch'a  te  feo  tanto  onore  ?    Atto  III.  Sc.  I. 

•J-  Once  with  your  mother  to  our  fields  you  came 
For  dewy  apples  ;  thence  I  date  my  flame  ; 
The  choiceft  fruit  I  pointed  to  your  view, 
Though  young,  my  raptured  foul  was  flx'don  you  ; 
The  boughs  I  juft  could  reach  with  little  arms  ; 
But  then,  even  then,  could  feel  thy  powerful  charms. 
O,  how  I  gaz'd,  in  pleafing  tranfport  toft  ! 
How  glow'd  my  heart  in  fweet  delufion  loft  !  Wartox. 

4  In 
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throw  an  apple  at  her  lover  :  .  jf 

Turn  Fugit  ad  ialices,  et  fe  cupit  ante  videri  *. 

This  is  naive,  as  the  French  exprefs  it,  and  per- 
fectly liiited  to  Paftoral  manners.  Mr.  Pope 
wanted  to  imitate  this  paffage,and,  as  he  thought, 
to  improve  upon  it.    He  does  it  thus  : 

The  fprightly  Sylvia  trips  along  the  green, 
She  runs  ;  but  hopes  fhe  does  not  run  unfeen  j 
"While  a  kind  glance  at  her  purfuer  flies, 
How  much  at  variance  are  her  feet  and  eyes  ! 

This  falls  far  fliort  of  Virgil ;  the  natural  and 
pleafing  fimplicity  of  the  defcription  is  de- 
ftroyed,  by  the  quaint  and  affected  turn  in  the 
laft  line  :  "  How  much  at  variance  are  her  feet 
and  eyes." 

Supposing  the  Poet  to  have  formed  correct 
ideas  concerning  his  Paftoral  characters  and 
perfonages ;  the  next  enquiry  is,  About  what  is 
he  to  employ  them  ?  and  what  are  to  be  the  fub- 
jects  of  his  Eclogues  ?  For  it  is  not  enough, 
ithat  he  gives  us  Shepherds  difcourfing  together. 
Every  good  Poem,  of  every  kind,  ought  to  have 
a  fubject  which  fhould,  in  fome  way,  intereft  us. 
Now,  here,  I  apprehend,  lies  the  chief  difficulty 
of  Paftoral  Writing.  The  active  fcenes  of 
country  life  either  are,  or  to  molt  defcribers 


My  Phyllis  me  with  pelted  apples  plies  ; 

Then,  tripping  to  the;  wood,  the  wanton  hies, 

And  wifhes  to  be  fcen  before  flie  fliea.  Dryden. 

i  3  appear 
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L  E  c  T.  appear  to  be,  too  barren  of  incidents.  The  ftate 
t  •_  of  a  fhcpherd,  or  a  perfon  occupied  in  rural  em- 
ployments only,  is  expofed  to  few  of  thofe  acci- 
dents and  revolutions  which  render  his  fituation 
interefting,  or  produce  curiofity  or  furprife. 
The  tenor  of  his  life  is  uniform.  His  ambition 
is  conceived  to  be  without  policy,  and  his  love 
without  intrigue.  Hence  it  is,  that,  of  all 
Poems,  the  molt  meagre  commonly  in  the  fub- 
jedl,  and  the  leaft  diverfified  in  the  ftrain,  is  the 
Paftoral.  From  the  firft  lines,  we  can,  generally, 
guefs  at  all  that  is  to  follow.  It  is  either  a  Shep- 
herd who  fits  down  folitary  by  a  brook,  to 
lament  the  abfence  or  cruelty  of  his  miftrefs, 
and  to  tell  us  how  the  trees  wither,  and  the 
flowers  droop,  now  that  the  is  gone  ;  or  we  have 
two  Shepherds  who  challenge  one  another  to 
fing,  rehearfing  alternate  verfes,  which  have 
little  either  of  meaning  or  fubjecT;,  till  the  Judge 
rewards  one  with  a  ftudded  crook,  and  another 
with  a  beechen  bowl.  To  the  frequent  repeti- 
tion of  common-place  topics,  of  this  fort,  which 
have  been  thrummed  over  by  all  Eclogue  Writers 
fince  the  days  of  Theocritus  and  Virgil,  is  owing 
much  of  thatinfipidity  which  prevails  in  Paftoral 
Compositions. 

I  much  queftion,  however,  whether  this  in- 
sipidity be  not  owing  to  the  fault  of  the  Poets, 
and  to  their  barren  ana*  flavim  imitation  of  the 
antient  paftoral  topics,  rather  than  to  the  con- 
fined nature  of  the  fubject.  For  why  may  not 
Paftoral  Poetry  take  a  wider  range?  Human 

nature 
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nature  and  human  pallions  are  much  the  fame  in  L  E  c  T. 
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every  rank  of  life  ;  and  wherever  thefe  paffions  ._ 
operate  on  objects  that  are  within  the  rural 
Iphere,  there  may  be  a  proper  fubje6t  for  Paf- 
toral.  One  would  indeed  choofe  to  'remove 
from  this  fort  of  Compofition  the  operations  of 
violent  and  direful  paffions,  and  to  prefent  fuch 
only  as  are  confiftent  with  innocence,  iimplicity, 
and  virtue.  But  under  this  limitation,  there  will 
itill  be  abundant  fcope  for  a  careful  obferver  of 
nature  to  exert  his  genius.  The  various  ad- 
ventures which  give  occafion  to  thofe  engaged 
in  country  life  to  difplay  their  difpofition  and 
temper  ;  the  fcenes  of  domeftic  felicity  or  dif-  , 
quiet ;  the  attachment  of  friends  and  of  brothers ; 
the  rivalmip  and  competitions  of  lovers  ;  the 
unexpected  fucceffes  or  misfortunes  of  families, 
might  give  occafion  to  many  a  pleating  and  ten- 
der incident  ;  and  were  more  of  the  narrative 
and  fentimental  intermixed  with  the  defcriptive 
in  this  kind  of  Poetry,  it  would  become  much 
more  interefting  than  it  now  generally  is,  to  the 
bulk  of  readers  *. 


The  two  great  fathers  of  Paftoral  Poetry  are, 
Theocritus  and  Virgil.  Theocritus  was  a  Sicilian ; 
and  as  he  has  laid  the  fcene  of  his  Eclogues  in 


*  The  above  obfervations  on  the  barrennefs  of  the  common 
Eclogue3  were  written  before  any  tranflation  from  the  German 
had  made  us  acquainted  in  this  country  with  Gefner's  Idylls,  in 
which  the  ideas  that  had  occurred  to  rue  for  the  improvement 
of  Paftoral  Poetry,  are  fully  realized. 

I  4  his 
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L  E  c  T.  his  own  country,  Sicily  became  ever  afterwards  a 
fort  of  confecrated  ground  for  Paftoral  Poetry. 
His  Idyllia,  as  he  has  entitled  them,  are  not  all 
of  equal  merit ;  nor  indeed  are  they  all  Paftoralsj 
but  fome  of  them,  poems  of  a  quite  different 
nature.  In  fuch,  however,  as  are  properly  Paf- 
torals,  there  are  many  and  great  beauties.  He 
is  diftinguifhed  for  the  fimplicity  of  his  fenti- 
ments ;  for  the  great  fweetnefs  and  harmony  of 
his  numbers,  and  for  the  richnefs  of  his  fcenery 
and  defcription.  He  is  the  original,  of  which 
Virgil  is  the  imitator.  For  molt  of  Virgil's 
higheft  beauties  in  his  Eclogues  are  copied  from 
Theocritus;  in  many  places  he  has  done  nothing 
more  than  tranflate  him.  He  muft  be  allowed, 
however,  to  have  imitated  him  with  great  judg- 
ment, and  in  fome  refpe&s  to  have  improved 
upon  him.  For  Theocritus,  it  cannot  be  denied, 
defcends  fometimes  into  ideas  that  are  grofs  and 
mean,  and  makes  his  fliepherds  abufive  and  im- 
modeft  j  whereas  Virgil  is  free  from  offenfiye 
ruflicity,  and  at  the  lame  time  preferves  the 
character  of  paftoral  fimplicity.  The  fame  dis- 
tinction obtains  between  Theocritus  and  Virgil, 
as  between  many  other  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
writers.  The  Greek  led  the  way,  followed  na- 
ture more  clofely,  and  fhewed  more  original 
genius.  The  Roman  difcovered  more  of  the 
polifh  and  correetnefs  of  art.  We  have  a  few 
remains  of  other  two  Greek  Poets  in  the  Paftoral 
Style,  Mofchus  and  Bion,  which  have  very  con- 
fiderable  merit ;  and  if  they  want  the  fimplicity 
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of  Theocritus,  excel  him  in  tendernefs  and  lect. 


The  modern  writers  of  Paftorals  have,  gene-, 
rally,  contented  themfelves  with  copying,  or 
imitating,  the  defcriptions  and  fentiments  of 
the  antient  Poets.  Sannazarius,  indeed,  a  fa- 
mous Latin  Poet,  in  the  age  of  Leo  X.  attempted 
a  bold  innovation.  He  compofed  Pifcatory 
Eclogues  j  changing  the  fcene  from  Woods  to  the 
'  Sea,  and  from,  the  life  of  Shepherds  to  that  of 
Filhermen.  But  the  innovation  was  fo  unhappy, 
that  he  has  gained  no  followers.  For  the  life  of 
Fiftiermen  is,  obvioufly,  much  more  hard  and 
toilfome  than  that  of  Shepherds,  and  prefents  to 
the  fancy  much  lefs  agreeable  images.  Flocks, 
and  Trees,  and  Flowers,  are  objects  of  greater 
beauty,  and  more  generally  reliflied  by  men, 
than  fifties  and  marine  productions.  Of  all  the 
moderns,  M.  Gefner,  a  Poet  of  Switzerland,  has 
been  the  molt  fuccefsful  in  his  Paftoral  CompofU 
tions.  He  has  introduced  into  his  Idylls  (as 
he  entitles  them)  many  new  ideas.  His  rural 
fcenery  'is  often  ftriking,  and  his  defcriptions 
are  lively.  He  prefents  paftoral  life  to  us,  with 
all  the  embellilhments  of  which  it  is  fufceptible; 
but  without  any  excefs  of  refinement.  What 
forms  the  chief  merit  of  this  Poet,  is,  that  he 
writes  to  the  heart ;  and  has  enriched  the  fubjedl 
of  his  Idylls  with  incidents  which  give  rife  to 
much  tender  fentiment.  Scenes,  of  domeftic 
felicity  are  beautifully  painted.    The  mutual 

afte&ioa 
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LEC  T.  affe6lion  of  hufbands  and  wives,  of  parent 
xxxix^  an(j  cj1]it|rerlj  0£  brothers  and  fitters,  as  well  as 
of  lovers,  are  difplaycd  in  a  pleafing  and  touch- 
ing manner.  From  not  underftanding  the  lan- 
guage in  which  M.  Gefner  writes,  I  can  be  no 
judge  of  the  Poetry  of  his  Style :  but,  in  the 
fubjecl  and  conduct  of  his  Paftorals,  he  appears 
to  me  to  have  outdone  all  the  Moderns. 

Neither  Mr.  Pope's,  nor  Mr.  Philips's  Paf- 
torals do  any  great  honour  to  the  Englifh  Poetry. 
Mr.  Pope's  were  compofed  in  his  youth  ;  which 
may  be  an  apology  for  other  faults,  but  cannot 
well  excufe  the  barrennefs  that  appears  in  them. 
They  are  written  in  remarkably  fmooth  and 
flowing  numbers  :  and  this  is  their  chief  merit ; 
for  there  is  fcarcely  any  thought  in  them  which 
can  be  called  his  own  j  fcarcely  any  defcription, 
or  any  image  of  nature,  which  has  the  marks  of 
being  original  or  copied  from  nature  herfelf; 
but  a  repetition  of  the  common  images  that  are 
to  be  found  in  Virgil,  and  in  all  Poets  who  write 
of  rural  themes.  Philips  attempted  to  be  more 
iimple  and  natural  than  Pope ;  but  he  wanted 
genius  to  fupport  his  attempt,  or  to  write  agree- 
ably. He,  too,  runs  on  the  common  and  beaten 
topics ;  and  endeavouring  to  be  fimple,  he  be- 
comes flat  and  infipid.  There  was  no  finall  com- 
petition between  thefe  two  Authors,  at  the  time 
when  their  Paftorals  were  publiflied.  In  fome 
Papers  of  the  Guardian,  great  partiality  was 
fhewu  to  Philips,  and  high  praife  beftowed  upon 
him.  Mr.  Pope,  refenting  this  preference,  under 

15  a  feigned 
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a  feigned  name,  procured  a  paper  to  be  inferted  LECT. 
in  the  Guardian,  wherein  he  feemingly  carries  xx*1*-, 
on  the  plan  of  extolling  Philips  ;  but  in  reality 
fatiiites  him  mod  feverely  with  ironical  praifes  ; 
and,  in  an  artful  covered  manner,  gives  the  palm 
to  himfelf*.  About  the  fame  time,  Mr.  Gay 
publiflied  his  Shepherd's  Week,  in  Six  Paftorals, 
which  are  defismed  to  ridicule  that  fort  of  fim- 
plieity  which  Philips  and  his  partizans  extolled, 
and  are,  indeed,  an  ingenious  burlefque  of  Paf- 
toral  Writing,  when  it  rifes  no  higher  than  the 
manners  of  modern  clowns  and  nifties.  Mr. 
Shenftone's  Paftoral  Ballad,  in  four  parts,  may 
jultly  be  reckoned,  I  think,  one  of  the  moft 
elegant  Poems  of  this  kind,  which  we  have  in 

Englifh. 

I  have  not  yet  mentioned  one  form  in  which 
Paftoral  Writing  has  appeared  in  latter  ages,  that 
is,  when  extended  into  a  Play,  or  regular  Drama, 
where  plot,  characters,  and  paffions,  are  joined 
with  the  fimplicity  and  innocence  of  rural  man- 
ners. This  is  the  chief  improvement  which  the 
Moderns  have  made  on  this  fpecies  of  Compofi- 
tion ;  and  of  this  nature  we  have  two  Italian 
pieces,  which  are  much  celebrated,  Guarini's 
Paftor  Fido,  and  Taffo's  Aminta.  Both  of 
thefe  pofTefs  great  beauties,  and  are  entitled  to 
the  reputation  they  have  gained.  To  the  latter, 
the  preference  feems  due,  as  being  lefs  intricate 
in  the  plot  and  conduct,  and  lefs  {trained  and 


s 


See  Guardian,  No. 40. 
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L  e  c  T.  affe&ed  in  the  fentiments ;  and  though  not 
iXXfIXl-  wno%  free  from  Italian  refinement  (of  which  I 
already  gave  one  inftance.,  the  worft,  indeed, 
that  occurs  in  all  the  Poem),  it  is,  on  the  whole, 
a  performance  of  high  merit.  The  ftrain  of  the 
Poetry  is  gentle  and  pleating;  and  the  Italian 
language  contributes  to  add  much  of  that  foft- 
nefs,  which  is  peculiarly  fuited  to  Paftoral*. 

I  MUST 


*  It  may  be  proper  to  take  notice  here,  that  the  charge 
againfl  TafTo  for  his  points  and  conceits,  has  fometimes  been 
carried  too  far.  Mr.  Addifon,  for  inftance,  in  a  Paper  of  the 
Guardian,  cenfuring  his  Aminta,  gives  this  example,  "  Thaf 
"  Sylvia  enters  adorned  with  a  garland  of  flowers,  and  after 
"  viewing  herfelf  in  a  fountain,  breaks  out  in  a  fpeech  to  the 
"  flowers  on  her  head,  and  tells  them,  that  flie  did  not  wear  them 
"  to  adorn  herfelf,  but  to  make  them  aftiamed."  "  Whoever  can 
"  bear  this,"  he  adds,  "  may  be  allured  that  he  has  no  talle  for 
"  Paftoral."  Guard.  No.  38.  But  Taflb's  Sylvia,  in  truth, 
makes  no  fuch  ridiculous  figure,  and  we  are  obliged  to  fufpeft 
that  Mr.  Addifon  had  not  read  the  Aminta.  Daphne,  a  com- 
panion of  Sylvia,  appears  in  converfation  with  Thyrfis,  the  con- 
fident of  Aminta,  Sylvia's  lover;  and  in  order  to  fhew  him,  that 
Sylvia  was  not  fo  fimple,  or  infenfible  to  her  own  charms,  as  flic 
affefted  to  be,  gives  him  this  inftance;  that  flie  had  caught  her 
one  day  adjufting  her  drefs  by  a  fountain,  and  applying  now  one 
flower  and  now  another  to  her  neck  ;  and  after  comparing 
their  colours  with  her  own,  flie  broke  into  a  fmile,  as  if  flie 
had  feemed  to  fay,  I  will  wear  you,  not  for  my  ornaments,  but 
to  fhew  how  much  you  yield  to  me  ;  and  when  caught  thus  ad- 
miring herfelf,  flie  threw  away  her  flowers,  and  bluflicd  for 

fhame.  This  defcription  of  the  vanity  of  a  rural  coquette, 

is  no  more  than  what  is  natural,  and  very  different  from  what 
the  author  of  the  Guardian  represents  it. 

This  cenfure  on  Taflb  was  not  originally  Mr.  Addifon's. 
Bpuhours,  in  his  Maniere  du  bun  Jienfer  dans  Us  ouvrages  d'efprit, 

appears 
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toral  Drama,  which  will  bear  being  brought  into 

companion 
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.  appears  to  have  been  the  firft  who  gave  this  mifreprefentation 
.  of  Sylvia's  Speech,  and  founded  a  criticifm  on  it.  Fontenelle, 
i  i  his  Difcourfe  on  Paltoral  Poetry,  followed  him  in  this  criti- 
.  cifm.    Mr.  Addifon,  or  whoever  was  the  Author  of  that  Paper 
in  the  Guardian,  copied  from  them  both.    Mr.  Warton,  in 
the  Prefatory  Difcourfe  to  his  tranflation  of  Virgil's  Eclogues, 
:  repeats  the  obfervation.    Sylvia's  Speech  to  the  Flowers,  with 
which  fhe  was  adorned,  is  always  quoted  as  the  flagrant  inftance 
.  of  the  falfe  taile  of  the  Italian  Poets.    Whereas,  Taffo  gives  us 
i  no  fuch  Speech  of  Sylvia's,  but  only  informs  us  of  what  her 
i  companion  fuppofed  her  to  be  tliinking,  or  faying  to  herfelf, 
when  fhe  was  privately  admiring  her  own  beauty.  After 
,  charging  fo  many  eminent  Critics,  for  having  fallen  into  this 
ilrange  inaccuracy,  from  copying  one  another,  without  looking 
into  the  Author  whom  they  cenfure,  it  is  neceflary  for  me  to 
infert  the  paflage  which  has  occafioned  this  remark.  Daphne 
fpeaks  thus  to  Thyrfis : 

Hora  per  dirti  il  ver,  non  mi  refolvo 

Si  Silvia  e  femplicetta,  come  pare 

A  le  parole,  a  gli  atti.    Hier  vidi  un  fegno 

Che  me  ne  mette  in  dubbio.    Io  la  trovai 

La  preflb  la  cittade  in  quei  gran  prati, 

Ove  fra  ftagni  grace  un  ifoletta, 

Sovra  efla  un  lago  limpido  e  tranquillo, 

Tutta  pendente  in  atto,  che  parea 

Vegheggiar  fe  medefma,  e'nfieme  infieme 

Chider  configlio  a  l'acque,  in  qual  maniera 

Difpor  dovefle  in  fu  la  fronte  i  crini, 

E  fovra  i  crini  il  velo,  e  fovral  velo 

I  fior,  che  tenea  in  grembo  ;  e  fpeflb  fpeflo 

Hor  prendeva  un  liguftro,  hor  una  rofa, 

E  l'accoftava  al  bel  candido  collo, 

A  le  guancie  vermiglie,  e  de  colori 

Fea  paragone  ;  e  poi,  ficome  lieta 

De  la  vittoria  lampeggiava  un  rifo 

Che 
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L  E  c  T.  comparifon  with  any  competition  of  this  kind, 
xxxix.^  jn  my  language  ;  that  is,  Allan  Ramfay's  Gentle 
Shepherd.  It  is  a  great  difadvantage  to  this 
beautiful  Poem,  that  it  is  written  in  the  old 
ruftic  dialect  of  Scotland,  which,  in  amort  time, 
will  probably  be  entirely  obfolete,  and  not  in- 
telligible ;  and  it  is  a  further  difadvantage  that 
it  is  fo  entirely  formed  on  the  rural  manners  of 
Scotland,  that  none  but  a  native  of  that  country 
can  thoroughly  underftand,  or  relifh  it.  But 
though  fubject  to  thefe  local  difad vantages, 
which  confine  its  reputation  within  narrow  li- 
mits, it  is  full  of  fo  much  natural  defcription, 
and  tender  fentiments,  as  would  do  honour  to 
any  Poet.  The  characters  are  well  drawn,  the  - 
incidents  affecting ;  the  fcenery  and  manners 
lively  and  juft.  It  affords  a  ftrong  proof,  both 
of  the  power  which  nature  and  fimplicity  poffefs, 
to  reach  the  heart  in  every  fort  of  Writing  ;  and 
of  the  variety  of  pleating  characters  and  fubjects, 
with  which  Paftoral  Poetry  when  properly  ma- 
naged, is  capable  of  being  enlivened. 


Che  parea  che  dicefie ;  io  pur  vi  vinco  ; 
Ni  porto  voi  per  ornamento  mio, 
Ma  porto  voi  fol  per  vergogna  voftra. 
Perche  fi  veggia  quanto  mi  cedete. 
Ma  mcntre  ella  s'ornava,  e  vagheggiava 
Rivolli  gli  occhi  a  cafo,  e  fi  fu  accorta 
Ch'io  di  la  m'era  accorta,  e  vergognando, 
Rizzofi  tofto,  e  i  fior  lafcio  cadere: 
In  tanto  io  piu  ridea  del  fuo  roflbre, 
Ella  piu  s'arroffia  del  rifo  mio. 

Aminta.  Atto  II.  Sc.  ii. 

I  PRO- 
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I  proceed  next  to  treat  of  Lyric  Poetry,  or  I,  E  c  T. 
the  Ode;  a  fpecies  of  Poetical  Composition  XX^IX-, 
which  pofl'elies  much  dignity,  and  in  which 
many  Writers  have  diftinguilhed  themielves,  in 
every  age.  Its  peculiar  character  is,  that  it  is 
intended  to  be  lung,  or  accompanied  with  mufic. 
Its  defignation  implies  this.  Ode  is,  in  Greek, 
the  fame  with  Song  or  Hymn  ;  and  Lyric  Poe- 
try imports,  that  the  Verfes  are  accompanied 
with  a  lyre,  or  mufical  inftrument.  This  diftinc- 
tion  was  not,  at  firft, peculiar  to  any  one  fpecies  of 
Poetry.  For,  as  I  obferved  in  the  laft  Le6ture, 
Mafic  and  Poetry  were  coeval,  and  were,  ori- 
ginally, always  joined  together.  But  after  their 
feparation  took  place,  after  Bards  had  begun  to 
make  Verfe  Compofitions,  which  were  to  be 
recited  or  read,  not  to  be  fung,  fuch  Poems  as 
were  defigned  to  be  ftill  joined  with  Mufic  or 
Song,  were,  by  way  of  diftinction,  called  Odes. 

In  the  Ode,  therefore,  Poetry  retains  its  firft 
and  molt  antient  form  ;  that  form,  under  which 
the  original  Bards  poured  forth  their  enthufiaflic 
(trains,  praifed  their  Gods  and  their  Heroes, 
celebrated  their  victories,  and  lamented  their 
misfortunes.  It  is  from  this  circumftance,  of 
the  Ode's  being  fuppofed  to  retain  its  original 
union  with  Mufic,  that  we  are  to  deduce  the 
proper  idea,  and  the  peculiar  qualities  of  this 
kind  of  Poetry,  It  is  not  diltinguifhed  from 
other  kinds,  by  the  fubjects  on  which  it  is  em- 
ployed ;  for  thefe  may  be  extremely  various.  I 
know  no  diftinction  of  fubject  that  belongs  to  it,. 

except 
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L  e  c  T.  except  that  other  Poems  are  often  employed  in 
xxxix^  the  reGjta]  Qf  a<^ionSj  whereas  fentiments,  of 

one  kind  or  other,  form,  almoft  always,  the  fub* 
jecl  of  the  Ode.  But  it  is  chiefly  the  fpirit,  the 
manner  of  its  execution,  that  marks  and  cha- 
ra&erifes  it.  Mufic  and  Song  naturally  add  to 
the  warmth  of  Poetry.  They  tend  to  tranf- 
port,  in  a  higher  degree,  both  the  perfon  who 
fings  and  the  perfons  who  hear.  They  juftify, 
therefore,  a  bolder  and  more  paffionate  ftrain, 
than  can  be  fupported  in  limple  recitation.  On 
this  is  formed  the  peculiar  character  of  the  Ode. 
Hence,  the  enthufiafm  that  belongs  to  it,  and 
the  liberties  it  is  allowed  to  take,  beyond  any 
other  fpecies  of  Poetry.  Hence,  that  negle6t . 
of  regularity,  thofe  digreffions,  and  that  difor- 
der  which  it  is  fuppofed  to  admit ;  and  which, 
indeed,  raoft  Lyric  Poets  have  not  failed  fufti- 
ciently  to  exemplify  in  their  practice. 

The  effects  of  Mufic  upon  the  mind  are  chiefly 
two;  to  raife  it  above  its  ordinary  ftate,  and  fill 
it  with  high  enthtifiafiic  emotions  ;  or  to  foothe, 
and  melt  it  into  the  gentle  pleafurable  feelings. 
Hence,  the  Ode  may  either  afpire  to  the  former 
character  of  the  fublime  and  noble,  or  it  may 
defcend  to  the  latter,  of  the  pleafant  and  the 
gay ;  and  between  thefe  there  is,  alfo,  a  middle 
region,  of  the  mild  and  temperate  emotions, 
which  the  Ode  may  often  occupy  to  advantage. 

All   Odes  may  be  comprifed  under  four 
denominations.     Firft,  Sacred  Odes  ;  Hymns 

addrefled 
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addreffed to  God,  or  compofed on  religious fub-  lect. 
jects.  Of  this  nature  are  the  Pfalms  of  David,  ^x™^ 
which  exhibit  to  us  this  fpecies  of  Lyric  Poetry 
in  its  higheft  degree  of  perfection.  Secondly, 
Heroic  Odes,  which  are  employed  in  the  praife 
of  heroes*  and  in  the  celebration  of  martial  ex- 
ploits and  great  actions.  Of  this  kind  are  all 
Pindar's  Odes,  and  fome  few  of  Horace's. 
Thefe  two  kinds  ought  to  have  fublimity  and 
elevation  for  their  reigning  character.  Thirdly, 
Moral  and  Philofophical  Odes,  where  the  fenti- 
ments  are  chiefly  infpired  by  virtue,  friendfhip, 
and  humanity.  Of  this  kind,  are  many  of 
Horace's  Odes,  and  feveral  of  our  beft  mo- 
dern Lvric  Productions ;  and  here  the  Ode 
poflefTes  that  middle  region,  which,  as  I  ob- 
ferved,  it  fometimes  occupies.  Fourthly,  Fef- 
tive  and  Amorous  Odes,  calculated  merely  for 
pleafure  and  amufement.  Of  this  nature,  are 
all  Anacreon's  ;  fome  of  Horace's ;  and  a  great 
number  of  fongs  and  modern  productions,  that 
claim  to  be  of  the  Lyric  fpecies.  The  reigning 
character  of  thefe,  ought  to  be  elegance,  fmooth* 
nefs,  and  gaiety, 

One  of  the  chief  difficulties  in  compofing 
Odes,  arifes  from  that  enthufiafm  which  is  under, 
flood  to  be  a  characteriftic  of  Lyric  Poetry.  A 
profefled  Ode,  even  of  the  moral  kind,  but  more 
especially  if  it  attempt  the  fublime,  is  expected 
to  be  enlivened  and  animated,  in  an  uncommon 
degree.    Full  of  this  idea,  the  Poet,  when  he 

vol.  in,  k  begins 
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L  E  c  T.  begins  to  write  an  Ode,  if  he  has  any  real 
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warmth  of  genius,  is  apt  to  deliver  himfelf  up  to 
it,  without  controul  or  reftraint ;  if  he  has  it  not, 
he  ftrains  after  it,  and  thinks  himfelf  bound  to 
aflume  the  appearance  of  being  all  fervour,  and 
all  flame.     In  either  cafe  he  is  in  great  hazard 
of  becoming  extravagant.     The  licentioufnefs 
of  writing  without  order,  method,  or  connec- 
tion, has  infected  the  Ode  more  than  any  other 
fpecies  of  Poetry.  Hence,  in  the  clafs  of  Heroic 
Odes,  we  find  fo  few  that  one  can  read  with 
pleafure.    The  Poet  is  out  of  fight  in  a  moment. 
He  gets  up  into  the  clouds  ;  becomes  fo  abrupt 
in  his  tranfitions  ;  fo  eccentric  and  irregular  in 
his  motions,  and  of  courfe  fo  obfcure,  that  we- 
elfay  in  vain  to  follow  him,  or  to  partake  of  his 
raptures.    I  do  not  require,  that  an  Ode  fliould 
be  as  regular  in  the  ftructure  of  its  parts,  as  a 
Didactic,  or  an  Epic  Poem.    But  frill,  in  every 
compofition,  there  ought  to  be  a  fubject ;  there 
ought  to  be  parts  which  make  up  a  whole;  there 
mould  be  a  connection  of  thofe  parts  with  one 
another.     The  tranfitions  from   thought  to 
thought  may  be  light  and  delicate,  fuch  as  are 
prompted  by  a  lively  fancy ;  but  ftill  they  fliould 
be  fuch  as  preferve  the  connection  of  ideas,  and 
fliew  the  Author  to  be  one  who  thinks,  and  not 
one  who  raves.     Whatever  authority  may  be 
pleaded  for  the  incoherence  and  diforder  of 
Lyric  Poetry,  nothing  can  be  more  certain,  than 
that  any  compofition  which  is  fo  irregular  in 
its  method,  as  to  become  obfcure  to  the  bulk 

of 
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of  Readers,  is  io  much  worle  upon .  that  ac-  L  E  c  T. 

xxxix. 

count  *.  — j 

The  extravagant  liberty  which  feveral  of  the 
modern  Lyric  Writers  affume  to  themfelves  in 
the  Verfification,  increafes  the  diforder  of  this 
fpecies  of  Poetry.  They  prolong  their  periods 
to  ilich  a  degree,  they  wander  through  fo  many 
different  meafures,  and  employ  fuch  a  variety  of 
long  and  fhort  lines,  correfponding  in  rhyme  at 
fo  great  a  diftance  from  each  other,  that  all 
fenfe  of  melody  is  utterly  loft.    Whereas  Lyric 

*  "  La  plupart  des  ceux  qui  parlent  de  l'enthoufiafme  de 
"  l'ode,  en  parlent  comme  s'ils  etoient  aux-memes  dans  le 
a  trouble  qu'ils  veulent  definir.     Ce  ne  font  que  grands  mot* 
u  de  fureur  divine,  de  tranfports  de  l'ame,  de  mouvemens,  de 
"  humerus,  qui  mis  bout-a-bout  dans  des  phrafes  pompeufes, 
"  ne  produifent  pourtant  aucune  idee  diftin&e.    Si  on  les  en 
"  croit,  1'eflence  de  l'enthoufiafme  eft  de  ne  pouvoir-^tre  com- 
u  pris  que  par  les  efprits  du  premiere  ordre,  a  la  tete  defquels 
"  ils  fe  fuppofent,  et  dont  ils  excluent  tous  ceux  que  ofent  ne 
"  les  pas  entendre.  —  Le  beau  defordre  de  l'ode  eft  un  effet  de 
u  l'art ;  mais  il  faut  prendre  garde  de  donner  trop  d'etendue  a 
u  ce  terme.    On  autoriferoit  par  la  tous  les  ecarts  imaginables. 
"  Un  poete  n'auroit  plus  qu'a  exprimer  avec  force  toutes  les 
"  penfees  qui  lui  viendroient  fucceffivement  ;   il  fe  tiendroit 
"  difpenfe  d'en  examiner  le  rapport,  et  de  fe  faire  un  plan,  dont 
"  toutes  les  parties  fe  pretaflent  mutuelement  des  beautes, 
t:  II  n'y  auroit  ni  commencement,  ni  milieu,  ni  fin,  dans  fon 
"  ouvrage  ;  et  cependant  l'auteur  fe  crniroit  d'autant  plus  fub- 
"  lime,  qu'il  feroit  moins  raifonable.     Mais  qui  produiroit  une 
"  pareille  compofition  dans  l'efprit  du  lefteur  ?  Elle  ne  laifferoit 
"  qu'un  etourdiftement,  caufe  par  la  magnificence  et  l'har- 
'<  monie  des  paroles,  fans  y  faire  naitre  que  des  idces  confufes, 
"  qui  chafTeroient  I' une  ou  l'autre,  au  lieu  de  concourir  enfemble 
"  a  fixer  et  a  eclairer  l'efprit."      Oeuvres  dk  M.  De  la 
Motte,  Tome  I.  Difcours  fur  l'Ode. 

k  2  Com- 
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xxxix'  ^omP°^on  0l,ght,  beyond  every  other  ftiecies 
*  -r  Jj  of  Poetry,  to  pay  attention  to  melody  and 
beauty  of  found  ;  and  the  Verification  of  thofe 
Odes  may  be  juftly  accounted  the  beft,  which 
renders  the  harmony  of  the  meafure  raoft  fen- 
fible  to  every  common  ear. 

Pindar,  the  great  Father  of  Lyric  Poetry,  has 
been  the  occafion  of  leading  his  imitators  into 
fome  of  the  defects  I  have  now  mentioned.  His 
genius  was  fublime  ;  his  expreflions  are  beautiful 
and  happy  ;  his  defcriptions  picturefque.  But 
finding  it  a  very  barren  fubject  to  ling  the  praifes 
of  thpfe  who  had  gained  the  prize  in  the  public 
games,  he  is  perpetually  digrefiive,  and  fills  up 
his  Poems  with  Fables  of  the  Gods  and  Heroes, 
that  have  little  connection  either  with  his.  fubr 
je6l,  or  with  one  another.    The  antients  adr 
mired  him  greatly  ;  but  as  many  of  the  hiftories, 
of  particular  famines  arid  cities  to  which  he 
alludes,  are  now  unknown  to  us,  he  is  fo  ob- 
fcure,  partly  from  his  fubjects,  and  partly  from 
hjs  rapid,  abrupt  manner  of  treating  them,  that^ 
notwithftanding  the  beauty  of  his  expreflion,  oux 
pleafure  in  reading  him  is  much  diminifhed. 
One  would  imagine,  that  many  of  his  modern 
imitators  thought  the  beft  way  to  catch  his  fpirit, 
was  to  imitate  his  diforder  and  obfcurity.  In 
feveral  of  the  chorufTes  of  Euripides  and  Sor 
phocles,  we  have  the  fame  kind  of  Lyric  Poetry 
as  in  Pindar,  carried  on  with  more  clearnefs 
and  connection,  and  at  the  fame  time  with  much 
fubltmity. 

Of 
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Of  all  the  writers  of  Odes,  antient  or  modern,  lect. 
there  is  none,  that,  in  point  of  corre&nefs,  har-  ^*LX^J 
mony,  and  happy  expreffion,  can  vie  with  Ho- 
race. He  has  defcended  from  the  Pindaric  rap- 
ture to  a  more  moderate  degree  of  elevation  ; 
and  joins  connected  thought,  and  good  fenfe, 
with  the  high  eft  beauties  of  Poetry.  He  does 
not  often  afpire  beyond  that  middle  region, 
which  I  mentioned  as  belonging  to  the  Ode  j 
and  thofe  Odes,  in  which  he  attempts  the  fub- 
lime,  are  perhaps  not  always  his  beft  #.  The 
peculiar  character,  in  which  he  excels,  is  grace 
and  elegance  ;  and  in  this  Style  of  Compofition, 
no  Poet  has  ever  attained  to  a  greater  perfection 
than  Horace.  No  Poet  fupports  a  moral  fenti- 
ment  with  more  dignity,  touches  a  gay  one  more 
happily,  or  poffeffes  the  art  of  trifling  more 
agreeably  when  he  choofes  to  trifle.  His  lan- 
guage is  fo  fortunate,  that  with  a  Angle  word  or 
epithet,  he  often  conveys  a  whole  defcription  to 
the  fancy.  Hence  he  ever  has  been,  and  ever 
will  continue  to  be,  a  favourite  Author  with  all 
perfons  of  tafte. 

Among  the  Latin  Poets  of  later  ages,  there 
have  been  many  imitators  of  Horace.    One  of 


*  There  is  no  Ode  whatever  of  Horace's,  without  great 
beauties.  But  though  I  may  be  Angular  in  my  opinion,  I  can. 
not  help  thinking  that  in  fome  of  thofe  Odes  which  have  been 
much  admired  for  fublimity  (fuch  as  Ode  iv.  Lib.  4.  «  Qualem 
u  miniftrum  fulminis  alitem,"  &c.)  there  appears  fomewhat 
of  a  ftrained  and  forced  effort  to  be  lofty.  The  genius  of  this 
amiable  Poet  mews  itfelf,  according  to  my  judgment,  to  greater 
advantage,  in  themci  of  a  more  temperate  kind. 

k  3  the 
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l  e  c  t.  the  moft  diftinguilhed  is  Cafimir,  a  Polifli  Poet 
of  the  lafl  century,  who  wrote  four  books  of 
Odes.  In  graceful  eafe  of  expretlion,  he  is  far 
inferior  to  the  Roman.  He  oftener  affects  the 
fiiblime  ;  and  in  the  attempt,  like  other  Lyric: 
Writers,  frequently  becomes  harfh  and  unna- 
tural. But,  on  feveral  occafions,  he  difcovers 
a  confiderable  degree  of  original  genius,  and 
poetical  fire.  Buchanan,  in  fome  of  his  Lyric 
Compolitions,  is  very  elegant  and  claffical. 

Among  the  French,  the  Odes  of  Jean  Baptiftc 
RoufTeau  have  been  much  andjuftly  celebrated. 
They  pofTefs  great  beauty,  both  of  fentiment  and 
expreffion.  They  are  animated,  without  beings 
rhapfodical ;  and  are  not  inferior  to  any  poetical 
productions  in  the  French  language. 

In  our  own  Language,  we  have  feveral  Lyric 
•Compolitions  of  confiderable  merit.  Dryden's 
Ode  on  St. Cecilia,  is  well  known.    Mr.  Gray  is 
diftinguilhed  in  fome  of  his  Odes,  both  for  ten- 
dernefs  and  fublimity  ;  and  in  Dodfley's  Mifcel- 
lanies,  feveral  very  beautiful  Lyric  Poems  are  to 
be  found.    As  to  profefTed  Pindaric  Odes,  they 
are,  with  a  few  exceptions,  fo  incoherent,  as  fel- 
dom  to  be  intelligible.    Cowley,  at  ail  times 
harfh,  is  doubly  fo  in  his  Pindaric  Compofitions. 
In  his  Anacreontic  Odes,  he  is  much  happier. 
They  are  fmooth  and  elegant ;  and,  indeed,  the 
mofl  agreeable,  and  the  mofl  perfect,  in  their 
kind,  of  all  Mr.  Cowley's  Poems. 

ii 
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DIDACTIC  POETRY  — DESCRIPTIVE  POETRY. 

rjAviNG  treated  of  Paftoral  and  Lyric  Poetry,  lec't. 

I  proceed  next  to  Didactic  Poetry  ;  under  ^  ^  ^ 
which  is  included  a  numerous  Clafs  of  Writings. 
The  ultimate  end  of  all  Poetry,  indeed  of  every 
Compofition,  mould  be,  to  make  fome  ufeful  im- 
preflion  on  the  mind.    This  ufeful  impreffion  is 
mod  commonly  made  in  Poetry,  by  indirect  me- 
thods ;  as  by  fable,  by  narration,  by  reprefen- 
tation  of  characters;  but  Didactic  Poetry  openly 
profeffes  its  intention  of  conveying  knowledge? 
and  inftru6tion.    It  differs  therefore,  in  the  form 
only,  not  in  the  fcope  and  fubftance,  from  a 
philofophical,  a  moral,  or  a  critical  treatife  in 
Profe.    At  the  fame  time,  by  means  of  its  form, 
it  has  feveral  advantages  over  Profe  Inftru6lion. 
By  the  charm  of  Verification-  and  Numbers,  it 
renders  inftrudtion  more  agreeable  j  by  the  de- 
fcriptions,  epifodes,  and  other  embellilhments, 
which  it  may  interweave,  it  detains  and  engages 
the  fancy ;  it  fixes  alfo  ufeful  circumftances 

K  4  more 
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L  e  c  T.  more  deeply  in  the  memory.  Hence,  it  is  a 
i  field,  wherein  a  Poet  may  gain  great  honour, 

may  difplay  both  much  genius,  and  much  know- 
ledge and  judgment. 

It  may  be  executed  in  different  manners. 
The  Poet  may  choofe  Ibme  inftructive  fubject, 
and  he  may  treat  it  regularly,  and  in  form  ;  or 
without  intending  a  great  or  regular  work,  he 
may  only  inveigh  againft  particular  vices,  or 
make  fome  moral  obfervations  on  human  life 
and  characters,  as  is  commonly  done  in  Satires 
and  Epiftles.  All  thefe  come  under  the  deno- 
mination of  Didactic  Poetry. 

The  higheft  fpecies  of  it,  is  a  regular  treatife 
on  fome  philofophical,  grave,  or  ufeful  fubject. 
Of  this  natnre  we  have  feveral,  both  antient  and 
modern,  of  great  merit  and  character  :  fuch  as 
Lucretius's  fix  Books  De  Rerum  Natura,  Vir- 
gil's Georgics,  Pope's  Elfay  on  Criticifm,  Aken- 
fide's  Pleafures  of  the  Imagination,  Armltrong 
on  Health,  Horace's,  Vida's,  and  Boileau's  Art 
of  Poetry. 

In  all  fuch  works,  as  inftruction  is  the  pro- 
feiTed  object,  the  fundamental  merit  confifts  in 
found  thought,  jult  principles,  clear  and  apt  illus- 
trations. The  Poet  mult  inftruct ;  but  he  mull 
ftudy,  at  the /fame  time,  to  enliven  his  inftruc- 
tions,  by  the  introduction  of  fuch  figures,  and 
fuch  circumllances,  as  may  amufe  the  imagina- 
tion, may  conceal  the  drynefs  of  his  fubject, 

and 
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and  embellifh  it  with  poetical  painting.  Virgil,  lecT. 
in  his  Georgics,  prefents  us  here  with  a  perfect  XL- 
model.  He  has  the  art  of  railing  and  beautify, 
tncr  the  moll  trivial  circumftances  in  rural  life. 
"When  he  is  going  to  fay,  that  the  labour  of  the 
country  rault  begin  in  fpring,  he  expreffes  him- 
felf  thus : 

Vere  novo,  gelidus  cams  cum  montibus  humor 
Liquitur,  et  Zephyro  putris  fe  gleba  refolvit ; 
Depreflb  incipiat  jam  turn  mihi  Taurus  aratro 
Ingemere,  et  fulco  attritus  fplendefcere  vomer  *. 

Instead  of  telling  his  humandman  in  plain 
language,  that  his  crops  will  fail  through  bad 
management,  his  language  is, 

Heu  magnum  alterius  fruftra  fpeftabis  acervum, 
ConcufTaque  famen  in  fylvis  folabere  quercu  f . 

Instead  of  ordering  him  to  water  his  grounds, 
he  prefents  us  with  a  beautiful  landfcape : 


While  yet  the  Spring  is  young,  while  earth  unbinds 

Her  frozen  bofom  to  the  weftern  winds  ; 

While  mountain  fnows  diflblve  againft  the  Sun, 

And  ftreams  yet  new  from  precipices  run  ; 

Ev'n  in  this  early  dawning  of  the  year, 

Produce  the  plough  and  yoke  the  fturdy  fteer. 

And  goad  him  till  he  groans  beneath  his  toil, 

Till  the  bright  Ihare  is  buried  in  the  foil.  Dryden. 


f  On  others  crops  you  may  with  enyy  look, 

And  (hake  for  food  the  long  abandoned  oak.  Dkydbh. 

Ecce 
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L  E  C  T.      Ecce  fupercilio  clivofi  tramitis  undam 

Elicit ;  ilia  cadens,  raucum  per  lsevia  murmur 
"v~         Saxa  cietj  fcatebrifque  arentia  temperat  arva*. 

In  all  Dida&ic  Works,  method  and  order  is 
eflentially  requin'te  ;  not  fo  ftri6l  and  formal  as 
in  a  profe  treatife;  yet  fuch  as  may  exhibit 
clearly  to  the  Reader  a  connected  train  of  in- 
ftruclion.    Of  the  Didactic  Poets,  whom  I  be- 
fore mentioned,  Horace,  in  his  Art  of  Poetry, 
is  the  one  moft  cenfured  for  want  of  method. 
Indeed,  if  Horace  be  deficient  in  any  thing 
throughout  many  of  his  Writings,  it  is  in  this, 
of  not  being  fufficiently  attentive  to  juncture 
and  connection  of  parts.  He  writes  always  with 
eafe  and  gracefulnefs  j  but  often  in  a  manner 
fomewhat  loofe  and  rambling.    There  is,  how- 
ever, in  that  work,  much  good  fenfe  and  excel- 
lent criticifm  ;  and,  if  it  be  confidered  as  in- 
tended for  the  regulation  of  the  Roman  Drama, 
which  feems  to  have  been  the  Author's  chief 
purpofe,  it  will  be  found  to  be  a  more  complete 
and  regular  Treatife,  than  under  the  common 
notion  of  its  being  a  Syftem  of  the  whole  Poetical 
Art. 


*  Behold  when  turning  funs,  or  Syrius'  beams 
Strike  fiercely  on  the  field  and  withering  ftems, 
Down  from  the  fummit  of  the  neighbouring  hills, 
O'er  the  fraooth  ftones  he  calls  the  bubbling  rills.; 
Soon  as  he  clears  whate'er  their  paflage  flay'd, 
And  marks  their  future  current  with  his  fpade, 
Before  him  Scattering  they  prevent  his  pains, 
And  roll  with  hollow  murmurs  o'er  the  plains. 

Wharton. 

With 
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With  regard  to  Epifodes  and  Embellifhments,  lect. 
(Treat  liberty  is  allowed  to  Writers  of  Didactic  XL- 
Poetry.  We  foon  tire  of  a  continued  feries  of 
inrtruer.ions,  efpecially  in  a  poetical  work,  where 
we  look  for  entertainment.  The  great  art  of 
rendering  a  Didactic  Poem  interefting,  is  to 
relieve  and  amufe  the  Reader,  by  connecting 
fome  agreeable  Epifodes  with  the  principal  fub- 
ject,  Thele  are  always  the  parts  of  the  work 
which  are  belt  known,  and  which  contribute 
moll  to  fupport  the  reputation  of  the  Poet.  The 
principal  beauties  of  Virgil's  Georgics  lie  in 
digreffions  of  this  kind,  in  which  the  Author 
has  exerted  all  the  force  of  his  genius ;  fuch  as 
the  prodigies  that  attended  the  death  of  Julius 
Csefar,  the  Praifes  of  Italy,  the  Happinefs  of  a 
Country  Life,  the  Fable  of  Arifteus,  and  the 
moving  Tale  of  Orpheus  and  Eurydice.  In  like 
manner,  the  favourite  paffages  in  Lucretius's 
work,  and  which  alone  could  render  fuch  a  dry 
and  abftract  fubjeet  tolerable  in  Poetry,  are  the 
Digreffions  on  the  Evils  of  Superftition,  the 
Praife  of  Epicurus  and  his  Philofophy,  the  De- 
fcription  of  the  Plague,  and  feveral  other  inci- 
dental illuftrations,  which  are  remarkably  ele- 
gant, and  adorned  with  afweetnefs  and  harmony 
of  Verfification  peculiar  to  that  Poet.  There  is 
indeed  nothing  in  Poetry  fo  entertaining  or  de- 
fcriptive,  but  what  a  Didactic  Writer  of  genius 
may  be  allowed  to  introduce  in  fome  part  of  his 
work  ;  provided  always,  that  fuch  Epifodes  arife 
naturally  from  the  main  fubjeet ;  that  they  be 
not  difproportioned  in  length  to  itj  and  that 

the 
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h  E  c  T.  the  Author  know  how  to  defcend  with  propriety 
i,*^"_f  to  the  plain,  as  well  as  how  to  rife  to  the  bold 
and  figured  Style. 

Much  art  may  be  {hewn  by  a  Didactic  Poet, 
in  connecting  his  Epifodes  happily  with  his  fub- 
ject.  Virgil  is  alfo  diftinguifhed  for  his  addrefs 
in  this  point.  After  fceming  to  have  left  his 
hufbandmen,  he  again  returns  to  them  very  na* 
turally,  by  laying  hold  of  fome  rural  circum. 
fiance,  to  terminate  his  digreflion.  Thus,  hav- 
ing fpoken  of  the  battle  of  Pharfalia,  he  fubjoing 
immediately,  with  much  art : 

Scilicet  et  tempus  veniet,  cum  finibus  illis, 
Agricolo,  incurve  terram  molitus  aratro. 
Exefa  inveniet  fcabra  rubigine  pila  '. 
Aut  gravibus  raftris  galeas  pulfabit  inanes, 
Grandiaque  effoflis  mirabitur  ofTa  fepulchris  *. 

In  Englim,  Dr.  Akenfide  has  attempted  the 
mofl  rich  and  poetical  form  of  Didactic  Writing, 
in  his  Pleafures  of  the  Imagination  ;  and  though, 
in  the  execution  of  the  whole,  he  is  not  equal, 
he  has,  in  feveral  parts,  fucceeded  happily,  and 
difplayed  much  genius.  Dr.  Armftrong,  in  his 
Art  of  Preferving  Health,  has  not  aimed  at  fo 
high  a  ftrain  as  the  other ;  but  he  is  more  equal, 

*  Then,  after  length  of  time»  the  lab'ring  fwains 
"Who  turn  the  turf  of  thefe  unhappy  plains, 
Shall  rutty  arms  from  the  plough'd  furrows  take, 
And  over  empty  helmets  pafs  the  rake  ; 
Amus'd  at  antique  titles  on  the  ftones, 
Aad  mighty  relics  of  gigantic  bones.  Drydf.x. 

-2  and 
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and  maintains  throughout  a  chafte  and  correct  L  E  c  T, 
elegance.  u  _^ltJ 

Satires  and  Epiftles  naturally  run  into  a  more 
familiar  Style,  than  folemn  Philofophical  Poetry. 
As  the  manners  and  characters,  which  occur  in 
ordinary  life,  are  their  fubje-ct,  they  require  be- 
incj  treated  with  fomewhat  of  the  eafe  and  free* 
dom  of  converfation  ;  and  hence  it  is  com* 
monly  the  "  mudi  pedeftris,"  which  reigns  in 
fuch  Compofitions. 

Satire,  in  its  firft  ftate  among  the  Romans, 
had  a  form  different  from  what  it  afterwards 
affumed.  Its  origin  is  obfcure,  and  has  given 
ocGafion  to  altercation  among  Critics.  It  feems 
to  have  been  at  firft  a  relic  of  the  Antient  Co* 
medy,  written  partly  in  Profe,  partly  in  Verfe, 
and  abounding  with  fcurrility.  Ennius  and  Lu» 
cilius  corrected  its  groffnefs;  and,  atlaft,  Horace 
brought  it  into  that  form,  which  now  gives  the 
denomination  to  Satirical  Writing.  Reforma- 
tion of  manners  is  the  end  which  it  profeffes  to 
have  in  view  ;  and  in  order  to  this  end,  it  affumes 
the  liberty  of  boldly  cenfuring  vice  and  vicious 
characters.  It  has  been  carried  on  in  three 
different  manners,  by  the  three  great  Antient 
Satirifts,  Horace,  Juvenal,  and  Perfius.  Ho- 
race's Style  has  not  much  elevation.  He  en- 
titles his  Satires,  S*  Sermones,"  and  feems  not 
to  have  intended  rifing  much  higher  than  Profe 
put  into  numbers.  His  manner  is  eafy  and 
graceful.    They  are  rather  the  follies  and  weak- 
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L  E  c  T.  neffes  of  mankind,  than  their  enormous  vices, 
, _  ,  which  he  choofes  for  the  object  of  his  Satire.  He 
reproves  with  a  fmiling  afpect;  and  while  he 
moralizes  like  a  found  Philofopher,  difcovers,  at 
the  fame  time,  the  politenefs  of  a  courtier.  Ju- 
venal is  much  more  ferious  and  declamatory.  He 
has  more  ftrength  and  fire,  and  more  elevation 
of  Style,  than  Horace ;  but  is  greatly  inferior 
to  him  in  gracefulnefs  and  eafe.  His  Satire  is 
more  zealous,  more  fharp  and  pointed,  as  being 
generally  directed  againlt  more  flagitious  cha- 
racters. As  Scaliger  fays  of  him,  "  ardet,  in- 
"  flat,  jugulat,"  whereas  Horace's  character  is 
"  admiffus  circum  praecordia  ludit."  Perfms 
has  a  greater  refemblance  of  the  force  and  fire 
of  Juvenal,  than  of  the  politenefs  of  Horace. 
He  is  diftinguifhed  for  fentiments  of  noble  and 
fublime  morality.  He  is  a  nervous  and  lively 
Writer;  but  withal,  often  harfh  and  obfcure. 

Poetical  Epiftles,  when  employed  on  moral 
or  critical  fubjects,  feldom  rife  into  a  higher 
ftrain  of  Poetry  than  Satires.  In  the  form  of  an 
Epiftle,  indeed,  'many  other  fubjects  may  be 
handled,  and  either  Love  Poetry,  or  Elegiac, 
may  be  carried  on ;  as  in  Ovid's  Epiftolae  He- 
rodium,  and  his  EpiflolEe  de  Ponto.  Such 
works  as  thefe  are  defigned  to  be  merely  fenti- 
mental;  and  as  their  merit  confifts  in  being 
proper  expreffions  of  the  paflion  or  fentiment 
which  forms  the  fubject,  they  may  aflume  any 
tone  of  Poetry  that  is  fuited  to  it.  But  Didactic 
Epiftles,  of  which  I  now  fpeak,  feldom  admit  of 

much 
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much  elevation.  They  are  commonly  intended  lect. 
as  obfervations  on  Authors,  or  on  Life  and  cha-  t  x*"  t 
rafters  ;  in  delivering  which,  the  Poet  does  not 
purpofe  to  compofe  a  formal  treatife,  or  to  con- 
fine himfelf  ftridtly  to  regular  method,  but  gives 
fcope  to  his  genius  on  fome  particular  theme 
which,  at  the  time,  has  prompted  him  to  write. 
In  all  Didactic  Poetry  of  this  kind,  it  is  an  im- 
portant rule,  "  quicquid  precipes,  efto  brevis." 
Much  of  the  grace,  both  of  Satirical  and  Epifto- 
lary  Writing,  confifts  in  a  Ipirited  concifenefs. 
This  gives  to  fuch  compofition  an  edge  and  a 
kVelinefs,  which  Itrike  the  fancy  and  keep  at- 
tention awake.  Much  of  their  merit  depends 
alfo  on  juft  and  happy  reprefentations  of  charac- 
ters. As  they  are  not  fupported  by  thofe  high 
beauties  of  defcriptive  and  poetical  language 
which  adorn  other  compolitions,  we  expect,  in 
return,  to  be  entertained  with  lively  paintings 
of  men  and  manners,  which  are  always  pleafing ; 
and  in  thefe,  a  certain  fprightlinefs  and  turn  of 
wit  finds  its  proper  place.  The  higher  fpecies 
of  Poetry  feldom  admit  it  j  but  here  it  is  fea- 
fonable  and  beautiful. 

In  all  thefe  refpeels,  Mr.  Pope's  Ethical 
Epiftles  deferve  to  be  mentioned  with  %nal 
honour,  as  a  model,  next  to  perfecT;,  of  this 
kind  of  Poetry.  Here,  perhaps,  the  ftrength  of 
his  genius  appeared.  In  the  more  fublime  parts 
of  Poetry  he  is  not  fo  diftinguifhed.  In  the  en- 
thufiafm,  the  fire,  the  force  and  copioufnefs  of 
poetic  genius,  Dryden,  though  a  much  lefs  cor. 
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e  c  T.  reel  Writer,  appears  to  have  been  fuperior  to 
L  -r him.   One  can  fcarce  think  that  he  was  capable 
of  Epic  or  Tragic  Poetry  ;  but,  within  a  certain 
limited  region,  he  has  been  outdone  by  no  Poet, 
His  tranflation  of  the  Iliad  will  remain  a  laflinj? 
monument  to  his  honour,  as  the  moll  elegant 
and  highly  finifhed  tranflation  that,  perhaps, 
ever  was  given  of  any  poetical  work.    That  he 
was  not  incapable  of  tender  Poetry,  appears 
from  the  Epiftle  of  Eloifa  to  Abelard,  and  from 
the  Verfes  to  the  Memory  of  an  unfortunate 
Lady,  which  are  almoft  his  only  lentimental  pro* 
dudlions;  and  which  indeed  are  excellent  in 
their  kind.    But  the  qualities  for  which  he  is 
chiefly  diftinguiflied  are,  judgment,  and  wit, 
with  a  concife  and  happy  expreflion,  and  a  me. 
lodious  verification.    Few  Poets  ever  had  more 
wit,  and  at  the  fame  time  more  judgment,  to 
direct  the  proper  employment  of  that  wit.  This 
renders  his  Rape  of  the  Lock  the  greatefl  mafter- 
piece  that  perhaps  was  ever  compofed,  in  the 
gay  and  fprightly  Style  j  and  in  his  ferious  works, 
fuch  as  his  Eflay  on  Man,  and  his  Ethic  Epiftles, 
his  wit  juft  difcovers  itfelfas  much,  as  to  give  a 
proper  feafoning  to  grave  reflections.    His  im'u 
tations  of  Horace  are  fo  peculiarly  happy,  that 
one  is  at  a  lofs,  whether  moll  to  admire  the  ori- 
ginal, or  the  copy;  and  they  are  among  the 
few  imitations  extant,  that  have  all  the  grace 
and  cafe  of  an  original.    His  paintings  of  cha-. 
rafters  are  natural  and  lively  in  a  high  degree  j 
and  never  was  any  Writer  fo  happy  in  that  con- 
cife fpirited  Style,  which  gives  animation  to 
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Satires  and  Epiftles.  We  are  never  fo  fenfible  of  L  E  c  T. 
the  good  effects  of  rhyme  in  Englifli  verfe,  as  in  ,_  ^ 
reading  thefe  parts  of  his  works;  We  fee  it 
adding  to  the  Style,  an  elevation  which  other- 
wife  it  could  not  have  polfeffed ;  while  at  the 
fame  time  he  manages  it  fo  artfully,  that  it  never 
appears  in  the  leaft  to  encumber  him ;  but  on 
the  contrary,  ferves  to  increafe  the  livelinefs  of 
his  manner.  He  tells  us  himfelf,  that  he  could 
exprefs  moral  obfervations  more  concifely,  and 
therefore  more  forcibly,  in  rhyme,  than  he  could 
do  in  Profe* 

Among  Moral  and  Didactic  Poets,  Dr.  Young 
is  of  too  great  eminence  to  be  paffed  over  with- 
out notice.  In  all  his  works,  the  marks  of 
ftrong  genius  appear.  His  Univerfal  Paffion, 
poflelTes  the  full  merit  of  that  animated  concife- 
nefs  of  Style,  and  lively  defcription  of  charac- 
ters, which  I  mentioned  as  particularly  requisite 
in  Satirical  and  Didactic  Compofitions.  Though 
his  wit  may  often  be  thought  too  fparkling,  and 
his  fentences  too  pointed,  yet  the  vivacity  of 
his  fancy  is  fo  great,  as  to  entertain  every 
Reader.  In  his  Night  Thoughts,  there  is  much, 
energy  of  expreffion  ->  in  the  three  firft,  there 
are  feveral  pathetic  paffages ;  and  fcattered 
through  them  all,  happy  images  and  allulions, 
as  well  as  pious  reflections,  occur.  But  the  fen- 
timents  are  frequently  over-ftrained,  and  turgid ; 
and  the  Style  is  too  harfh  and  obfcure  to  be 
pleafmg.  Among  French  Authors,  Boileau  has 
undoubtedly  much  merit  in  Didactic  Poetry. 

vol.  in.  t.  Their 
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L  E  c  T.  Their  later  Critics  are  unwilling  to  allow  him 

XT 

.  any  great  (hare  of  original  genius,  or  poetic 

fire*.  But  his  Art  of  Poetry,  his  Satires  and 
Epiftles,  mult  ever  be  efteemed  eminent,  not 
only  for  folid  and  judicious  thought,  but  for 
correct  and  elegant  poetical  expreffion,  and  for- 
tunate  imitation  of  the  Antients. 

From  Didactic,  I  proceed  next  to  treat  of 
Defcriptive  Poetry,  where  the  higher!  exertions 
of  genius  may  be  difplayed.  By  Defcriptive 
Poetry,  I  do  not  mean  any  one  particular  fpecies 
or  form  of  Compolition.  There  are  few  Com- 
pofitions  of  any  length,  that  can  be  called  purely 
defcriptive,  or  wherein  the  Poet  propofes  to 
himfelf  no  other  object  but  merely  to  defcribe, 
without  employing  narration,  action,  or  moral 
fentiment,  as  the  ground-work  of  his  piece. 
Defcription  is  generally  introduced  as  an  embel- 
lifhment,  rather  than  made  the  fubject  of  a  re- 
gular work.  But  though  it  feldom  form  a  fe- 
parate  fpecies  of  writing,  yet  into  every  fpecies 
of  Poetical  Compofition,  Paftoral,  Lyric,  Di- 
dactic, Epic,  and  Dramatic,  it  both  enters  and 
porTelfes  in  each  of  them  a  very  conliderable 
place  j  fo  that  in  treating  of  Poetry,  it  demands 
no  fmall  attention. 

Description  is  the  great  teft  of  a  Poet's  ima- 
gination, and  always  diftinguiflies  an  original 

*  Vid.  Poe'tique  Frnngoife  de  Marmontel. 
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from  a  fecond-rate  genius.  To  a  Writer  of  the  L  E  c  T. 
interior  clafs,  Nature,  when  at  any  time  he  at-  ^ 
tempts  to  del'cribe  it,  appears  exhaulted  by  thofe 
who  have  gone  before  him  in  the  fame  track. 
He  fees  nothing  new,  or  peculiar,  in  the  object 
which  he  would  paint ;  his  conceptions  of  it  are 
loole  and  vague  ;  and  his  expreflions,  of  courfe, 
feeble  and  general.  He  gives  us  words  rather 
than  ideas ;  we  meet  with  the  language  indeed 
of  Poetical  Defcription,  but  we  apprehend  the 
object  defcribed  very  in  distinctly.  Whereas  a 
true  Poet  makes  us  imagine  that  we  fee  it  before 
our  eves;  he  catches  the  diftinguifhing  features; 
he  gives  it  the  colours  of  life  and  reality ;  he 
places  it  in  fuch  a  light  that  a  painter  could 
copy  after  him.  This  happy  talent  is  chiefly 
owing  to  a  ftrong  imagination,  which  firft  re- 
ceives a  lively  impreflion  of  the  object ;  and 
then,  by  employing  a  proper  fele6lion  of  cir- 
cumftances  in  defcribing  it,  tranfmits  that  im- 
preflion in  its  full  force  to  the  imagination  of 
others. 

In  this  feleclion  of  circumflances,lies  the  great 
art  of  Picturefque  Defcription.  In  the  firft 
place,  they  ought  not  to  be  vulgar,  and  com- 
mon ones,  fuch  as  are  apt  to  pals  by  without 
remark  ;  but,  as  much  as  poffible,  new  and  ori- 
ginal, which  may  catch  the  fancy,  and  draw 
attention.  In  the  next  place,  they  ought  to  be 
fuch  as  particularize  the  object  defcribed,  and 
mark  it  flrongly.  No  defcription  that  refts  in 
generals  can  be  good.    For  we  can  conceive  no- 
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L  E  ct.  thing  clearly  in  the  abftraft;  all  diftincT;  ideas 
v  are  f°rme(l  upon  particulars.   In  the  third  place, 

all  the  circumftances  employed  ought  to  be  uni- 
form, and  of  a  piece  ;  that  is,  when  defcribing 
a  great  object,  every  circumftance  brought  into 
view  fliould  tend  to  aggrandize ;  or,  when  de- 
fcribing a  gay  and  pleafant  one,  mould  tend  to 
beautify,  that,  by  this  means,  the  impreffion  may 
reft  upon  the  imagination,  complete  and  entire  ; 
and  laftly,  the  circumftances  in  defcription 
fhould  be  expreffed  with  concifenefs,  and  with 
fimplicity ;  for  when  either  too  much  exag- 
gerated, or  too  long  dwelt  upon  and  extended, 
they  never  fail  to  enfeeble  the  impreffion  that  is 
defigned  to  be  made.  Brevity,  almoft  always, 
contributes  to  vivacity.  Thefe  general  rules 
will  be  belt  underftood  by  illuftrations  founded 
on  particular  inftances. 

Of  all  profefTed  Defcriptive  Compofitions,  the 
largeft  and  fulleft  that  I  am  acquainted  with,  in 
any  language,  is  Mr.  Thomfon's  Seafons ;  a 
work  which  pofTefles  very  uncommon  merit. 
The  ftyle,  in  the  midft  of  much  fplendour  and 
ftrength,  is  fometimes  harm,  and  may  be  cen- 
fured  as  deficient  in  eafe  and  diftin6lnefs.  But 
not withflan ding  this  defect,  Thomfon  is  a  ftrong 
and  beautiful  Defcriber :  for  he  had  a  feeling 
'  heart,  and  a  warm  imagination.    He  had  flu- 
died  and  copied  Nature  with  care.  Enamoured 
of  her  beauties,  he  not  only  defcribed  them  pro- 
perly, but  felt  their  impreffion  with  ftrong  fenfi- 
bility.    The  impreffion  which  he  felt,  he  trans- 
mits 
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mits  to  his  Readers  ;  and  no  peribn  of  tafte  can  L  E  c  T. 
pernfe  any  one  of  his  Seafons,  without  having 
the  ideas  and  feelings  which  belong  to  that  Sea- 
fon,  recalled,  and  rendered  prefent  to  his  mind. 
Several  inflances  of  molt  beautiful  defcription 
might  be  given  from  him  ;  fuch  as,  the  fhower 
in  Spring,  the  morning  in  Summer,  and  the 
man  perilhing  in  fnow  in  Winter.  But  at  pre- 
fent, I  mail  produce  a  palfage  of  another  kind, 
to  ihew  the  power  of  a  Angle  well-cholen  cir- 
cumftance,  to  heighten  a  defcription.  In  his 
Summer,  relating  the  effects  of  heat  in  the  tor- 
rid zone,  he  is  led  to  take  notice  of  the  Pefti- 
lence  that  deftroyed  the  Englilh  fleet,  at  Cartha* 
gena,  under  Admiral  Vernon  ;  when  he  has  the 
following  lines  ; 

■    ,    you,  gallant  Vernon,  faw 


The  miferable  fcene  ;  you  pitying  faw 

To  infant  weaknefs  funk  the  warrior's  arms  ; 

Saw  the  deep  racking  pang  ;  the  ghaftly  form  j 

The  lip  pale  quiv'ring ;  and  the  beamlefs  eye 

No  more  with  ardour  bright ;  you  heard  the  groans. 

Of  agonizing  mips  from  fhore  to  fhore; 

Heard  nightly  plunged,  amid  the  fullen  waves, 

The  frequent  corfe. — :—  L.  105c. 

All  the  circumftances  here  are  properly 
chofen,  for  fetting  this  difmal  fcene  in  a  ftrong 
light  before  our  eyes.  But  what  is  moft  ftriking 
in  the  picture,  is  the  laft  image.  We  are  con- 
ducted through  all  the  fcenes  of  diftrefs,  till  we 
come  to  the  mortality  prevailing  in  the  fleet, 
which  a  vulgar  Poet  would  have  defcribed  by 
exaggerated  exprefflons,  concerning  the  multi- 
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L  E  c  T.  plied  trophies  and  viaories  of  death.  But,  how 
L  X^L  _■  much  more  is  the  imagination  impreflbd  by  this 
fingle  circumftance,  of  dead  bodies,  thrown 
overboard  every  night ;  of  the  conftant  found  of 
their  falling  into  the  waters ;  and  of  the  Admiral 
liltening  to  this  melancholy  found,  fo  often 
ftriking  his  ear  ? 

Heard  nightly  plunged,  amid  the  fullen  waves, 
The  frequent  corfe  *. 

Mr. 


*  The  eulogium  which  Dr.  Johnfon,  in  his  Lives  of  the 
Poets,  gives  of  Thomfon,  is  high,  and,  in  my  opinion,  very 
juft  :  "  As  a  writer,  he  is  entitled  to  one  praife  of  the  higheft 
*'  kind  ;  his  mode  of  thinking,  and  of  exprefiing  his  thoughts, 
"  is  original.  His  Blank  Verfe  is  no  more  the  Blank  Verfe  of 
"  Milton,  or  of  any  other  Poet,  than  the  Rhimes  of  Prior  are 
"  the  Rhimes  of  Cowley.  His  numbers,  his  paufes,  his  diction, 
"  are  of  his  own  growth,  without  tranfcription,  without  imita- 
"  tion.  He  thinks  in  a  peculiar  train,  and  he  thinks  always  as 
'*  a  man  of  genius.  He  looks  round  on  nature  and  life,  with  the 
«'  eye  which  nature  beftows  only  on  a  Poet ;  the  eye  that  dif- 
"  tinguifhes  in  every  thing  prefented  to  its  view,  whatever  there 
«'  is  on  which  imagination  can  delight  to  be  detained  ;  and  with 
"  a  mind  that  at  once  comprehends  the  vail  and  attends  to  the 
"  minute.  The  Reader  of  the  Seafons  wonders  that  he  never 
"  faw  before  what  Thomfon  fliews  him,  and  that  he  never  yet 
"  has  felt  what  Thomfon  imprefles.  His  defcriptions  of  ex- 
"  tended  fcenes,  and  general  effects,  bring  before  us  the  whole 
"  magnificence  of  nature,  whether  pleafing  or  dreadful.  Tha 
"  gaity  of  Spring,  the  fplendour  of  Summer,  the  tranquillity 
*'  of  Autumn,  and  the  horror  of  Winter,  take,  in  their  turn, 
«'  poffeflion  of  the  mind.  1  The  Poet  leads  us  through  the  ap- 
"  pearances  of  things,  as  they  are  fuccefiively  varied  by  the  vi- 
«'  cifiitudes  of  the  year,  and  imparts  to  us  fo  much  of  his  own 
"  enthufiafm,  that  our  thoughts  expand  with  his  imagery,  and 
"  kindle  with  his  fentiments."    The  cenfure  which  the  fame 
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Mr.  Parnell's  Tale  of  the  Hermit  is  con-  l  e  c  T. 
fpicuous,  tliroughout  the  whole  of  it,  for  beau-  ,_x*"  _, 
tiful  Defcriptive  Narration.  The  manner  of  the 
Hermit's  fetting  forth  to  vifit  the  world  ;  his 
meeting  with  a  companion,  and  the  houfes  in 
which  they  are  fucceffively  entertained,  of  the 
vain  man,  the  covetous  man,  and  the  good  man, 
are  pieces  of  very  fine  painting,  touched  with  a 
light  and  delicate  pencil,  overcharged  with  no 
fuperfluous  colouring,  and  conveying  to  us  a 
lively  idea  of  the  objects.  But  of  all  the  Eng- 
li£h  Poems  in  the  Defcriptive  Style,  the  richer! 
and  moll  remarkable  are  Milton's  Allegro  and 
Penferofo.  The  collection  of  gay  images  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  melancholy  ones  on  the  other, 
exhibited  in  thefe  two  fmall  but  inimitably  fine 
Poems,  are  as  exquilite  as  can  be  conceived. 
They  are,  indeed,  the  ftorehoufe  whence  many 
fucceeding  Poets  have  enriched  their  defcrip- 
tions  of  fimilar  fubjects  ;  and  they  alone  arefuf- 
ficient  for  illuftrating  the  obfervations  which  I 
made  concerning  the  proper  feleclion  of  cir- 
cumstances in  Defcriptive  Writing.  Take,  for 
inftance,  the  following  parTage  from  the  Pen- 
ferofo : 

 1  walk  unfeen 

On  the  dry,  fmooth-fhaven  green, 
To  behold  the  wandering  Moon, 
Riding  near  her  higheft  noon, 


eminent  Critic  paffes  upon  Thomfon's  di&ion,  is  no  lefs  juft  and 
well  founded,  that  "  it  is  too  exuberant,  and  may  fometiraei 
"  be  charged  with  filling  the  ear  more  than  the  mind." 

L  4  Like 
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L  E  C  T,         Like  one  that  had  been  led  aftray 

Through  the  Heaven's  wide  pathlefs  way, 

And  oft  as  if  her  head  fhe  bow'd, 

{Stooping  thro'  a  fleecy  cloud. 

Oft,  on  a  plat  of  rifing  ground, 

I  hear  the  far-off' curfew  found, 

Over  fome  wide  watered  fhore, 

Swinging  flow  with  folemn  roar : 

Or,  if  the  air  will  not  permit, 

Some  ftill  removed  place  will  fit, 

Where  glowing  embers  through  the  room 

Teach  light  to  counterfeit  a  gloom i 

Far  from  all  refort  of  mirth, 

Save  the  cricket  on  the  hearth, 

Or  the  bellman's  drowfy  charm, 

To  blefs  the  doors  from  nightly  harm  j 

Or  let  my  lamp  at  midnight  hour, 

Be  feen  in  fome  high  lonely  tower, 

Where  I  may  outwatch  the  Rear 

With  thrice  great  Hermes,  or  unfphere 

The  fpirit  of  Plato  to  unfold 

What  worlds  or  what  vaft  regions,  hold 

Th'  immortal  mind,  that  hath  forfook 

Her  manfion  in  his  flefhly  nook  ; 

And  of  thofe  Daemons  that  are  found 

In  fire,  air,  flood,  or  under-ground. 

Here,  there  are  no  unmeaning  general  ex- 
preffions  j  all  is  particular ;  all  his  pi6Uirelque  ; 
nothing  forced  or  exaggerated ;  but  a  limple 
ftyle,  and  a  collection  of  ftrong  expreffive  images, 
which  are  all  of  one  clafs,  and  recal  a  number  of 
h'milar  ideas  of  the  melancholy  kind :  particu- 
larly the  walk  by  moonlight ;  the  found  of  the 
curfew-bell  heard  diftant;  the  dying  embers 
in  the  chamber ;  the  bellman's  call ;  and  the 

lamp 
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lamp  Teen  at  midnight  in  the  high  lonely  tower,  lect. 
We  may  obferve  too,  the  concifenefs  of  the  XL*  , 
Poet's  manner.  He  does  not  reft  long  on  one 
circumftance,  or  employ  a  great  many  words  to 
defcribe  it ;  which  always  makes  the  impreffion 
faint  and  languid ;  but  placing  it  in  one  ftrong 
point  of  view,  full  and  clear  before  the  Reader, 
he  there  leaves  it, 

i(  From  his  fhield  and  his  helmet,"  fays 
Homer,  defcribing  one  of  his  heroes  in  battle, 
"  From  his  fhield  and  his  helmet,  there  fparkled 
"  an  inceffant  blaze  ;  like  the  autumnal  ftar, 
*c  when  it  appears  in  its  brightnefs  from  the  wa- 
"  ters  of  the  ocean."  This  is  fiiort  and  lively : 
but  when  it  comes  into  Mr.  Pope's  hand,  it 
evaporates  in  three  pompous  lines,  each  of 
which  repeats  the  fame  image  in  different 
words ; 

High  on  his  helm  celeftial  lightnings  play, 
His  beamy  fhield  emits  a  living  ray  ; 
Th'  unwearied  blaze  inceflant  ftreams  fupplies 
Like  the  red  ftar  that  fires  th'  autumnal  Ikies. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  in  general,  that,  in  de- 
fcribing  folemn  or  great  objects,  the  concife 
manner  is,  almoft  always,  proper.  Defcriptions 
of  gay  and  fmiling  fcenes  can  bear  to  be  more 
amplified  and  prolonged  ;  as  ftrength  is  not  the 
predominant  quality  expected  in  thefe.  But 
where  a  fublime  or  a  pathetic  impreffion  is  in- 
tended to  be  made,  energy  is  above  all  things 
required.  The  imagination  ought  then  to  be 
feized  at  once  j  and  it  is  far  more  deeply  im- 

preffed 
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L  E  c  T.  prefied  by  one  ftrong  and  ardent  image,  than 
Xmm^immml  D7  tne  anxious  minutenefs  of  laboured  illuftra- 
tion. — "  His  face  was  without  form,  and  dark." 
fays  Offian,  defcribing  a  ghott  ;  "  the  liars  dim 
"  twinkling  through  his  form ;  thrice  he  fighed 
"  over  the  hero ;  and  thrice  the  winds  of  the 
"  night  roared  around." 

It  deferves  attention  too,  that  in  defcribinsr 
inanimate  natural  objects,  the  Poet*  in  order  to 
enliven  his  defcription,  ought  always  to  mix 
living  beings  with  them.  The  fcenes  of  dead 
and  ftill  life  are  apt  to  pall  upon  us,  if  the  Poet 
do  not  fiiggeft  fentiments,  and  introduce  life 
and  action  into  his  defcription.  This  is  well 
known  to  every  Painter  who  is  a  matter  of  his 
art.  Seldom  has  any  beautiful  landfcape  been 
drawn,  without  fome  human  being  reprefented 
on  the  canvas,  as  beholding  it,  or  on  fome  ac- 
count concerned  in  it. 

Hie  gelidi  fontes,  hie  mollia  prata  Lycori, 
Hie  nemus  ;  hie  ipfo  tecum  confumerer  jsvo*. 

The  touching  part  of  thefe  fine  lines  of  Virgil's 
is  the  lad,  which  fets  before  us  the  intereft  of 
two  lovers  in  this  rural  fcene.  A  long  defcrip- 
tion of  the  "fontes"  the  "  nemus"  and  the 


*  Here  cooling  fountains  roll  thro'  flow'ry  meads; 
Here  woods,  Lycoris,  lift  their  verdant  heads; 
Here  could  I  wear  my  carelefs  life  away, 
And  in  thy  arms  infenfibly  decay. 

Virg.  Eel.  X.  Warton. 

4  "  prata" 
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"  prata"  in  the  mod  poetical  modern  manner,  L  E  c  T. 
would  have  been  iniipid  without  this  ftroke,  ,_  '  _> 
which,  in  a  few  words,  brings  home  to  the 
heart  all  the  beauties  of  the  place :  "  hie  ipfo 
"  tecum  confumerer  sevo."  It  is  a  great  beauty 
in  Milton's  Allegro,  that  it  is  all  alive  and  full 
of  perfons. 

Every  thing,  as  I  before  faid,  in  defcription, 
mould  be  as»marked  and  particular  as  poffible,  in 
order  to  imprint  on  the  mind  a  diitincit  and  com- 
plete image.  A  hill,  a  river,  or  a  lake,  rifes  up 
moie  confpicuous  to  the  fancy,  when  fome  par- 
ticular lake,  or  river,  or  hill,  is  fpeciiied,  than 
when  the  terms  are  left  general.  Mod  of  the 
Antient  Writers  have  been  fenfible  of  the  ad- 
vantage which  this  gives  to  defcription.  Thus, 
in  that  beautiful  Parlor al  Compofition,  the  Song 
of  Solomon,  the  images  are  commonly  particu- 
larifed  by  the  objects  to  which  they  allude.  "  It 
"  is  the  rofe  of  Sharon  ;  the  lily  of  the  vallies ; 
"  the  flock  which  feeds  on  Mount  Gilead ;  the 
"  ftream  which  comes  from  Mount  Lebanon. 
"  Come  with  me,  from  Lebanon,  my  Spoufe ; 
"  look  from  the  top  of  Amana,  from  the  top  of 
"  Shenir  and  Hermon,  from  the  mountains  of 
"  the  Leopards."  Ch.iv.  8.    So  Horace  : 

Quid  dedicatum  pofcit  Apollinem 
Vates  ?  quid  or.tt  de  patera  novum 
Fundens  liquorem  ?  non  opimas 
Sardinae  fegetes  feracis  ; 
Non  xftuofx  grata  Calabria: 
Armenta  j  non  aurum  aut  cbur  Indicum,! 

Non 
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L  E  C  T. 
XL. 


Non  rura,  qux  Liris  quieta 


Mordet  aqua,  taciturnus  amnis  *. 

Lib.  r.  Ode  3 1. 

Both  Homer  and  Virgil  are  remarkable  for 
the  talent  of  Poetical  Defcription.  In  Virgil's 
Second  iEneid,  where  he  defcribes  the  burning 
and  facking  of  Troy,  the  particulars  are  fo  well 
feleeled  and  prefented,  that  the  Reader  finds 
himfelf  in  the  rriidft  of  that  fcene  of  horror.  The 
death  of  Priam,  efpecially,  may  be  fingled  out 
as  a  mafterpiece  of  defcription.  All  the  cir- 
cumflances  of  the  aged  monarch  arraying  him- 
felf in  armour,  when  he  finds  the  enemy  making 
themfelves  mailers  of  the  city ;  his  meeting  with 
his  family,  who  are  taking  ilielter  at  an  altar  in 
the  court  of  the  palace,  and  their  placing  him  in 
the  midfl  of  them  ;  his  indignation  when  he  be- 
holds Pyrrhus  flaughtering  one  of  his  fons ;  the 
feeble  dart  which  he  throws ;  with  Pyrrhus's 
brutal  behaviour,  and  his  manner  of  putting  the 
old  man  to  death,  are  painted  in  the  moil  affecr- 


*  When  at  Appollo's  hallowed  fhrine 
The  poet  hails  the  povv'r  divine, 
And  here  his  firft  libation  pours, 
What  is  the  blefling  he  implores  J 
He  nor  defires  the  f welling  grain, 
That  yellow  o'er  Sardinia's  plaia, 
Nor  the  fair  herds  that  lowing  feed 
On  warm  Calabria*s  flowery  mead  } 
Nor  ivory  of  fpotlefs  mine  ; 
Nor  gold  forth  flaming  from  the  mine  ; 
Nor  the  rich  fields  that  Liris  laves, 

And  eats  away  with  filent  waves.  Francis. 


ing 
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ing  manner,  and  with  a  mafterly  hand.  All  lect. 
Homer's  battles,  and  Milton's  account,  both  of  ,__x^*  , 
Paradife  and  of  the  Infernal  Regions,  furnifh 
many  beautiful  inftances  of  Poetical  Defcription. 
Oflian,  too,  paints  in  ftrong  and  lively  colours, 
though  he  employs  few  circumftances  ;  and  his 
chief  excellency  lies  in  painting  to  the  heart. 
One  of  his  fulleft  Defcriptions  is,  the  following 
of  the  ruins  of  Balclutha :  "  I  have  feen  the 
u  walls  of  Balclutha,  but  they  were  defolate. 
"  The  fire  had  refounded  within  the  halls ;  and 
"  the  voice  of  the  people  is  now  heard  no  more. 
"  The  ftream  of  Clutha  was  removed  from  its 
"  place  by  the  fall  of  the  walls ;  the  thiltle 
"  fliook  there  its  lonely  head  ;  the  mofs  whittled 
"  to  the  wind.  The  fox  looked  out  at  the  win- 
"  dow ;  the  rank  grafs  waved  round  his  head. 
"  Defolate  is  the  dwelling  of  Moina.  Silence 
"  is  in  the  houfe  of  her  fathers."  Shakefpeare 
cannot  be  omitted  on  this  ocean" on,  as  Angu- 
larly eminent  for  painting  with  the  pencil  of 
nature.  Though  it  be  in  manners  and  charac- 
ters that  his  chief  excellency  lies,  yet  his 
fcenery  alfo  is  often  exquifite,  and  happily 
defcribed  by  a  Angle  ftroke,  as  in  that  fine  line 
of  the  "  Merchant  of  Venice,"  which  conveys 
to  the  fancy  as  natural  and  beautiful  an  image 
as  can  pofiibly  be  exhibited  in  fo  few  words  : 

How  fweet  the  moonlight  fleeps  upon  this  bank ! 
Here  will  we  fit,  &c. 

Much  of  the  beauty  of  defcriptive  Poetry  de- 
pends upon  a  right  choice  of  Epithets.  Many 

Poets, 
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L  ECT.  Poets,  it  mull  be  confefTed,  are  too  careless  in 
this  particular.  Epithets  are  frequently  brought 
in  merely  to  complete  the  verle,  or  make  the 
rhyme  anfwer  ;  and  hence  they  are  fo  unmean- 
ing and  redundant;  expletive  words  only, 
which,  in  place  of  adding  any  thing  to  the 
defcription,  clog  and  enervate  it.  Virgil's 
Liquidi  fontes,"  and  Horace's  "  Prata  canis 
albicant  pruinis,"  mult,  I  am  afraid,  be  af- 
figned  to  this  clafs ;  for,  to  denote  by  an 
epithet  that  water  is  liquid,  or  that  fnow  is 
white,  is  no  better  than  mere  tautology.  Every 
epithet  fhould  either  add  a  new  idea  to  the 
word  which  it  qualifies,  or  at  leaft  ferve  to  raife 
and  heighten  its  known  fignification.  So  in 
Milton, 

 Who  fliall  attempt  with  wandering  feet 


The  dark,  unbottom'd,  infinite  abyfs, 

And  through  the  palpable  obfeure,  find  out 

His  uncouth  way  ?  or  fpread  his  airy  flight, 

Upborn  with  indefatigable  wings, 

Over  the  vaft  abrupt  ?  B.  II. 

The  epithets  employed  here  plainly  add  ftrength 
to  the  defcription,  and  affill  the  fancy  in  con- 
ceiving it ;  — the  wandering  feet — the  unbot- 
tomed  abyfs — the  palpable  obfeure — the  un- 
couth way — the  indefatigable  wing — ferve  to 
render  the  images  more  complete  and  diftinct. 
But  there  are  many  general  epithets,  which, 
though  they  appear  to  raife  the  fignification  of 
•the  word  to  which  they  are  joined,  yet  leave  it 
fo  undetermined,  and  are  now  become  fo  trite 

and 
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and  beaten  in  poetical  language,  as  to  be  per-  LECT. 
fe&iy  iniipid.  Of  this  kind  are  "  barbarous  dif-  ^ 
w  cord — hateful  envy — mighty  chiefs — bloody 
"  war — gloomy  fhades — direful  fcenes,"  and  a 
thoufand  more  of  the  fame  kind  which  we  meet 
with  occalionally  in  good  Poets  ;  but  with  which 
Poets  of  inferior  genius  abound  every  where,  as 
the  great  props  of  their  affe6ted  fublimity. 
They  give  a  fort  of  fwell  to  the  language,  and 
raife  it  above  the  tone  of  profe  ;  but  they  ferve 
not  in  the  lead  to  illuftrate  the  object  defcribed  ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  load  the  Style  with  a 
langui  d  verbolity. 

Sometimes  it  is  in  the  power  of  a  Poet  of  ge- 
nius, by  one  well-chofen  epithet,  to  accomplifli 
a  defcription,  and  by  means  of  afingle  word,  to 
paint  a  whole  fcene  to  the  fancy.  We  may  re- 
mark this  effect  of  an  epithet  in  the  following 
fine  lines  of  Milton's  Lycidas  : 

Where  were  ye,  Nymphs,  when  the  remorfelefs  deep 

Clos'd  o'er  the  head  of  your  Iov'd  Lycidas  ? 

For  neither  were  ye  playing  on  the  deep, 

"Where  your  old  bards,  the  famous  Druids,  lie, 

Nor  on  the  fhaggy  top  of  Mona  high, 

Nor  yet  where  Deva  fpreads  her  wizard  ftream. 

Among  thefe  wild  fcenes,  "  Deva's  wizard 
"  ftream"  is  admirably  imaged ;  by  this  one 
word,  prefenting  to  the  fancy  all  the  romantic 
ideas,  of  a  river  floating  through  a  defolate 
country,  with  banks  haunted  by  wizards  and 
enchanters.    Akin  to  this  is  an  epithet  which 

Horace 
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L  e  c  T.  Horace  gives  to  the  river  Hydafpes.  A  good 
i        _f  man,  fays  he,  ftands  in  need  of  no  arms  i 

Sive  per  Syrtes  iter  3eftuofas> 
Sive  fa&urus  per  inhofpitalem 
Caucafum  ;  vel  quae  loca  fabulofus 
Lambit  Hydafpes*. 

This  epithet  "  fabulofus"  one  of  the  commen- 
tators on  Horace  has  changed  into  "  fabulofus" 
or  fandy ;  fubftituting,  by  a  ftrange  want  of 
tafte,  the  common  and  trivial  epithet  of  the 
fandy  river,  in  place  of  that  beautiful  picture 
which  the  Poet  gives  us,  by  calling  Hydafpes 
the  Romant  ic  River,  or  the  fcene  of  Adventures 
and  Poetic  Tales. 

Virgil  has  employed  an  epithet  with  great 
beauty  and  propriety,  when  accounting  for  Dae- 
dalus not  having  engraved  the  fortune  of  his  fon 
Icarus : 

Bis  conatus  erat  cafus  effingere  in  auro, 

Bis  patriae  cecidere  manus  f.  ./En.  VI. 


*  Whether  through  Lybia's  burning  fands 
Our  journey  leads,  or  Scythia's  lands, 
Amidft  th'  inhofpitable  wafte  of  fnows, 
Or  where  the  fabulous  Hydafpes  flows.  Francis. 

f  Here  haplefs  Icarus  had  found  his  part, 
Had  not  the  father's  grief  reftrain'd  his  art ; 
He  twice  effay'd  to  call  his  fon  in  gold, 
Twice  from  his  hand  he  drop'd  the  forming  mould. 

Drydf.nt. 

In  this  tranflation  the  thought  is  juftly  given  ;  but  the  beauty 
of  the  expreffion  "  patriae:  manus,"  which  in  the  original  con- 
veys the  thought  with  fo  much  tenderncfs,  is  loft. 

These, 
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These  inftances,  and  obfervations,  may  give  LECT. 
fome  jufl  idea  of  true  poetical  defcription.  We  ^  f 
have  reafon  always  to  diftruit  an  Author's  de- 
fcriptive  talents,  when  we  find  him  laborious 
and  turgid,  amaffing  common-place  epithets  and 
general  expreffions,  to  work  up  a  high  concep- 
tion of  fome  object,  of  which,  after  all,  we  can 
form  but  an  indiflin6l  idea.  The  bed  defcribers 
are  fimple  and  concife.  They  fet  before  us  fuch 
features  of  an  obje6l,  as,  on  the  firft  view,  ftrike 
and  warm  the  fancy  :  they  give  us  ideas  which 
a  Statuary  or  a  Painter  could  lay  hold  of,  and 
work  after  them  ;  which  is  one  of  the  ftrongeft 
and"  moft  decifive  trials  of  the  real  merit  of 
Defcription. 


vol.  in. 
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THE  POETRY  OF  THE  HEBREWS. 

LEct.  A  mong  the  various  kinds  of  Poetry,  which  we 
XIX  are,  at  prefent,  employed  in  examining,  the 

Antient  Hebrew  Poetry,  or  that  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, juitly  deferves  a  place.  Viewing  thefe 
facred  books  in  no  higher  light,  than  as  they 
prefent  to  us  the  molt  antient  monuments  of 
Poetry  extant  at  this  day  in  the  world,  they 
afford  a  curious  object  of  Criticifm.  They  dif- 
play  the  tafle  of  a  remote  age  and  country. 
They  exhibit  a  fpecies  of  Compofition,  very  dif- 
ferent from  any  other  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted, and,  at  the  fame  time,  beautiful. 
Confidered  as  Infpired  Writings,  they  give  rife 
to  difcuflions  of  another  kind.  But  it  is  our 
bufinefs,  at  prefent,  to  confider  them  not  in  a 
theological,  but  in  a  critical  view :  and  it  muft 
needs  give  pleafure,  if  we  lliall  find  the  beauty 
•and  dignity  of  the  Compofition  adequate  to  the 
weight  and  importance  of  the  matter.  Dr. 

Lowth's 
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Lowth's  learned  Treatife,  "  De  Sacra  Poefi  He-  L  E  c  T. 
«  brseorum,"  ought  to  be  perufed  by  all  who  ,_X^T'_, 
defire  to  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
this  fubjecl;.  It  is  a  work  exceedingly  -valuable, 
both  for  the  elegance  of  its  compofition,  and 
for  the  juftnefs  of  the  criticifm  which  it  con- 
tains. In  this  Lecture,  as  I  cannot  illuftrate 
the  fubjecl;  with  more  benefit  to  the  Reader, 
than  by  following  the  tract  of  that  ingenious 
Author,  I  (hall  make  much  ufe  of  his  obfer- 
vations* 

I  need  notfpend  many  words'  in  mowing,  that 
among  the  books  of  the  Old  Teftament  there  is 
fuch  an  apparent  diverfity  in  Style,  as  fufficiently 
difcovers,  which  of  them  are  to  be  confidered 
as  Poetical,  and  which,  as  Profe  Compofitions. 
While  the  hiftorical  books,  and  legiflative  writ- 
ings of  Mofes,  are  evidently  Profaic  in  the  com- 
pofition, the  Book  of  Job,  the  Pfalms  of  David, 
the  Song  of  Solomon,  the  Lamentations  of  Jere- 
miah, a  great  part  of  the  Prophetical  Writings, 
andfeveralpafiagesfcatteredoccah'onally  through 
the  hiftorical  books,  carry  the  mod  plain  and 
diftinguilhing  marks  of  Poetical  Writing. 

There  is  not  the  leaft  reafon  for  doubting, 
that  originally  thefe  were  written  in  verfe,  or 
fome  kind  of  meafured  numbers  ;  though  as  the 
antient  pronunciation  of  the  Hebrew  Language 
is  now  loft,  we  are  not  able  to  afcertain  the  na- 
ture of  the  Hebrew  verfe,  or  at  moil  can  afcer- 
tain it  but  imperfectly.    Concerning  this  point 
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L  E  c  T.  there  have  been  great  controverlies  among 

(  ri__j  learned  men,  which  it  is  unneceflary  to  our  pre- 

fent  purpofe  to  difcufs.    Taking  the  Old  Tene- 
ment in  out"  own  Tranflation,  which  is  extremely 
literal,  we  find  plain  marks  of  many  parts  of  the 
original  being  written  in  a  meafured  Style  ;  and 
the  "  disjecta  membra  poete"-  often  mow  them- 
felves.    Let  any  perfon  read  the  Historical  In- 
troduction to  the  book  of  Job,  contained  in  the 
firft  and  fecond  chapters,  and  then  go  on  to  Job's 
fpeech  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  chapter, 
and  he  cannot  avoid  being  fenfible,  that  he  paffes 
all  at  once  from  the  region  of  profe  to  that  of 
Poetry.    Not  only  the  poetical  fentiments,  and 
the  figured  Style,  warn  him  of  the  change  ;  but 
the  cadence  of  the  fentence,  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  words,  are  fenfibly  altered;  the 
change  is  as  great  as  when  he  paries  from  read- 
ing  Caelar's  Commentaries,  to  read  Virgil's 
iEneid.    This  is  fufficient  to  mow  that  the  Sa- 
cred Scriptures  contain,  what  muft  be  called 
poetry  in  the  ftricteft  fenfe  of  that  word  ;  and  I 
(hall  afterwards  fliow,  that  they  contain  instances 
of  moll  of  the  different  forms  of  Poetical  Writ- 
ing.   It  may  be  proper  to  remark,  in  paffing, 
that  hence  arifes  a  molt  invincible  argument  in 
honour  of  Poetry.    No  perfon  can  imagine  that 
to  be  a  frivolous  and  contemptible  art,  which 
has  been  employed  by  Writers  under  divine  in- 
itiation, and  has  been  chofen  as  a  proper  chan- 
nel for  conveying  to  the  world  the  knowledge 
of  divine  truth. 


From 
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From  the  earlieft  times,  Mufic  and  Poetry  l  E  c  T. 
were  cultivated  among  the  Hebrews.  In  the  XLT- 
days  of  the  Judges,  mention  is  made  of  the 
Schools  or  Colleges  of  the  Prophets  ;  where  one 
part  of  the  employment  of  the  perfons  trained 
in  fuch  fchools  was,  to  fing  the  praifes  of  God, 
accompanied  with  various  inftruments.  In  the 
tirft  book  of  Samuel  (chap.  x.  7.)  we  find,  on  a 
public  occafion,  a  company  of  thefe  Prophets 
comin£  clown  from  the  hill  where  their  fchool 
was,  "  prophefying,"  it  is  faid,  "  with  the 
"  pfaltery,  tabret,  and  harp  before  them."  But 
in  the  days  of  King  David,  Mufic  and  Poetry 
were  carried  to  their  greatefl  height.  For  the 
fervice  of  the  tabernacle,  he  appointed  four  thou- 
fand  Levites,  divided  into  twenty-four  courfes, 
and  marthalled  under  feveral  leaders,  whofe  fole 
bufinefs  it  was  to  ling  Hymns,  and  to  perform 
the  inftrumental  Mufic  in  the  public  worfhip. 
Afaph,  Heman,  and  Jeduthun,  were  the  chief 
directors  of  the  Mufic ;  and,  from  the  titles  of 
fome  Pfalms,  it  would  appear  that  they  were  alfo 
eminent  compofers  of  Hymns  or  Sacred  Poems. 
In  chapter  xxv.  of  the  firft  book  of  Chronicles, 
an  account  is  given  of  David's  inftitutions,  re- 
lating to  the  Sacred  Mufic  and  Poetry ;  which 
were  certainly  more  coftly,  more  fplendid  and 
magnificent,  than  ever  obtained  in  the  public 
fervice  of  any  other  nation. 

The  general  conftru6lionof  the  Hebrew  Poetry 
is  of  a  lingular  nature,  and  peculiar  to  itfelf.  It 
confifts  in  dividing  every  period  into  corre- 
al 3  fpondent, 
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L  xli  T'  fPondent»  ior  tne  moft  Part  int0  equal  members, 
»  which  anfwer  to  one  another,  both  in  fenfe  and 

founc}.  In  the  firft  member  of  the  period  a  len- 
timent  js  exprefled  ;  and  in  the  fecond  member, 
the  fame  fentiment  is  amplified,  or  is  repeated 
in  different  terms,  or  1'ometimes  contrafted  with 
its  oppofite  ;  but  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  fame 
ftruchire  and  nearly  the  fame  number  of  words 
is  preferved.  This  is  the  general  ftrain  of  all 
the  Hebrew  Poetry.  Inftances  of  it  occur  every 
where  on  opening  the  Old  Teftament.  Thus, 
in  Pfalm  xcvi.  "  Sing  unto  the  Lord  a  new 
"  fong— rSing  unto  the  Lord,  all  the  earth. 

Sing  unto  the  Lord,  and  blefs  his  name — 
"  Ihew  forth  his  falvation  from  day  to  day. 
"  Declare  his  glory  among  the  heathen — his 
"  wonders  among  all  the  people.  For  the  Lord 
"  is  great,  and  greatly  to  be  praifed — He  is 
"  to  be  feared  above  all  the  Gods.  Honour  and 
"  majefty  are  before  him  —  Strength  and  beauty 
"  are  in  his  fan6luary."  It  is  owing,  in  a  great 
meafure,  to  this  form  of  Compofition  that  our 
verfion,  though  in  Profe,  retains  fo  much  of  a 
poetical  caft.  For  the  verfion  being  ftriclly 
word  for  word  after  the  original,  the  form  and 
order  of  the  original  fentence  are  preferved ; 
which  by  this  artificial  flrudture,  this  regular 
alternation  and  correfpondence  of  parts,  makes 
the  ear  fenlible  of  a  departure  from  the  common 
Style  and  Tone  of  Profe. 

The  origin  of  this  form  of  Poetical  Compofi- 
tion among  the  Hebrews, is  clearly  to  be  deduced 

from 
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from  the  manner  in  which  their  Sacred  Hymns  LECT. 
were  wont  to  be  fung.  They  were  accompanied 
with  mulic,  and  they  were  performed  by  choirs 
or  bands  of  lingers  and  muficians,  whoanfwered 
alternately  to  each  other.  When,  for  inftance, 
one  band  began  the  Hvmn  thus :  "  The  Lord 
"  reigneth,  let  the  earth  rejoice;"  the  chorus, 
or  femi-chorus,  took  up  the  correfponding  ver- 
ficle,  "  Let  the  multitude  of  the  ifles  be  glad 

"  thereof.1'  "  Clouds  and  darknefs  are  round 

"  about  him,"  fung  the  one  ;  the  other  replied, 
"  Judgment  and  righteoufnefs  are  the  habita- 
u  tion  of  his  throne."  And  in  this  manner 
their  Poetry,  when  fet  to  mufic,  naturally  di* 
vided  itfelf  into  a  fucceffion  of  ftrophes  and  an- 
tiftrophes  correfpondent  to  each  other;  whence, 
it  is  probable,  the  Antiphon,  or  Refponfory,  in 
the  public  religious  fervice  of  fo  many  Chriftiaii 
churches,  derived  its  origin. 

We  are  exprefsly  told,  in  the  book  of  Ezra, 
that  the  Levites  fung  in  this  manner*  "  Alter- 
"  natim,"  or  by  courfe  (Ezra,  iii.  11.);  and 
fome  of  David's  Pfalms  bear  plain  marks  of  their 
being  compofed  in  order  to  be  thus  performed. 
The  24th  Pfalm,  in  particular,  which  is  thought 
to  have  been  compofed  on  the  great  and  folemn 
occafion  of  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  being 
brought  back  to  Mount  Zion,  muft  have  had  a 
noble  effect  when  performed  after  this  manner, 
as  Dr.  Lowth  has  illuftrated  it.  The  whole 
people  are  fuppofed  to  be  attending  the  pro- 
ceflion.    The  Levites  and  Singers,  divided  into 

M  4  their 
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L  XLIT*  tIie"  feveral  courfes9  an<i  accompanied  with  all 

»  ^Lu  their  mufical  Inftruments,  led  the  way.  After 

the  Introduction  to  the  Pfalm,  in  the  two  firft 
verfes,  when  the  proceffion  begins  to  afcend  the 
facred  Mount,  the  queftion  is  put,  as  by  a  femi- 
chorus,  "  Who  mail  afcend  unto  the  hill  of  the 
"  Lord,  and  who  lhall  Hand  in  his  holy  place  ?" 
The  refponfe  is  made  by  the  full  chorus  with  the 
greateft  dignity :  "  He  that  hath  clean  hands 
"  and  a  pure  heart ;  who  hath  not  lifted  up  his 
<£  foul  to  vanity,  nor  fworn  deceitfully."  As 
the  proceffion  approaches  to  the  doors  of  the 
Tabernacle,  the  chorus,  with  all  their  inftru- 
ments, join  in  this  exclamation  :  "  Lift  up  your 
"  heads,  ye  gates,  and  be  ye  lifted  up,  ye  ever- 
"  lafting  doors,  and  the  King  of  Glory  ihali 
"  come   in."    Here  the  femi-chorus  plainly 
breaks  in,  as  with  a  lower  voice,  "  Who  is  this 
"  King  of  Glory  ?"  and  at  the  moment  when  the 
Ark  is  introduced  into  the  Tabernacle,  the  re- 
iponfe  is  made  by  the  burft  of  the  whole  chorus : 
"  The  Lord,  ftrong  and  mighty  j  the  Lord, 
"  mighty  in  battle."    I  take  notice  of  this  in- 
ftance  the  rather,  as  it  ferves  to  mow  how  much  of 
the  grace  and  magnificence  of  the  Sacred  Poems, 
as  indeed  of  all  Poems,  depends  upon  our  knowr 
ing  the  particular  occafions  for  which  they  were 
compofed,  and  the  particular  circumstances  to 
which  they  were  adapted ;  and  how  much  of 
this  beauty  mult  now  be  loft  to  us,  through  our 
imperfe6t  acquaintance  with  many  particulars 
of  the  Hebrew  hiftory,  and  Hebrew  rites. 


The 
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The  method  of  Compofition  which  has  been  LECT. 
explained,  by  correfpondent  verficles  being  uni-  lJxs^'n_f 
verially  introduced  into  the  Hymns  or  mulical 
Poetry  of  the  Jews,  eafily  fpread  itfelf  through 
their  other  Poetical  Writings,  which  were  not 
deligned  to  be  fung  in  alternate  portions,  and 
which  therefore  did  not  fo  much  require  this 
mode  of  Compofition.  But  the  mode  became 
familiar  to  their  ears,  and  carried  with  it  a  certain 
folemn  majefty  of  Style,  particularly  fuited  to 
fecred  fubjects.  Hence,  throughout  the  Pro- 
phetical Writings,  we  find  it  prevailing  as  much 
as  in  the  Pfalms  of  David ;  as,  for  inftance,  in 
the  Prophet  Ifaiah  (chap.  xl.  1.)  "  Arife,  fhine, 
"  for  thy  light  is  come,  and  the  glory  of  the 
"  Lord  is  rifen  upon  thee  :  For,  lo  ;  darknefs 
"  fhall  cover  the  earth,  and  grofs  darknefs  the 
<£  people.  But  the  Lord  fhall  rife  upon  thee, 
"  and  his  glory  fhall  be  feen  upon  thee,  and  the 
"  Gentiles  fliall  come  to  thy  light,  and  kings  to 
"  the  brightnefs  of  thy  rifing."  This  form  of 
writing  is  one  of  the  great  characteristics  of  the 
antient  Hebrew  Poetry  ;  very  different  from, 
and  even  oppofiteto,  the  Style  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  Poets. 

In  dependently  of  this  peculiar  mode  of  con- 
struction, the  Sacred  Poetry  is  diftinguifhed  by 
the  higheft  beauties  of  ltrong,  concife,  bold, 
and  figurative  expreffion. 

Conciseness  and  ftrength,  are  two  of  its  moft 
remarkable  characters.  One  might  indeed  at  firft 

imagine, 
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L  xlCi  T*  imaS*ne>  tnat  the  practice  of  the  Hebrew  Poets, 
1  -r, ' _/  always  amplifying  the  fame  thought,  by  re- 
petition or  contrail,  might  tend  to  enfeeble  their 
Style.  But  they  conduct  themfelves  fo  as  not 
to  produce  this  effect.  Their  fentences  are 
always  ihort.  Few  fuperfluous  words  are  ufed. 
The  fame  thought  is  never  dwelt  upon  long. 
To  their  concifenefs  and  fobriety  of  expreffion, 
their  poetry  is  indebted  for  much  of  its  fubli- 
mity  ;  and  all  Writers  who  attempt  the  fublime, 
might  profit  much,  by  imitating  in  this  refpecl, 
the  Style  of  the  Old  Teftamcnt.  For,  as  I  have 
formerly  had  occafion  to  mow,  nothing  is  fo 
great  an  enemy  to  the  Sublime,  as  prolixity  or 
difluierrefs.  The  mind  is  never  fo  much  affected 
by  any  gre~at  idea  that  is  prefented  to  it,  as  when, 
it  is  it  ruck  all  at  once  ;  by  attempting  to  pro- 
long the  impreffion,  we  at  the  fame  time  weaken 
it.  Moil  of  the  antient  original  Poets  of  all 
nations  are  fimple  and  concife.  The  fuperfluities 
and  excrefcences  of  Style  were  the  refult  of  imi- 
tation in  after-times  ;  when  Compoiition  paffed 
into  inferior  hands,  and  flowed  from  art  and 
ftudy,  more  than  from  native  genius. 

No  Writings  whatever  abound  fo  much  with 
the  moil  bold  and  animated  figures,  as  the 
Sacred  Books.  It  is  proper  to  dwell  a  little 
upon  this  article  ;  as,  through  our  early  fami- 
liarity with  thefe  books,  a  familiarity  too  often 
with  the  found  of  the  words,  rather  than  with 
their  fenfe  and  meaning,  beauties  of  Style 
efcape  us  in  the  Scripture,  which,  in  any  other 

4  book, 
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book,  would  draw  particular  attention.  Meta-  lect. 
pliors,  Companions,  Allegories,  and  Perfonifica-  ,_x^1,  _, 
tions,  are  there  particularly  frequent.  In  order 
to  do  jultice  to  thefe,  it  is  neceflary  that  we 
tranlport  ourfelves  as  much  as  we  can  into  the 
land  of  Judaea ;  and  place  before  our  eyes  that 
fcenery,  and  thofe  objects  with  which  the 
Hebrew  Writers  were  converfant.  Some  atten- 
tion of  this  kind  is  requifite,  in  order  to  relifli 
the  writings  of  any  Poet  of  a  foreign  country, 
and  a  different  age.  For  the  imagery  of  every 
good  Poet  is  copied  from  nature  and  real  life  ; 
if  it  were  not  fo,  it  could  not  be  lively;  and 
therefore,  in  order  to  enter  into  the  propriety  of 
his  images,  we  mud  endeavour  to  place  ourfelves 
in  his  fituation.  Now  we  mail  find,  that  the 
^Metaphors  and  Comparifons  of  the  Hebrew 
Poets  prefent  to  us  a  very  beautiful  view  of  the 
natural  objects  of  their  own  country,  and  of  the 
arts  and  employments  of  their  common  life. 

Natural  objects  are  in  fome  meafure  com- 
mon to  them  with  Poets  of  all  ages  and  coun- 
tries. Light  and  darknefs,  trees  and  flowers,, 
the  foreft  and  the  cultivated  field,  fuggeft  to 
them  many  beautiful  figures.  But,  in  order  to 
relifh  their  figures  of  this  kind,  we  mutt  take 
notice,  that  feveral  of  them  arife  from  the  parti- 
cular circumftances  of  the  land  of  Judea* 
During  the  fummer  months,  little  or  no  rain 
falls  throughout  all  that  region.  While  the 
heats  continued,  the  country  was  intolerably 
parched  -y  want  of  water  was  a  great  diftrefs ; 

and 
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L  XLi  T  allC^ a  P^en^^  mower  falling  or  a  rivulet  break- 
'  -,  ,*_f  ing  forth,  altered  the  whole  face  of  nature,  and 
introduced  much  higher  ideas  of  refreftiment 
and  pleafure,  than  the  like  caufes  can  fugged  to 
us.  Hence,  to  reprefent  diftrefs,  fuch  frequent 
allufions  among  them,  "  to  a  dry  and  thirfty 
"  land,  where  no  water  is  and  hence,  to  de- 
fcribe  a  change  from  diftrefs  to  profperity,  their 
metaphors  are  founded  on  the  falling  of  mowers, 
and  the  burlting  out  of  fprings  in  the  defart. 
Thus  in  Ifaiah,  "  The  wildernefs  and  the  foli- 
"  tary  place  mail  be  glad,  and  the  defart  mall 
"  rejoice  and  blofibm  as  the  rofe.  For  in  the 
"  wildernefs  mall  waters  break  out,  and  ftreams 
«'  in  the  defart  ;  and  the  parched  ground 
*'  fhall  become  a  pool,  and  the  thirfty  land, 
"  fprings  of  water ;  in  the  habitation  of  dragons 
"  there  fhall  be  grafs,  with  rufhes  and  reeds.'* 
Chap. xxxv.  i.  6,  7.  Images  of  this  'nature  are 
very  familiar  to  Ifaiah,  and  occur  in  many  parts 
of  his  Book. 


Again,  as  Judea  was  a  hilly  country,  it  was, 
during  the  rainy  months,  expofed  to  frequent 
inundations  by  the  rufhing  of  torrents,  which 
came  down  fuddenly  from  the  mountains,  and 
carried  every  thing  before  them  ;  and  Jordan, 
their  only  great  river,  annually  overflowed  its 
banks.  Hence  the  frequent  allufions  to  "  the 
"  noife,  and  to  the  rufhings  of  many  waters  \9i 
and  hence  great  calamities  fo  often  compared  to 
the  overflowing  torrent,  which,  in  fuch  a  coun- 
try, mull  have  been  images  particularly  ftriking : 

"  Deep 
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"  Deep  calleth  unto  deep  at  the  noife  of  thy  l 
V  water-fpouts  j  all  thy  waves  and  thy  billows 
M  are  gone  over  me."    Plalm  xlii.  7. 

The  two  moft  remarkable  mountains  of  the 
country,  were  Lebanon  and  Carmel :  the  former 
noted  for  its  height,  and  the  woods  of  lofty  cedars 
that  covered  it ;  the  latter,  for  its  beauty  and 
fertility,  the  richnefs  of  its  vines  and  olives. 
Hence,  with  the  greater!  propriety,  Lebanon  i» 
employed  as  an  image  of  whatever  is  great, 
ftrong,  or  magnificent :  Carmel  of  what  is  fmi- 
ling  and  beautiful.  "  The  glory  of  Lebanon," 
layslfaiah,  "  lhall  be  given  to  it,  and  the  excel- 
"  lency  of  Carmel."  (xxxv.  2.)  Lebanon  is 
often  put  metaphorically  for  the  whole  ftate  or 
people  of  Ifrael,  for  the  temple,  for  the  king  of 
Affyria ;  Carmel,  for  the  blefiings  of  peace  and 
profperity.  <c  His  countenance  is  as  Lebanon," 
fays  Solomon,  fpeaking  of  the  dignity  of  man's 
appearance ;  but  when  he  defcribes  female 
beauty,  "  Thine  head  is  like  mount  Carmel." 
Song,  v.  15.  and  vii.  5. 

It  is  farther  to  be  remarked  under  this  head, 
that  in  the  images  of  the  awful  and  terrible 
kind,  with  which  the  Sacred  Poets  abound,  they 
plainly  draw  their  defcriptions  from  that  vio- 
lence of  the  elements,  and  thofe  concuffions  of 
nature,  with  which  their  climate  rendered  them' 
acquainted.  Earthquakes  were  not  unfrequent 5 
and  the  tempefts  of  hail,  thunder,  and  light- 
ning, in  Judaea  and  Arabia,  accompanied  with 

whirlwinds 
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T.  whirlwinds  and  darknefs,  far  exceed  any  thing 
J  of  that  fort  which  happens  in  more  temperate 
regions.  Ifaiah  defcribes,  with  great  majefty, 
the  earth  "  reeling  to  and  fro  like  a  drunkard, 
"  and  removed  like  a  cottage."  (xxivi  20.)  And 
in  thofe  circumftances  of  terror,  with  which  an 
appearance  of  the  Almighty  is  defcribed  in  the 
1 8th  Pfalm,  when  his  "  pavilion  round  about 
"  him  was  darknefs  *  when  hailftones  and  coals 
"  of  fire  were  his  voice ;  and  when,  at  his  re- 
"  buke,  the  channels  of  the  waters  are  faid  to  be 
"  feen,  and  the  foundations  of  the  hills  difco* 
"  vered  though  there  may  be  fome  reference, 
as  Dr.Lowth  thinks,  to  the  hiftory  of  God's 
defcent  upon  Mount  Sinai,  yet  it  feems  more 
probable,  that  the  figures  were  taken  directly 
from  thofe  commotions  of  nature  with  which 
the  Author  was  acquainted,  and  which  fuggefted 
ftronger  and  nobler  images  than  what  now  occur 
to  us. 

Besides  the  natural  objects  of  their  own  coun- 
try, we  find  the  rites  of  their  religion,  and  the 
arts  and  employments  of  their  common  life, 
frequently  employed  as  grounds  of  imagery 
among  the  Hebrews.  They  were  a  people 
chiefly  occupied  with  agriculture  and  pail u rage. 
Thefe  were  arts  held  in  high  honour  among 
them  ;  not  difdained  by  their  patriarchs,  kings, 
and  prophets.  Little  addicted  to  commerce, 
feparated  from  the  reft  of  the  world  by  their  laws 
and  their  religion  ;  they  were,  during  the  better 
days  of  their  ftate,  ftrangers  in  a  great  meafure 
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to  the  refinements  of  luxury.  Hence  flowed,  L  E  c  T. 
of  courfe,  the  many  allulions  to  paftoral  life,  to  ._  X^L  , 
the  "  green  paftures  and  the  Hill  waters,"  and 
to  the  care  and  watchfulnefs  of  a  Ihepherd 
over  his  flock,  which  carry  to  this  day  fo 
much  beauty  and  tendernefs  in  them,  in  the 
23d  Pfalm,  and  in  many  other  paffages  of  the 
Poetical  Writings  of  Scripture.  Hence,  all  the 
images  founded  upon  rural  employments,  upon 
the  wine-prefs,  the  threlhing-floor,  the  Hubble 
and  the  chaff.  To  difrelifli  all  fuch  images,  is 
the  effect  of  falfe  delicacy.  Homer  is  at  leaft 
as  frequent,  and  much  more  minute  and  parti- 
cular-in  his  fimiles,  founded  on  what  we  now 
call  low  life  ;  but,  in  his  management  of  them, 
far  inferior  to  the  Sacred  Writers,  who  generally 
mix  with  their  comparifons  of  this  kind  fome- 
what  of  dignity  and  grandeur  to  ennoble  them. 
What  inexpreffible  grandeur  does  the  following 
rural  image  in  Ifaiah,  for  inftance,  receive  from 
the  intervention  of  the  Deity :  "  The  nations 
"  lhall  rufli  like  the  rufliings  of  many  waters  ; 
"  but  God  mall  rebuke  them,  and  they  fhall  fly 
"  far  off:  and  they  fliall  be  chafed  as  the  chaff 
"  of  the  mountain  before  the  wind,  and  like 
M  the  down  of  the  thiftle  before  the  whirl* 
"  wind." 

Figurative  allufions  too,  we  frequently  find, 
to  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  their  religion  j  to 
the  legal  diftinetions  of  things  clean  and  un- 
clean j  to  the  mode  of  their  Temple  Service ; 
to  the  drefs  of  their  Priefts,  and  to  the  mofl 
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c  T.  noted  incidents  recorded  in  their  Sacred  Hit 
toiy ;  as  to  the  deftruction  of  Sodom,  the 
defcent  of  God  upon  Mount  Sinai,  and  the 
miraculous  pafiage  of  the  Ifraelites  through  the 
Red  Sea.  The  religion  of  the  Hebrews  in- 
cluded the  whole  of  their  laws,  and  civil  contti- 
tution.  It  was  full  of  fplendid  external  rites, 
that  occupied  their  fenfes ;  it  was  connected 
with  every  part  of  their  national  hiftory  and 
eftablifhment ;  and  hence,  all  ideas  founded  on 
religion,  poffeffed  in  this  nation  a  dignity  and 
importance  peculiar  to  themfelveS,  and  were  un- 
commonly fitted  to  imprefs  the  imagination. 

From  all  this  it  refults,  that  the  imagery  of  the 
Sacred  Poets  is,  in  a  high  degree,  exprefllve  and 
natural ;  it  is  copied  directly  from  real  objects, 
that  were  before  their  eyes  ;  it  has  this  advan- 
tage, of  being  more  complete  within  itfelf, 
more  entirely  founded  on  national  ideas  and 
manners,  than  that  of  moft  other  Poets.  In 
reading  their  works,  we  find  ourfelves  continually 
in  the  land  of  Judea.  The  palm-trees,  and  the 
cedars  of  Lebanon,  are  ever  riling  in  our  view. 
The  face  of  their  territory,  the  circumftances  of 
their  climate,  the  manners  of  the  people,  and 
the  auguft  ceremonies  of  their  religion,  con- 
ftantly  pafs  under  different  forms  before  us. 

The  comparifons  employed  by  the  Sacred 
Poets  are  generally  ihort,  touching  ori  one  point 
only  of  refemblance,  rather  than  branching  out 
into  little  Epifodes-.    In  this  refpect,  they  have 
i  o  perhaps 
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perhaps  an  advantage  over  the  Greek  and  Ro-  LECT. 
man  Authors;  whole  comparifons,  by  the  length  ,  XLL  ^ 
to  which  they  are  extended,  fometimes  interrupt 
the  narration  too  much,  and  carry  too  vifible 
marks  of  ftudy  and  labour.  Whereas,  in  the 
Hebrew  Poets,  they  appear  more  like  the  glovv- 
ings  of  a  lively  fancy,  juft  glancing  afide  to  fome 
refembling  object,  and  prefently  returning  to  its 
track.  Such  is  the  following  fine  comparifon, 
introduced  to  defcribe  the  happy  influence  of 
good  government  upon  a  people,  in  what  are 
called  the  laft  words  of  David,  recorded  in  the 
2d  book  of  Samuel  (xxiii.  3.) :  "  He  that  ruleth 
"  over  men  muft  be  juft,  ruling  in  the  fear  of 
"  God;  and  he  fhall  be  as  the  .light  of  the 
M  morning,  when  the  fun  rifeth ;  even  a  morn- 
"  ing  without  clouds  ;  as  the  tender  grafs 
"  fpringing  out  of  the  earth,  by  clear  Ihining 
"  after  rain."  This  is  one  of  the  molt  regular 
and  formal  comparifons  in  the  Sacred  Books. 

Allegory,  likewife,  is  a  figure  frequently 
found  in  them.  When  formerly  treating  of  this 
figure,  I  gave  for  an  inftance  of  it,  that  remark- 
ably fine  and  well-fupported  Allegory,  which 
occurs  in  the  80th  Pfalm,  wherein  the  People 
of  Ifrael  are  compared  to  a  vine.  Of  Parables, 
which  form  a  fpecies  of  Allegory,  the  Prophetical 
Writings  are  full :  and  if  to  us  they  fometimes 
appear  obfcure,  we  mull  remember,  that  in 
thole  early  times,  it  was  univerfally  the  mode 
throughout  all  the  eaftern  nations,  to  convey 
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L  xli  T'  faCred  truths  under  myfterious  figures  and  re- 
\..  —  y prefentations. 

But  the  Poetical  Figure,  which  beyond  all 
others,  elevates  the  ftyle  of  Scripture,  and  gives 
it  a  peculiar  boldnefs  and  fublimity,  is  Profopo- 
pceia  or  Perfonification.  No  perfonifications 
employed  by  any  Poets,  are  fo  magnificent  and 
ftriking  as  thofe  of  the  Infpired  Writers.  On 
great  occafions,  they  animate  every  part  of  na- 
ture ;  efpecially,  when  any  appearance  or  opera- 
tion of  the  Almighty  is  concerned.  "  Before 
"  him  went  the  peftilence  —  the  waters  faw 
"  thee,  O  God,  and  were  afraid  —  the  moun- 
H  tains  faw  thee,  and  they  trembled.  —  The 
"  overflowing  of  the  water  paffed  by;  —  the 
"  deep  uttered  his  voice,  and  lifted  up  his 
"  hands  on  high."  When  enquiry  is  made 
about  the  place  of  wifdom,  Job  introduces  the 
"  Deep,  faying,  it  is  not  in  me ;  and  the  fea 
"  faith,  it  is  not  in  me.  Deftru6tion  and  death 
"  fay,  we  have  heard  the  fame  thereof  with 
"  our  ears."  That  noted  fublime  pafiage  in 
the  Book  of  Ifaiah,  which  defcribes  the  fall  of 
the  King  of  Affyria,  is  full  of  perfonified  objects; 
the  fir-trees  and  cedars  of  Lebanon  breaking 
forth  into  exultation  on  the  fall  of  the  tyrant ; 
Hell  from  beneath,  Itirring  up  all  the  dead  to 
meet  him  at  his  coming ;  and  the  dead  kings 
introduced  as  fpeaking,  and  joining  in  the 
triumph.  In  the  fame  (train  are  thefe  many 
lively  and  paffionate  apoftrophes  to  cities  and 
10  countries. 
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countries,  to  perfons  and  tilings,  with  which  L  E  c  T. 

the  Prophetical  Writings  every  where  abound.  .  X3^1'  , 

«  O  thou  lword  of  the  Lord !  how  long  will  it 

««  be,  ere  thou  be  quiet?  put  thyfelf  up  into 

"  the  fcabbard,  rell  and  be  ftill.   How  can  it 

"  be  quiet,"  (as  the  reply  is  inftantly  made,) 

"  feeing  the  Lord  hath  given  it  a  charge  againft 

"  Afkelon,  and  the  fea  more?  there  hath  he 

f*  appointed  it."    Jerem.  xlvii.  6. 

In  general,  for  it  would  carry  us  too  far  to 
enlarge  upon  all  the  inftances,  the  Style  of  the 
Poetical  Books  of  the  Old  Teftament  is,  beyond 
the  Style  of  all  other  Poetical  Works,  fervid, 
bold,  and  animated.  It  is  extremely  different 
from  that  regular  corre6l  expreffion,  to  which 
our  ears  are  accuftomed  in  Modern  Poetry.  It 
is  the  burft  of  infpiration.  The  fcenes  are  not 
coolly  defcribed,  but  reprefented  as  palling 
before  our  eyes.  Every  object,  and  every  per- 
fon,  is  addreffed  and  fpoken  to,  as  if  prefent ; 
the  tranfition  is  often  abrupt ;  the  connection 
often  obfcure  ;  the  perfons  are  often  changed  j 
figures  crowded  and  heaped  upon  one  another. 
Bold  fublimity,  not  correct  elegance,  is  its  cha- 
racter. We  fee  the  fpirit  of  the  Writer  raifed 
beyond  hirafelf,  and  labouring  to  find  vent  for 
ideas  too  mighty  for  his  utterance. 

After  thefe  remarks  on  the  Poetry  of  the 
Scripture  in  general,  I  lhall  conclude  this  Differ- 
tation,  with  a  fhort  account  of  the  different  kinds 
of  Poetical  Corapofition  in  the  Sacred  Books; 
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L  e  c  t.  and  of  the  diftinguifhing  characters  of  fome  of 
the  chief  Writers. 

The  feveral  kinds  of  Poetical  Compofition 
which  we  find  in  Scripture,  are  chiefly  the  Di- 
dactic, Elegiac,  Paftoral,  and  Lyric.  Of  the 
Didactic  fpecies  of  Poetry,  the  Book  of  Proverbs 
is  the  principal  inftance.  The  nine  firft  Chapters 
of  that  Book  are  highly  poetical,  adorned  with 
many  diftinguifhed  graces,  and  figures  of  ex- 
preffion.  At  the  ioth  Chapter,  the  Style  is 
fenfibly  altered,  and  defcends  into  a  lower 
ftrain,  which  is  continued  to  the  end  ;  retaining 
however  that  fententious,  pointed  manner,  and 
y  that  artful  construction  of  period,  which  diftin- 
guifli  all  the  Hebrew  Poetry.  The  Book  of 
Ecclefiaftes  comes  likewife  under  this  head;  and 
fome  of  the  Pfalms,  as  the  119th  in  particular. 

Of  Elegiac  Poetry,  many  very  beautiful  fpe- 
cimens  occur  in  Scripture;  fuch  as  the  Lamenta- 
tion of  David  over  his  friend  Jonathan  ;  feveral 
paffages  in  the  Prophetical  Books ;  and  feveral 
of  David's  Pfalms,  compofed  on  occafions  of 
diftrefs  and  mourning.  The  42d  Pfalm  in  par- 
ticular, is,  in  the  higheft  degree,  tender  and 
plaintive.  But  the  raoft  regular  and  perfect 
Elegiac  Compofition  in  the  Scripture,  perhaps 
in  the  whole  world,  is  the  Book,  entitled  the 
Lamentions  of  Jeremiah.  As  the  Prophet 
mourns  in  that  book  over  the  destruction  of 
the  Temple,  and  the  Holy  City,  and  the  over- 
throw of  the  whole  State,  he  affembles  all  the 
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affecting  images  which  a  fubjecT;  fo  melancholy  l  E  c  T. 
could  fuggeft.  The  Compofition  is  uncommonly  , 
artificial.  By  turns,  the  Prophet,  and  the  city 
Jerullilem,  are  introduced,  as  pouring  forth  their 
ibrrows;  and  in  the  end,  a  chorus  of  the  people 
fend  up  the  mod  earned  and  plaintive  fupplica- 
tions  fo  God.  The  lines  of  the  original  too,  as 
may,  in  part,  appear  from  our  Tranflation,  are 
longer  than  is  ufual  in  the  other  kinds  of  He- 
brew Poetry ;  and  the  melody  is  rendered 
thereby  more  flowing,  and  better  adapted  to 
the  querimonious  ftrain  of  Elegy. 

The  Song*  of  Solomon  affords  us  a  high  exem- 
'plification  of  Paftoral  Poetry.  Confidered  with 
refpecl;  to  its  fpiritual  meaning,  it  is  undoubtedly 
a  myftical  Allegory  5  in  its  form,  it  is  a  Dramatic  v 
Paftoral,  or  a  perpetual  Dialogue  between  per- 
fonages  in  the  character  of  Shepherds;  and, 
fuitably  to  that  form,  it  is  full  of  rural  and 
paftoral  images,  from  beginning  to  end. 

Of  Lyric  Poetry,  or  that  which  is  intended  to 
be  accompanied  with  Mufic,  the  Old  Teftament 
is  full.  Befides  a  great  number  of  Hymns  and 
Songs,  which  we  find  fcattered  in  the  Hiftorical 
and  Prophetical  Books,  fuch  as  the  Song  of 
Mofes,  the  Song  of  Deborah,  and  many  others 
of  like  nature,  the  whole  Book  of  Pfalms  is  to 
be  confidered  as  a  collection  of  Sacred  Odes. 
In  thefe,  we  find  the  Ode  exhibited  in  all  the 
varieties  of  its  form,  and  fupported  with  the 
higheft  fpirit  of  Lyric   Poetry  j  fometimes 

N  3  fprightly, 
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L  E  c  T.  fprightly,  cheerful,  and  triumphant  j  fometimes 
,  _^'_f  folemn  and  magnificent ;  fometimes  tender  and 
foft.  From  thefe  inftances,  it  clearly  appears, 
that  there  are  contained  in  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
full  exemplifications  of  feveral  of  the  chief  kinds 
of  Poetical  Writing. 

Among  the  different  Compofers  of  the  Sacred 
Books,  there  is  an  evident  diverfity  of  ftyle  and 
manner ;  and  to  trace  their  different  characters 
in  this  view,  will  contribute  not  a  little  towards 
pur  reading  their  writings  with  greater  advan- 
tage. The  rnoft  eminent  of  the  Sacred  Poets 
are,  the  Author  of  the  Book  of  Job,  David,  and 
Ifaiah.  As  the  Competitions  of  David  are  of 
the  Lyric  kind,  there  is  a  greater  variety  of 
ftyle  and  manner  in  his  works  than  in  thofe  of 
the  other  two.  The  manner  in  which,  confi- 
dered  merely  as  a  Poet,  David  chiefly  excels, 
is  the  pleafing,  the  foft,  and  the  tender.  In 
his  Pfalms,  there  are  many  lofty  and  fublime 
palTages ;  but  in  ftrength  of  defcription,  he 
yields  to  Job ;  in  fublimity,  he  yields  to  Ifaiah. 
It  is  a  fort  of  temperate  grandeur,  for  which 
David  is  chiefly  diftinguifhed ;  and  to  this  he 
always  foon  returns,  when,  upon  fome  occafions, 
he  rifes  above  it.  The  Pfalms  in  which  he 
touches  us  rnoft,  are  thofe  in  which  he  defcribes 
the  happinefs  of  the  righteous,  or  the  goodneis 
of  God;  expreffes  the  tender  breathing  of  a 
devout  mind,  or  fends  up  moving  and  affection- 
ate fupplications  to  Heaven.  Ifaiah  is,  without 
exception,  the  rnoft  fublime  of  all  Poets.  This 
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is  abundantly  vifible  in  our  tranflation  j  and,  L  E  c  T. 
what  is  a  material  circumftance,  none  of  the  ,  X^L  , 
Books  of  Scripture  appear  to  have  been  more 
happily  tranllated  than  the  Writings  of  this 
Prophet.  Majefty  is  Iris  reigning  character ;  a 
majefty  more  commanding,  and  more  uniformly 
iupported,  than  is  to  be  found  among  the  reft 
of  the  Old  Teftament  Poets.  He  poffeffes,  in- 
deed, a  dignity  and  grandeur,  both  in  his  con- 
ceptions and  expreffions,  which  is  altogether 
unparalleled,  and  peculiar  to  himfelf  There 
is  more  clearnefs  and  order  too,  and  a  more 
vifible  diftribution  of  parts,  in  his  Book,  than 
in  any  other  of  the  Prophetical  Writings. 

When  we  compare  him  with  the  reft  of  the 
Poetical  Prophets,  we  immediately  fee,  in  Jere- 
miah, a  very  different  genius,  Ifaiah  employs 
himfelf  generally  on  magnificent  fubje6ls.  Jere- 
miah feldom  difcovers  any  dilpofition  to  be 
fublime,  and  inclines  always  to  the  tender  and 
elegiac.  Ezechiel,  in  poetical  grace  and  ele- 
gance, is  much  inferior  to  them  both ;  but  he 
is  diftinguiflied  by  a  character  of  uncommon 
force  and  ardour.  To  ufe  the  elegant  expref- 
fions of  Bifhop  Lowth,  with  regard  to  this  Pro* 
phet :  "  Eft  atrox,  vehemens,  tragicus  ;  in  fen- 
"  fibus,  fervidus,  acerbus,  indignabundus ;  in 
66  imaginibus,  fecundus,  truculentus,  et  nonnun- 
"  quam  pene  deformis ;  in  didtione  grandiloquus, 
"  gravis,  aufterus,  et  interdum  incultus ;  fre* 
"  quens  in  repetitionibus,  non  decoris  aut  gra- 
"  tiae  caufii,  fed  ex  indignatione  et  violentia. 
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L  E  c  T.  "  Quicquid  fnfceperit  tractandum  id  feduld  per- 
.  "  iequitur  ;  in  eo  unice  hasret  defixus  ;  a  propo- 

"  lito  raro  defle6lens.  In  ceteris,  a  plerifque 
"  vatibus  fortaffe  fuperatus ;  fed  in  eo  genere, 
"  ad  quod  videtur  a  natura  unice  comparatus, 
«  nimirum,vi,pondere,impetu,granditate,nemo 
"  unquam  cum  fuperavit."  The  fame  learned 
Writer  compares  Ifaiah  to  Homer,  Jeremiah  to 
Simonides,  and  Ezechiel  to  iEfchylus.  Mod  of 
the  Book  of  Ifaiah  is  ftrictly  Poetical ;  of  Jere- 
miah and  Ezechiel,  not  above  one  half  can  be 
held  to  belong  to  Poetry.  Among  the  Minor 
Prophets,  Hofea,  Joel,  Micah,  Habakkuk,  and 
efpecially  Nahum,  are  diltinguifhed  i'or  poetical 
fpirit.  In  the  Prophecies  of  Daniel  and  Jonah, 
there  is  no  Poetry. 

It  only  now  remains  to  fpeak  of  the  Book  of 
Job,  with  which  I  mall  conclude.  It  is  known 
to  be  extremely  antient ;  generally  reputed  the 
moft  antient  of  all  the  Poetical  Books ;  the 
Author  uncertain.  It  is  remarkable,  that  this 
Book  has  no  connection  with  the  affairs,  or 
manners,  of  the  Jews,  or  Hebrews.  The  fcene  is 
laid  in  the  land  of  Uz,  or  Idumea,  which  is  a 
part  of  Arabia ;  and  the  Imagery  employed  is 
generally  of  a  different  kind  from  what  I  before 
ihowed  to  be  peculiar  to  the  Hebrew  Poets. 
We  meet  with  no  allufions  to  the  great  events 
of  Sacred  Hiflory,  to  the  religious  rites  of  the 
Jews,  to  Lebanon  or  to  Carmel,  or  any  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  climate  of  Judaea.  \Ve  find 
few  comparifons  founded  on  rivers  or  torrents ; 
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thel'e  were  not  familiar  objects  in  Arabia.    Bat  L 
the  longeft  companion  that  occurs  in  the  Book,  • 
is  to  an  objeel;  frequent  and  well  known  in  that 
region,  a  brook  that  fails  in  the  fealbn  of  heat, 
and  diiappoints  the  expectation  of  the  traveller. 

The  Poetry,  however,  of  the  Book  of  Job  is 
not  only  equal  to  that  of  any  other  of  the  Sacred 
Writings,  but  is  fuperior  to  them  all,  except 
thofe  of  Ifaiah  alone.  As  Ifaiah  is  the  mod 
fublime,  David  the  moil  pleating  and  tender,  fo 
Job  is  the  moft  defcriptive,  of  all  the  infpired 
Poets.  A  peculiar  glow  of  fancy,  and  ftrength 
of  defcription,  characterife  the  Author.  No 
Writer  whatever  abounds  fo  much  in  Metaphors. 
He  may  be  faid  not  to  defcribe  but  to  render 
vifible,  whatever  he  treats  of.  A  variety  of 
inflances  might  be  given.  Let  us  remark  only 
thofe  ftrong  and  lively  colours,  with  which,  in 
the  following  paffages,  taken  from  the  :i  8th  and 
acth  Chapters  of  his  Book,  he  paints  the  con- 
dition of  the  wicked  ;  obferve  how  rapidly  his 
figures  rife  before  us ;  and  what  a  deep  impref. 
fion,  at  the  fame  time,  they  leave  on  the  ima- 
gination. "  Knoweft  thou  not  this  of  old, 
"  fince  man  was  placed  upon  the  earth,  that 
"  the  triumphing  of  the  wicked  is  fhort,  and 
"  the  joy  of  the  hypocrite  but  for  a  moment? 
"  Though  his  excellency  mount  up  to  the 
"  heavens,  and  his  head  reach  the  clouds,  yet 
"  he  mall  perifh  for  ever.  He  fhall  fly  away 
"  as  a  dream,  and  fhall  not  be  found  j  yea,  he 
"  fhall  be  chafed  away  as  a  vifion  of  the  night. 
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L  EC  T.  "  The  eye  alfo  which  faw  him,  mail  fee  him  no 
?  "  more ;  they  which  have  feen  him  mail  fay, 

"  where  is  he  ?  He  fhall  fuck  the  poifon  of  afps; 
"  the  viper's  tongue  mail  flay  him.  In  the 
"  fulnefs  of  his  fufficiency,  he  fhall  be  in  (traits; 
"  every  hand  lhall  come  upon  him.  He  mail 
"  flee  from  the  iron  weapon,  and  the  bow  of 
"  fteel  fhall  ftrike  him  through.  All  darknefs 
"  fhall  be  hid  in  his  fecret  places.  A  fire  not 
"  blown  fhall  confume  him.  The  Heaven  fhall 
"  reveal  his  iniquity,  and  the  earth  fhall  rife  up 
se  againft  him.  The  increafe  of  his  houfe  lhall 
"  depart.  His  goods  fhall  flow  away  in  the 
"  day  of  wrath.  The  light  of  the  wicked  fhall 
"  be  put  out ;  the  light  fhall  be  dark  in  his 
"  tabernacle.  The  fleps  of  his  ftrength  fhall 
"  be  ftraitened,  and  his  own  counfel  fhall  call 
"  him  down.  For  he  is  caft  into  a  net  by  his 
''A  own  feet.  He  walketh  upon  a  fnare.  Ter. 
«'  rors  fhall  make  him  afraid  on  every  fide ;  and 
"  the  robber  fhall  prevail  againft  him.  Brim- 
«£  ftone  fhall  be  fcattered  upon  his  habitation. 
"  His  remembrance  fhall  perifh  from  the  earth, 
"  and  he  fhall  have  no  name  in  the  ftreet. 
"  He  fhall  be  driven  from  light  into  darknefs. 
"  They  that  come  after  him  fhall  be  aftonifhed 
«c  at  his  day.  He  fhall  drink  of  the  wrath  of 
"  the  Almighty." 
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EPIC  POETRY. 

tt  now  remains  to  treat  of  the  two  higheft  L  EC  T. 
1  kinds  of  Poetical  Writing,  the  Epic  and  the 
Dramatic.  I  begin  with  the  Epic.  This  Lecture 
(hall  be  employed  upon  the  general  principles  of 
that  fpecies  of  Compofition :  after  which,  I  fliall 
take  a  view  of  the  character  and  genius  of  the 
raoft  celebrated  Epic  Poets. 

The  Epic  Poem  is  univerfally  allowed  to  be, 
of  all  poetical  works,  the  molt  dignified,  and, 
at  the  fame  time,  the  moft  difficult  in  execution. 
To  contrive  a  ftory  which  fliall  pleafe  and  in- 
tereft  all  Readers,  by  being  at  once  entertaining, 
important,  and  inftrudtive  ;  to  fill  it  with  fuitable 
incidents ;  to  enliven  it  with  a  variety  of  cha- 
racters, and  of  defcriptions  j  and,  throughout  a 
long  work,  to  maintain  that  propriety  of  fenti- 
ment,  and  that  elevation  of  Style,  which  the 
Epic  Character  requires,  is  unquestionably  the 
higheft  effort  of  Poetical  Genius.    Hence  fo 
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L  xlhT*  VGr^  feW  have  fucceeded  in  tne  attempt,  that 
ftri6l  Critics  will  hardly  allow  any  other  Poems 

to  bear  the  name  of  Epic,  except  the  Iliad  and 
the  iEneid. 

There  is  nofubject,  it  mud  be  confeffed,  on 
which  Critics  have  difplayed  more  pedantry,  than 
•on  this.  By  tedious  Difquiu'tions,  founded  on  a 
fervile  fubmiffion  to  authority,  they  have  given 
fuch  an  air  of  myftery  to  a  plain  fubject,  as  to 
render  it  difficult  for  an  ordinary  Reader  to  con- 
ceive what  an  Epic  Poem  is.  By  BofTu's  defini- 
tion, it  is  a  Difcourfe  invented  by  art,  purely  to 
form  the' manners  of  men,  by  means  of  inftruc 
tions  difguifed  under  the  allegory  of  fome  im- 
portant action,  which  is  related  in  Verfe.  This 
definition  would  fuit  feveral  of  iEfop's  Fables, 
if  they  were  fomewhat  extended,  and  put  into 
Verfe ;  and,  accordingly,  to  illuflrate  his  defi- 
nition, the  Critic  draws  a  parallel,  in  form,  be- 
tween the  conftruction  of  one  of  iEfop's  Fables, 
and  the  plan  of  Homer's  Iliad.  The  firft  thing, 
fays  he,  which  either  a4.  Writer  of  Fables,  or  of 
Heroic  Poems,  does,  is  to  choofc  fome  maxim 
or  point  of  morality ;  to  inculcate  which,  is  to 
be  the  defign  of  his  work.  Next,  he  invents  a 
general  ftory,  or  a  feries  of  facts,  without  any 
names,  fuch  as  he  judges  will  be  moft  proper  for 
illuftrating  his  intended  moral.  Laftly,  he  par- 
ticularifes  his  ftory ;  that  is,  if  he  be  a  Fabulift, 
he  introduces  his  dog,  his  Iheep,  and  his  wolf; 
or  if  he  be  an  Epic  Poet,  he  looks  out  in  An- 
tient  Hiftory  for  fome  proper  names  of  heroes 
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to  give  to  his  aclors ;  and  then  his  plan  is  lect. 
completed.  ■__X^11'  _j 

This  is  one  of  the  moft  frigid  and  abfurd 
ideas  that  ever  entered  into  the  mind  of  a  Critic. 
Homer,  he  fays,  faw  the  Grecians  divided  into  a 
great  number  of  independent  States  ;  but  very 
often  obliged  to  unite  into  one  body  againft  their 
common  enemies.    The  moft  ufeful  inftrudtion 
which  he  could  give  them  in  this  fituation,  was, 
that  a  mifunderftanding  between  princes  is  the 
ruin  of  the  common  caufe.    In  order  to  enforce 
this  inftru&ion,  he  contrived,  in  his  own  mind, 
fuch  a  general  ftory  as  this.    Several  princes 
join  in  a  confederacy  againft  their  enemy.  The 
prince,  who  was  chofen  as  the  leader  of  the 
reft,  affronts  one  of  the  moft  valiant  of  the  con- 
federates, who  thereupon  withdraws  himfelf, 
and  refufes  to  take  part  in  the  common  enter- 
prize.    Great  misfortunes  are  the  confequence 
of  this  divifion ;  till,  at  length,  both  parties 
having  fuffered  by  the  quarrel,  the  offended 
prince  forgets  his  difpleafure,  and  is  reconciled 
to  the  leader  ;  and  union  being  once  reftored, 
there  enfues  complete  victory  over  their  ene- 
mies.  Upon  this  general  plan  of  his  Fable,  adds 
BofTu,  it  was  of  no  great  confequence,  whether, 
in  rilling  it  up,  Homer  had  employed  the  names 
of  beafts,  like  iEfop,  or  of  men.    He  would 
have  been  equally  inftructive  either  way.  But 
as  he  rather  fancied  to  write  of  heroes,  he 
pitched  upon  the  wall  of  Troy  for  the  fcene  of 
his  Fable  j  he  feigned  fuch  an  a&ion  to  happen 

there  j 
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l  e  c  t.  there  ;  he  gave  the  name  of  Agamemnon  to  the 
i  X^n,_,  common  leader ;  that  of  Achilles,  to  the  of- 
fended Prince  j  and  fo  the  Iliad  arofe. 

He  that  can  believe  Homer  to  have  proceeded 
in  this  manner,  may  believe  any  thing.  One 
may  pronounce,  with  great  certainty,  that  an 
Author  who  mould  compofe  according  to  fuch 
a  plan ;  who  fliould  arrange  all  the  fubjecl,  in 
his  own  mind,  with  a  view  to  the  moral,  before 
he  had  ever  thought  of  the  perfonages  who  were 
to  be  the  A6lors,  might  write,  perhaps,  ufeful 
Fables  for  children ;  but  as  to  an  Epic  Poem, 
if  he  adventured  to  think  of  one,  it  would  be 
fuch  as  would  find  few  Readers.  No  perfon  of 
any  tafte  can  entertain  a  doubt,  that  the  firft 
objects  which  flrike  an  Epic  Poet  are,  the  Hero 
whom  he  is  to  celebrate,  and  the  Action,  or 
Story,  which  is  to  be  the  ground-work  of  his 
Poem.  He  does  not  fit  down,  like  a  Philofo- 
pher,  to  form  the  plan  of  a  Treatife  of  Morality. 
His  genius  is  fired  by  fome  great  enterprife, 
which,  to  him,  appears  noble  and  interefting ; 
and  which,  therefore,  he  pitches  upon  as  worthy 
of  being  celebrated  in  the  highefl  flrain  of 
Poetry.  There  is  no  fubjecl;  of  this  kind,  but 
will  always  afford  fome  general  moral  inftruction, 
arifing  from  it  naturally.  The  inftruction  which 
BofTu  points  out,  is  certainly  fuggefted  by  the 
Iliad ;  and  there  is  another  which  arifes  as  na- 
turally, and  may  juft  as  well  be  afTigned  for  the 
moral  of  that  Poem ;  namely,  that  Providence 
avenges  thofe  who  have  fuffered  injuftice  ;  but 
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that  when  they  allow  their  refentment  to  carry  lect. 
them  too  far,  it  brings  misfortunes  on  them-  XLIT- 
felves.  The  fubject  of  the  Poem  is  the  wrath 
of  Achilles,  caufed  by  the  injuftice  of  Agamem- 
non. Jupiter  avenges  Achilles,  by  giving  fuc- 
cefs  to  the  Trojans  againft  Agamemnon  ;  but  by 
continuing  obltinate  in  his  refentment,  Achilles 
lofes  his  beloved  friend  Patroclus. 

The  plain  account  of  the  nature  of  an  Epic 
Poem  is,  the  recital  of  fome  illuftrious  enter- 
prife  in  a  Poetical  Form.  This  is  as  exact  a 
definition  as  there  is  any  occafion  for  on  this 
fubjecl:.  It  comprehends  feveral  other  Poems 
befides  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  the  iEneid  of  Virgil, 
and  the  Jerufalem  of  Taffo ;  which  are,  per- 
haps, the  three  molt  regular  and  complete  Epic 
Works  that  ever  were  compofed.  But  to  ex- 
clude all  Poems  from  the  Epic  Clafs,  which  are 
not  formed  exactly  upon  the  fame  model  as 
thefe,  is  the  pedantry  of  Criticifm.  We  can 
give  exact  definitions  and  defcriptions  of  mi- 
nerals, plants,  and  animals ;  and  can  arrange 
them  with  precifion,  under  the  different  clalTes 
to  which  they  belong,  becaufe  Nature  affords  a 
vifible  unvarying  ftandard,  to  which  we  refer 
them.  But  with  regard  to  works  of  tafte  and 
imagination,  where  Nature  has  fixed  no  ftandard, 
but  leaves  fcope  for  beauties  of  many  different 
kinds,  it  is  abfurd  to  attempt  defining,  and  limit- 
ing them,  with  the  fame  precifion.  Criticifm, 
when  employed  in  fuch  attempts,  degenerates 
into  trifling  queftions  about  words  and  names 

only. 
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hxu  T'  1  therefore  have  no  fcruple  to  clafs  fuch 

Poems,  as  Milton's  Paradife  Loft,  Lucan's 
Pharfalia,  Statius's  Thebaid,  Offian's  Fingal  and 
Temora,  Camoens'  Lufiad,  Voltaire's  Henriade, 
Cambray's  Telemachus,  Glover's  Leonidas,  Wil- 
kie's  Epi-oniad,  under  the  fame  fpecies  of 
Composition  with  the  Iliad  and  the  ^Eneid; 
though  fome  of  them  approach  much  nearer 
than  others  to  the  perfection  of  thefe  celebrated 
Works.  They  are,  undoubtedly,  all  Epic; 
that  is,  poetical  recitals  of  great  adventures ; 
which  is  all  that  is  meant  by  this  denomination 
of  Poetry. 

Though  I  cannot,  by  any  means,  allow,  that 
it  is  the  eflence  of  an  Epic  Poem  to  be  wholly 
an  Allegory,  or  a  Fable  contrived  to  illuftrate 
fome  moral  truth,  yet  it  is  certain  that  no  Poetry 
is  of  a  more  moral  nature  than  this.  Its  effe6l 
in  promoting  virtue,  is  not  to  be  meafured  by 
any  one  maxim,  or  inftru6tion,  which  refults 
from  the  whole  hiftory,  like  the  moral  of  one  of 
iEfop's  Fables.  This  is  a  poor  and  trivial  view 
of  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  perilling  a 
long  Epic  Work,  that,  at  the  end,  we  (hall  be 
able  to  gather  from  it  fome  common-place  mo- 
rality. Its  efte6t  arifes  from  the  impreffion 
which  the  parts  of  the  Poem  feparately,  as 
well  as  the  whole  taken  together,  make  upon 
the  mind  of  the  Reader :  from  the  great  ex- 
amples which  it  fets  before  us,  and  the  high  fen- 
timents  with  which  it  warms  our  hearts.  The 
end  which  it  propofes,  is  to  extend  our  ideas  of 
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human  perfection  :  or  in  other  words  to  excite  L  E  c  T. 
admiration.   Now  this  can  be  accomplished  only  ._x^n*  j 
by  proper  reprefentations  of  heroic  deeds,  and 
virtuous  characters.    For  high  virtue  is  the  ob- 
ject, which  all  mankind  are  formed  to  admire  ; 
and,  therefore,  Epic  Poems  are,  and  muft  be, 
favourable  to  the  caufe  of  virtue.  Valour, 
Truth,   Juftice,   Fidelity,    Friendfhip,  Piety, 
Magnanimity,  are  the  objects  which,  in  the 
courfe  of  fuch  Compolitions,  are  prefented  to 
our  minds,  under  the  raoft  fplendid  and  honour- 
able colours.    In  behalf  of  virtuous  perfonages, 
our  affections  are  engaged ;  in  their  defigns, 
and  "their  diftrefTes,  we  are  interefted ;  the  ge- 
nerous and  public  affections  are  awakened  ;  the 
mind  is  purified  from  fenfual  and  mean  purfuits, 
and  accuftomed  to  take  part  in  great,  heroic 
enterprifes.    It  is,  indeed,  no  fmall  teftimony 
in  honour  of  virtue,  that  feveral  of  the  mofl  re- 
fined and  elegant  entertainments  of  mankind, 
fuch  as  that  fpecies  of  Poetical  Compofition 
which  we  now  confider,  muft  be  grounded  on 
moral  fentiments  and  impreffions.    This  is  a 
teftimony  of  fuch  weight,  that,  were  it  in  the 
"power  of  fceptical  Philofophers,  to  weaken  the 
force  of  thofc  reafonings  which  eftablifh  the  ef- 
fential  diftinctions  between  Vice  and  Virtue,  the 
•writings  of  Epic  Poets  alone  were  fufficient  to 
refute  their  falfe  Philofophy ;  fhewing  by  that 
appeal  which  they  conftantly  make  to  the  feel- 
ings of  mankind  in  favour  of  virtue,  that  the 
foundations  of  it  are  laid  deep  and  Itrong  in 
human  nature, 
voi.  nu  o  The 
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L  e  c  T.     The  general  (train  and  fpirit  of  Epic  Compo- 
i^^^j  fition,  fufficiently  mark  its  diftinetion  from  the 
other  kinds  of  Poetry.    In  Paftoral  Writing, 
the  reigning  idea  is  innocence  and  tranquillity. 
Compaffion  is  the  great  object  of  Tragedy; 
Ridicule,  the  province  of  Comedy.    The  pre- 
dominant character  of  the  Epic  is,  admiration 
excited  by  heroic  actions.    It  is  fufficiently  dif- 
tinguifhed  from  Hiftory,  both  by  its  poetical 
form,  and  the  liberty  of  f!6lion  which  it  alfumes. 
It  is  a  more  calm  compofition  than  Tragedy. 
It  admits,  nay  requires,  the  pathetic  and  the 
violent,  on  particular  occafions ;  but  the  pa- 
thetic is  not  expected  to  be  its  general  character. 
It  requires,  more  than  any  other  ipecies  of 
Poetry,  a  grave,  equal,  and  fupported  dignity. 
It  takes  in  a  greater  compafs  of  time  and  action, 
than  Dramatic  Writing  admits ;  and  thereby 
allows  a  more  full  difplay  of  characters.  Dra- 
matic Writings  difplay  characters  chiefly  by 
means  of  fentiments  and  paffions ;  Epic  Poetry, 
chiefly  by  means  of  actions.    The  emotions, 
therefore,  which  it  raifes,  are  not  fo  violent,  but 
they  are  more  prolonged.  Thefe  are  the  general 
characteriftics  of  this  fpecies  of  Compofition. 
But,  in  order  to  give  a  more  particular  and  cri- 
tical view  of  it,  let  us  confider  the  Epic  Poem 
under  three  heads;  firft,  with  refpeet  to  the 
Subject,  or  Action ;  fecondly,  with  refpeet  to 
the  Actors,  or  Characters ;  and  laftly,  with  re- 
fpect to  the  Narration  of  the  Poet. 
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The  action,  or  fubject  of  the  Epic  Poem,  mud  LECT. 
have  three  properties  :  it  muft  be  one  j  it  mufl  l_x"J'^ 


First,  it  muft  be  one  A6tion,  or  Enterprife, 
which  the  Poet  choofes  for  his  fubject.    I  have 
frequently  had  occafion  to  remark  the  impor- 
tance of  unity,  in  many  kinds  of  Compofition, 
in  order  to  make  a  full  and  ftrong  impreffion 
upon  the  mind.    With  the  higheft  reafon,  Arif- 
totle  infifts  upon  this,  as  effential  to  Epic  Poetry; 
and  it  is,  indeed,  the  molt  material  of  all  his 
rules  refpe6ting  it.    For  it  is  certain,  that,  in 
the  recital  of  heroic  adventures,  feveral  fcattered 
and  independent  facts  can  never  affect  a  reader 
fo  deeply,  nor  engage  his  attention  fo  ftrongly, 
as  a  tale  that  is  one  and  connected,  where  the 
feveral  incidents  hang  upon  one  another,  and 
are  all  made  to  confpire  for  the  accomplifhment 
of  one  end.    In  a  regular  Epic,  the  more  fen- 
fible  this  unity  is  rendered  to  the  imagination, 
the  better  will  be  the  effect ;  and  for  this  reafon, 
as  Ariftotle  has  obferved,  it  is  not  fufficient  for 
the  Poet  to  confine  himfelf  to  the  Actions  of 
one  man,  or  to  thofe  which  happened  during  a 
certain  period  of  time ;  but  the  unity  muft  lie 
in  the  fubject  itfelf,  and  arife  from  all  the  parts 
combining  into  one  whole. 

In  all  the  great  Epic  Poems,  unity  of  action 
is  fufficiently  apparent.  Virgil,  for  inftance,  has 
chofen  for  his  fubject,  the  eftabliihment  of  iEneas 
in  Italy.    From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 


be  great ;  it  muft  be  interesting. 
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LECT.  Poem,  this  object  is  ever  in  our  view,  and  links 
,  XIfL_f  all  the  parts  of  it  together  with  full  connection. 
The  unity  of  the  Odyffey  is  of  the  fame  nature  ; 
the  return  and  re-eftablillnnent  of  UlyfTes  in  his 
own  country.    The  fubject  of  Taffo,  is  the  re- 
covery of  Jerulalem  from  the  Infidels ;  that  of 
Milton,  the  expulfion  of  our  firft  parents  from 
Paradife ;  and  both  of  them  are  unexception- 
able in  the  unity  of  the  Story.    The  profefTed 
fubject  of  the  Iliad,  is  the  Anger  of  Achilles, 
with  the  confequences  which  it  produced.  The 
Greeks  carry  on  many  unfuccefsful  engage- 
ments againft  the  Trojans,  as  long  as  they  are 
deprived  of"  the  afiiltance  of  Achilles.  Upon 
Ins  being  appeafed  and  reconciled  to  Agamem- 
non, victory  follows,  and  the  Poem  clofes.  It 
mult  be  owned,  however,  that  the  Unity,  or 
connecting  principle,  is  not  quite  fo  fenfible  to 
the  imagination  here  as  in  the  JEneid.  For, 
throughout  many  books  of  the  Iliad,  Achilles 
is  out  of  fight ;  he  is  loft  in  inaction  ;  and  the 
fancy  terminates  on  no  other  object,  than  the 
fuccefs  of  the  two  armies  whom  we  fee  contend- 
ing in  war. 

The  unity  of  the  Epic  Action  is  not  to  be  fo 
ftrietly  interpreted,  as  if  it  excluded  all  Epifodes, 
or  fubordinate  actions.  It  is  neceffary  to  obferve 
here,  that  the  term  Epifode  is  employed  by  Arif- 
totle  in  a  different  fenfe  from  what  we  now  give 
to  it.  It  was  a  term  originally  applied  to  Dra- 
matic Poetry,  and  thence  transferred  to  Epic; 
and  by  Epifodes,  m  an  Epic  Poem,  it  mould 
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feem  that  Ariftotle  underftood  the  extenfion  of  lect. 
the  general  Fable,  or  plan  of  the  Poem,  into  all  ,  ? 
its  circumftances.  What  his  meaning  was,  is, 
indeed,  not  very  clear ;  and  this  obfcurity  has 
occalioned  much  altercation  among  Critical 
Writers.  Boffu,  in  particular,  is  fo  perplexed 
upon  this  fubjeet,  as  to  be  almoft  unintelligible. 
But,  difmilling  fo  fruitlefs  a  controverfy,  what 
we  now  underftand  by  Epifodes,  are  certain  ac- 
tions, or  incidents,  introduced  into  the  narra- 
tion, connected  with  the  principal  action,  yet 
not  of  fuch  importance  as  to  deftroy,  if  they  had 
been,  omitted,  the  main  fubjeet  of  the  Poem. 
Of  this  nature  are  the  interview  of  Hector  with 
Andromache,  in  the  Iliad ;  the  ftory  of  Cacus, 
and  that  of  Nifus  and  Euryalus,  in  the  iEneid  ; 
the  adventures  of  Tancred  with  Erminia  and 
Clorinda,  in  the  Jerulalem  ;  and  the  profpect  of 
his  defcendants  exhibited  to  Adam,  in  the  lalt 
books  of  Paradife  Loft. 

Such  Epifodes  as  thefe,  are  not  only  permit- 
ted to  an  Epic  Poet ;  but,  provided  they  be  pro- 
perly executed,  are  great  ornaments  to  his  work. 
The  rules  regarding  them  are  the  following : 

First,  They  rauft  be  naturally  introduced  ; 
they  muft  have  a  fufficient  connection  with  the 
fubjeet  of  the  Poem  ;  they  muft  feem  inferior 
parts  that  belong  to  it ;  not  mere  appendages 
ftuck  to  it.  The  Epifode  of  Olinda  and  So- 
phronia,  in  the  fecond  book  of  Taflb's  Jerufalem, 
is  faulty,  by  tranlgreffing  this  rule.    It  is  too 
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L  E  c  T.  much  detached  from  the  reft  of  the  work  ;  and 

"YT  TT        *  • 

,  '_,  being  introduced  fo  near  the  opening  of  the 
Poem,  mifleads  the  Reader  into  an  expectation, 
that  it  is  to  be  of  fome  future  confequence  ; 
whereas  it  proves  to  be  connected  with  nothing 
that  follows.  In  proportion  as  any  Epifode  is 
flightly  related  to  the  main  fubjeci,  it  mould 
always  be  the  ftiorter.  The  paffion  of  Dido  in 
the  ^Eneid,  and  the  mares  of  Armida  in  the 
Jerufalem,  which  are  expanded  fo  fully  in  thefe 
Poems,  cannot  with  propriety  be  called  Epi- 
fodes. They  are  conftituent  parts  of  the  work, 
and  form  a  confiderable  fhare  of  the  intrigue  of 
the  Poem. 

In  the  next  place,  Epifodes  ought  to  prefent 
to  us,  objects  of  a  different  kind,  from  thofe 
which  go  before,  and  thofe  which  follow,  in  the 
courfe  of  the  Poem.  For  it  is  principally  for 
the  fake  of  variety,  that  Epifodes  are  introduced 
into  an  Epic  Compofition.  In  fo  long  a  work, 
they  tend  to  diverfify  the  fubjec"l,  and  to  relieve 
the  Reader,  by  fliif ting  the  fcene.  In  the  midft 
of  combats,  therefore,  an  Epifode  of  the  martial 
kind  would  be  out  of  place  j  whereas,  Hector's 
vifit  to  Andromache  in  the  Iliad,  and  Erminia's 
adventure  with  the  Shepherd  in  the  feventh 
book  of  the  Jerufalem,  afford  us  a  well-judged 
and  pleafing  retreat  from  camps  and  battles. 

Lastly,  As  an  Epifode  is  a  profeffed  embel- 
liftiment,  it  ought  to  be  particularly  elegant  and 
well-finifhed  j  and,  accordingly,  it  is,  for  the 
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moil  part,  in  pieces  of  this  kind,  that  poets  put  Lect. 
forth  their  ftrength.   The  Epifodes  of  Teribazus  LXLrL  , 
and  Ariana,  in  Leonidas,  and  of  the  death  of 
Hercules,  in  the  Epigoniad,  are  the  two  greateft 
beauties  in  thefe  Poems. 


The  unity  of  the  Epic  Action  neceflarily  fup- 
pofes,  that  the  a6tion  be  entire  and  complete  j 
that  is,  as  Ariftotle  well  exprefTes  it,  that  it 
have  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end.  Either 
by  relating  the  whole,  in  his  own  perfon,  or  by 
introducing  fome  of  his  Actors  to  relate  what 
had  gaffed  before  the  opening  of  the  Poem,  the 
Author  mult  always  contrive  to  give  us  full  in- 
formation of  every  thing  that  belongs  to  hisfub- 
ject ;  he  muft  not  leave  our  curiofity,  in  any 
article,  ungratified  ;  he  muft  bring  us  precifely 
to  the  accomplifhment  of  his  plan ;  and  then 
conclude. 


The  fecond  property  of  the  Epic  Action,  is, 
that  it  be  great ;  that  it  have  fufficient  fplendour 
and  importance,  both  to  fix  our  attention,  and  to 
juftify  the  magnificent  apparatus  which  the  Poet 
bellows  upon  it.  This  is  fo  evidently  requifite 
as  not  to  require  illuftration  ;  and  indeed, 
hardly  any  who  have  attempted  Epic  Poetry, 
have  failed  in  choofing  fome  fubject  fufficiently 
important,  either  by  the  nature  of  the  action,  or 
by  the  fame  of  the  perfonages  concerned  in  it. 

It  contributes  to  the  grandeur  of  the  Epic 
Subject,  that  it  be  not  of  a  modern  date,  nor  fall 
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L  e  c  t.  within  any  period  of  hiftory  with  which  we  are 
y  LXf]I'  .  intimately  acquainted.  Both  Lucan  and  Vol- 
taire have,  in  the  choice  of  their  fubjects,  tranf- 
grefTed  this  rule,  and  they  have,  upon  that  ac- 
count, fucceeded  worfe.  Antiquity  is  favourable 
to  thofe  high  and  augufl  ideas  which  Epic 
Poetry  is  defigned  to  raife.  It  tends  to  aggran- 
dize, in  our  imagination,  both  perfons  and 
events  ;  and  what  is  (till  more  material,  it  allows 
the  Poet  the  liberty  of  adorning  his  fubject  by 
means  of  fiction.  Whereas,  as  foon  as  he  comes 
within  the  verge  of  real  and  authenticated  hif- 
tory, this  liberty  is  abridged.  He  ranft  either 
confine  himfelf  wholly,  as  Lucan  has  done,  to 
ftrict  hiftorical  truth,  at  the  expence  of  render- 
ing his  ftory  jejune  ;  or,  if  he  goes  beyond  it,  like 
Voltaire  in  his  Henriade,  this  diladvantage  fol- 
lows, that,  in  well-known  events,  the  true  and 
the  fictitious  parts  of  the  plan  do  not  naturally 
mingle,  and  incorporate  with  each  other.  Thefe 
obfervations  cannot  be  applied  to  Dramatic 
Writing ;  where  the  pcrfonages  arc  exhibited  to 
us,  not  fo  much  that  we  may  admire,  as  that  we 
may  love  or  pity  them.  Such  palhons  are  much 
more  confiftent  with  the  familiar  hiftorical  know- 
ledge of  the  perfons  who  are  to  be  the  objects 
of  them  ;  and  even  require  them  to  be  difplayed 
in  the  light,  and  with  the  failings  of  ordinary 
men.  Modern,  and  well-known  hiftory,  there- 
fore, may  furnifh  very  proper  materials  for 
Tragedy.  But  for  Epic  Poetry,  where  heroifm 
is  the  ground-work,  and  where  the  object  in  view 
is  to  excite  admiration,  antient  or  traditionary 
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hiftory  is  afluredly  the  fafeft  region.  There,  L  E  c  T. 
the  author  may  lay  hold  on  names,  and  charac-  ,_XI'",_, 
ters,  and  events,  not  wholly  unknown,  on  which 
to  build  his  Story ;  while,  at  the  fame  time,  by 
reafon  of  the  diltance  of  the  period,  or  of  the 
remotenefs  of  the  fcene,  fbflicient  licence  is  left 
him  for  fiction  and  invention. 

The  third  property  required  in  the  Epic 
Poem,  is,  that  it  be  interefting.  It  is  not  fuf- 
ficient  for  this  purpofe  that  it  be  great.  For 
deeds  of  mere  valour,  how  heroic  foever,  may 
prove  cold  and  tirefome.  Much  will  depend 
on  tlie  happy  choice  of  fome  fubject,  which  lhall, 
by  its  nature,  intereft  the  Public  ;  as  when  the 
Poets  felecls  for  his  Hero,  one  who  is  the  foun- 
der, or  the  deliverer,  or  the  favourite  of  his 
nation  ;  or  when  he  writes  of  achievements  that 
have  been  highly  celebrated,  or  have  been  con- 
nected with  important  confequences  to  any 
public  caufe.  Moft  of  the  great  Epic  Poems  are 
abundantly  fortunate  in  this  refpeet,  and  muft 
have  been  very  interefting  to  thofe  ages  and 
countries  in  which  they  were  compofed. 

But  the  chief  circumftance  which  renders  an 
Epic  Poem  interefting,  and  which  tends  to  in- 
tereft, not  one  age  or  country  alone,  but  all 
Readers,  is  the  fkiiful  conduct  of  the  Author  in 
the  management  of  his  fubjecT;.  He  muft  fo 
contrive  his  plan,  as  that  it  mall  comprehend 
many  affecting  incidents.  He  muft  not  dazzle 
us  perpetually  with  valiant  atchievements  j  for 
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L  E  c  T.  all  Readers  tire  of  conftant  fighting,  and  battles : 
,  _  •_.  but  he  mull  ftudy  to  touch  our  hearts.  He  may 
fometimes  be  awful  and  auguft  ;  he  muft  often 
be  tender  and  pathetic  ;  lie  muft  give  us  gentle 
and  pleafing  fcenes  of  love,  friendfhip,  and  af- 
fection. The  more  an  Epic  Poem  abounds  with 
filiations  which  awaken  the  feelings  of  huma- 
nity, the  more  interefting  it  is ;  and  thefe  form, 
always,  the  favourite  paftages  of  the  work.  I 
know  no  Epic  Poets  fo  happy  in  this  refpect  as 
Virgil  and  Taflb. 

Much,  too,  depends  on  the  characters  of  the 
Heroes,  for  rendering  the  Poem  interefting  ; 
that  they  be  fuch  as  fhall  ftrongly  attach  the 
Readers,  and  make  them  take  part  in  the  dan- 
gers which  the  Heroes  encounter.  Thefe  dan- 
gers, or  obftacles,  form  what  is  called  the  Nodus, 
or  the  Intrigue  of  the  Epic  Poem  ;  in  the  judi- 
cious conduct;  of  which  confifts  much  of  the 
Poet's  art.  He  muft  roufe  our  attention,  by  a 
profpect  of  the  difficulties  which  feem  to  threaten 
difappointment  to  the  enterprife  of  his  favourite 
perfonages ;  he  muft  make  thefe  difficulties 
grow  and  thicken  upon  us,  by  degrees  ;  till, 
after  having  kept  us,  for  fome  time,  in  a  ftate  of 
agitation  and  fufpenfe,  he  paves  the  way,  by  a 
proper  preparation  of  incidents,  for  the  winding 
up  of  the  plot  in  a  natural  and  probable  manner. 
It  is  plain,  that  every  tale  which  is  defigned  to 
engage  attention,  muft  be  conducted  on  a  plan 
of  this  fort. 
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A  Question  has  been  moved,  whether  the  L  E  c  T. 
nature  of  the  Epic  Poem  does  not  require  that  it  ,_XL"'  , 
ihould  always  end  fuccefsfully  ?  Moft  Critics  are 
inclined  to  think,  that  a  fticcefsful  iflue  is  the 
molt  proper  ;  and  they  appear  to  have  reafon  on 
their  fide.  An  unhappy  conclufion  depreffes  the 
mind,  and  is  oppofite  to  the  elevating  emotions 
which  belong  to  this  fpecies  of  Poetry.  Terror 
and  compaffion  are  the  proper  fubje6ts  of  Tra- 
gedy ;  but  as  the  Epic  Poem  is  of  larger  com- 
pafs  and  extent,  it  were  too  much,  if,  after  the 
difficulties  and  troubles  which  commonly  abound 
in  the  progrefs  of  the  Poem,  the  Author  mould 
bring  them  all  at  lafl  to  an  unfortunate  ifiue.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  general  practice  of  Epic  Poets  is 
on  the  fide  of  a  profperous  conclusion  ;  not,  how- 
ever, without  fome  exceptions.  For  two  Au- 
thors of  great  name,  Lucan  and  Milton,  have 
held  a  contrary  courfe  ;  the  one  concluding  with 
the  fubverfion  of  the  Roman  liberty  ;  the  other, 
with  the  expulfion  of  man  from  Paradife. 

With  regard  to  the  time  or  duration  of  the 
Epic  Action,  no  precife  boundaries  can  be  afcer- 
tained.  A  confiderable  extent  is  always  allowed 
to  it,  as  it  does  not  neceffarily  depend  on  thofe 
violent  paffions  which  can  be  fuppofed  to  have 
only  a  fhort  continuance.  The  Iliad,  which  is 
formed  upon  the  anger  of  Achilles,  has,  with 
propriety,  the  fhorteft  duration  of  any  of  the 
great  Epic  Poems.  According  to  Boflu,  the 
action  lafts  no  longer  than  forty-feven  days. 
The  action  of  the  OdyfTey,  computed  from  the 
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LECT.  taking  of  Troy  to  the  Peace  of  Ithaca,  extends 
J^^j  to  eight  years  and  a  half;  and  the  action  of  the 
iEneid,  computed  in  the  fame  way,  from  the 
taking  of  Troy  to  the  death  of  Turnus,  includes 
about  fix  years.  But  if  we  meafure  the  period 
only  of  the  Poet'sown  narration,  or  compute  from 
the  time  in  which  the  Hero  makes  his  firft  appear- 
ance, till  the  conclufion,  the  duration  of  both 
thefe  laft  Poems  is  brought  within  a  much  fmaller 
compals.  The  OdylTey,  beginning  with  UlylTes 
in  the  Ifland  of  Calypfo,  comprehends  fifty-eight 
days  only ;  and  the  iEneid,  beginning  with  the 
ftorm,  which  throws  iEneas  upon  the  coaft  of 
Africa,  is  reckoned  to  include,  at  the  moil,  a 
year  and  fome  months. 

Having  thus  treated  of  the  Epic  Action,  or 
the  Subject  of  the  Poem,  I  proceed  next  to  make 
fome  obfervations  on  the  Actors  or  Perfonages. 

As  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  an  Epic  Poet  to  copy 
after  nature,  and  to  form  a  probable  interefting 
tale,  he  mult  ftudy  to  give  all  his  perfonages 
proper  and  well-fupported  chara6ters,  fuch  as 
difplay  the  features  of  human  nature.  This  is 
what  Ariitotle  calls,  giving  manners  to  the  Poem. 
It  is  by  no  means  neceffary,  that  all  his  acton 
be  morally  good;  imperfect ,  nay,  vicious  charac- 
ters, may  find  a  proper  place  ;  though  the  nature 
of  Epic  Poetry  feems  to  require,  that  the  prin- 
cipal figures  exhibited  mould  be  fuch  as  tend  to 
raife  admiration  and  love,  rather  than  hatred  or 
contempt.  But  whatever  the  character  be  which 
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a  Poet  gives  to  any  of  his  actors,  he  muft  take  lect. 
care  to  preferve  it  uniform,  and  confident  with  V_XL1L  , 
itfelf.    Every  thing  which  that  perfon  fays,  or 
does,  muft  be  tinted  to  it,  and  muft  ferve  to  dif- 
tinguifli  him  from  any  other. 

Poetic  characters  may  be  divided  into  two< 
kinds,  general  and  particular.    General  charac- 
ters are,  fuch  as  wife,  brave,  virtuous,  without 
any  farther  diftinetion.     Particular  characters 
exprefs  the  fpecies  of  bravery,  of  wifdom,  of 
virtue,  for  which  any  one  is  eminent.    They  ex- 
hibit^ the  peculiar  features  which  diftinguifh  one 
individual  from  another,  which  mark  the  dif- 
ference of  the  fame  moral  quality  in  different 
men,  according  as  it  is  combined  with  other  dif- 
pofkions  in  their  temper.    In  drawing  fuch  par- 
ticular characters,  genius  is  chiefly  exerted. 
How  far  each  of  the  three  great  Epic  Poets 
have  diftinguiflied  themfelves  in  this  part  of 
Compofition,  I  mall  have  occafion  afterwards  to 
lhow,  when  I  come  to  make  remarks  upon  their 
works.    It  is  fufficient  now  to  mention,  that  it 
is  in  this  part  Homer  has  principally  excelled; 
Taffo  has  come  the  neareft  to  Homer ;  and 
V  irgil  has  been  the  moft  deficient. 

It  has  been  the  practice  of  all  Epic  Poets,  to 
felect  fome  one  perfonage,  whom  they  diftinguiih 
above  all  the  reft,  and  make  the  hero  of  the  tale. 
This  is  confidered  as  efTential  to  Epic  Compofi- 
tion, and  is  attended  with  feveral  advantages. 
It  renders  the  unity  of  thefubject  more  fenfible, 
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l  e  c  t.  when  there  is  one  principal  figure,  to  which,  as 
«  *LIL  ,  to  a  centre,  all  the  reft  refer.    It  tends  to  inte- 
reft  us  more  in  the  enterprife  which  is  carried 
on  ;  and  it  gives  the  Poet  an  opportunity  of 
exerting  his  talents  for  adorning  and  difplaying 
one  character,  with  peculiar  fplendour.    It  has 
been  afked,  who  then  is  the  hero  of  Paradife 
Loft  ?  The  Devil,  it  has  been  anfwered  by  fome 
Critics  ;  and,  in  confequence  of  this  idea,  much 
ridicule  and  cenfure  has  been  thrown  upon 
Milton.    But  they  have  miftaken  that  Author's 
intention,  by  proceeding  upon  a  fuppofition, 
that,  in  the  conclufion  of  the  Poem,  the  hero 
muft  needs  be  triumphant.    Whereas  Milton 
followed  a  different  plan,  and  has  given  a  tragic 
conclufion  to  a  Poem,  otherwife  Epic  in  its  form. 
For  Adam  is  undoubtedly  his  hero ;  that  is, 
the  capital  and  moll  interesting  figure  in  his 
Poem. 

Besides  human  actors,  there  are  perfonages  of 
another  kind,  that  ufually  occupy  no  fmall  place 
in  Epic  Poetry ;  I  mean  the  gods,  or  fuperna- 
turaj  beings.  This  brings  us  to  the  considera- 
tion of  what  is  called  the  Machinery  of  the  Epic 
Poem  ;  the  moft  nice  and  difficult  part  of  the 
fubjec~t.  Critics  appear  to  me  to  have  gone  to 
extremes  on  both  fides.  Almoft  all  the  French 
Critics  decide  in  favour  of  Machinery,  as  effen- 
tial  to  the  conftitution  of  an  Epic  Poem.  They 
quote  that  fentence  of  Petronius  Arbiter,  as  if 
it  were  an  oracle,  "  per  ambages,  Deorumque 
t;  minifteria,  precipitandus  eft  liber  fpiritus," 
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and  hold,  that  though  a  Poem  had  every  other  lect. 
requifite  that  could  be  demanded,  yet  it  could  t  XI^L  ^ 
not  be  ranked  in  the  Epic  clafs,  unlels  the  main 
action  was  carried  on  by  the  intervention  of  the 
sods.    This  decilion  feems  to  be  founded  on  no 
principle  or  reafon  whatever,  unlefs  a  fuperfti- 
tious  reverence  for  the  practice  of  Homer  and 
Virgil.    Thefe  poets  very  properly  embellifhed 
their  ftory  by  the  traditional  tales  and  popular 
legends  of  their  own  country ;  according  to 
which,  all  the  great  tranfactions  of  the  heroic 
times  were  intermixed  with  the  fables  of  their 
deities.  But  does  it  thence  follow,  that  in  other 
countries,  and  other  ages,  where  there  is  not 
the  like  advantage  of  current  fuperftition,  and 
popular  credulity,  Epic  Poetry  muft  be  wholly 
confined  to  antiquated  fictions,  and  fairy  tales  ? 
Lucan  has  compofed  a  very  fpirited  Poem,  cer- 
tainly of  the  Epic  kind,  where  neither  gods  nor 
fupernatural  beings  are  at  all  employed.  The 
Author  of  Leonidas  has  made  an  attempt  of  the 
fame  kind,  not  without  fuccefs  ;  and  beyond 
doubt,  wherever  a  Poet  gives  us  a  regular  heroic 
Itory,  well  connected  in  its  parts,  adorned  with 
characters,  and  fupported  with  proper  dignity 
and  elevation,  though  his  agents  be  every  one 
of  them  human,  he  has  fulfilled  the  chief  requi- 
fites  of  this  fort  of  Compofition,  and  has  a  juft 
title  to  be  claffed  with  Epic  Writers. 

But  though  I  cannot  admit  that  Machinery 
is  neceffary  or  efTential  to  the  Epic  plan,  neither 
can  I  agree  with  fome  late  Critics  of  confider- 
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L  E  c  T.  able  name,  who  are  for  excluding  it  totally,  as 
■1  ,-r-!_.  inconfiftent  with  that  probability  and  iinpreffion 
of  reality,  which,  they  think,  mould  reign  in 
this  kind  of  Writing*.    Mankind  do  not  con- 
lider  Poetical  Writings  with  fo  philofophical  an 
eye.    They  feek  entertainment  from  them  ;  and 
for  the  bulk  of  Readers,  indeed  for  almoft  all 
men,  the  marvellous  has  a  great  charm.  It 
gratifies  and  fills  the  imagination ;  and  gives 
room  for  many  a  ftriking  and  fublime  defcrip- 
tion.    In  Epic  Poetry,  in  particular,  where  ad- 
miration and  lofty  ideas  are  fuppofed  to  reign, 
the  marvellous  and  fupernatural  find,  if  any 
where,  their  proper  place.    They  both  enable 
the  Poet  to  aggrandize  his  fubjeel;,  by  means  of 
thofe  auguft  and  folemn  objects  which  religion 
introduces  into  it  ;  and  they  allow  him  to  en- 
large and  diverfify  his  plan,  by  comprehending 
within  it  heaven,  and  earth,  and  hell,  men  and 
invifible  beings,  and  the  whole  circle  of  the 
Univerfe. 

At  the  fame  time,  in  the  ufe  of  this  fuper- 
natural Machinery,  it  becomes  a  Poet  to  be  tem- 
perate and  prudent.  He  is  not  at  liberty  to 
invent  what  lyftem  of  the  marvellous  he  pleafes. 
It  muft  always  have  fome  foundation  in  popular 
belief.  He  muft  avail  himfelf  in  a  decent  man- 
ner, either  of  the  religious  faith,  or  the  fuper- 
ititious  credulity  of  the  country  wherein  he 


*  See  Elem.  of  Criticifm,  ch.  22. 
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lives,  or  of  which  he  writes,  fo  as  to  give  an  air  lec  t. 
of  probability  to  events  which  are  molt  contrary  t  X^,II,^t 
to  the  common  courfe  of  Nature.  Whatever 
Machinery  he  employs,  he  mutt  take  care  not  to 
overload  us  with  it ;  not  to  withdraw  human 
actions  and  manners  too  much  from  view,  nor 
to  obfcure  them  under  a  cloud  of  incredible 
fictions.  He  muft  always  remember  that  his  chief 
buliuefs  is  to  relate  to  men,  the  actions  and  the 
exploits  of  men  ;  that  it  is  by  thefe  principally 
he  is  to  intereft  us,  and  to  touch  our  hearts ; 
and  that  if  probability  be  altogether  banilhed 
from  his  work,  it  can  never  make  a  deep  or  a 
lalting  impreffion.  Indeed,  I  know  nothing 
more  difficult  in  Epic  Poetry,  than  to  adjuft  pro- 
perly the  mixture  of  the  marvellous  with  the  pro- 
bable ;  fo  as  to  gratify  and  amufe  us  with  the 
one,  without  facrificing  the  other.  I  need 
hardly  obferve,  that  thefe  obfervations  affe6t  not 
the  conduct  of  Milton's  work  ;  whofe  plan  being 
altogether  theological,  his  fupernatural  beings 
form  not  the  machinery,  but  are  the  principal 
actors  in  the  Poem. 

With  regard  to  Allegorical  Perfonages,  Fame, 
Difcord,  Love,  and  the  like,  it  may  be  fafely 
pronounced,  that  they  form  the  worft  ma- 
chinery of  any.  In  defcription  they  are  fome- 
times  allowable,  and  may  ferve  for  embellim- 
ment ;  but  they  mould  never  be  permitted  to 
bear  any  mare  in  the  action  of  the  Poem.  For 
being  plain  and  declared  fictions,  mere  names  of 
general  ideas,  to  which  even  fancy  cannot  at- 
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L  E  ct.  tribute  any  exiftence  as  perfons,  if  they  are  in- 
V_^*^_J  troduced  as  mingling  with  human  actors,  an 
intolerable  confufion  of  fhadows  and  realities 
arife,  and  all  confiftency  of  action  is  utterly 
deftroyed. 

In  the  narration  of  the  Poet,  which  is  the  lafl 
head  that  remains  to  be  confidered,  it  is  not 
material,  whether  he  relate  the  whole  ftory  in 
his  own  character,  or  introduce  fomeofhis  per- 
fonages  to  relate  any  part  of  the  action  that  had 
paffed  before  the  Poem  opens,  Homer  follows 
the  one  method  in  his  Iliad,  and  the  other  in 
his  Odyffey.  Virgil  has,  in  this  refpect,  imi- 
tated the  conduct  of  the  Odyffey  ;  Taffo  that  of 
the  Iliad.  The  chief  advantage  which  arifes 
from  any  of  the  actors  being  employed  to  relate 
part  of  the  ftory  is,  that  it  allows  the  Poet,  if  he 
choofes  it,  to  open  with  fome  interefting  fitua- 
tion  of  affairs,  informing  us  afterwards  of  what 
had  paffed  before  that  period  ;  and  gives  him 
the  greater  liberty  of  ipreading  out  fuch  parts' 
of  the  fubject  as  he  is  inclined  to  dwell  upon  in 
*  perfon,  and  of  comprehending  the  reft  within  a 
lhort  recital.  Where  the  fubject  is  of  great  ex- 
tent, and  comprehends  the  tranfactions  of  fe- 
veral  years,  as  in  the  Odyffey  and  the  JEneid, 
.  this  method  therefore  feems  preferable.  When 
the  fubject  is  of  fmaller  compafs,  and  fhorter 
duration,  as  in  the  Iliad  and  the  Jerufalem,  the 
Poet  may,  without  difadvantage,  relate  the 
whole  in  his  own  perfon. 

In 
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Is  the  propofition  of  the  fubjeet,  the  invoca-  LECT. 
tion  of  the  Mule,  and  other  ceremonies  of  the  ,  XL*L  s 
Introduction,  Poets  may  vary  at  their  plcafure. 
It  is  perfectly  trifling  to  make  thefe  little  for* 
malities  the  obje6b  of  precife  rule,  any  farther, 
than  that  the  fubjeel:  of  the  work  mould  always 
be  clearly  propofed,  and  without  affected  or 
inimitable  pomp.  For,  according  to  Horace's 
noted  rule,  no  Introduction  mould  ever  let 
out  too  high,  or  promife  too  much,  left  the 
Author  mould  not  fulfil  the  expectations  he 
has  raifed.  § 

What  is  of  mod  importance  in  the  tenor  of 
the  narration  is,  that  it  be  perfpicuous,  ani- 
mated, and  enriched  with  all  the  beauties  of 
Poetry.  No  fort  of  Compofition  requires  more 
llrength,  dignity,  and  fire,  than  the  Epic  Poem. 
It  is  the  region  within  which  we  look  for  every 
thing  that  is  fublime  in  defcription,  tender  in 
fentiment,  and  bold  and  lively  in  expreflion  ; 
and,  therefore,  though  an  Author's  plan,  mould 
be  faultlefs,  and  his  ftory  ever  fo  well  con- 
ducted, yet  if  he  be  feeble,  or  flat  in  Style,  ' 
deftitute  of  affecting  fcenes,  and  deficient  in 
poetical  colouring,  he  can  have  no  fuccefs. 
The  ornaments  which  Epic  Poetry  admits, 
mult  all  be  of  the  grave  and  chalte  kind.  No- . 
thing  that  is  loofe,  ludicrous,  or  affected,  finds 
any  place  there.  All  the  objects  which  it  pre- 
fents  ought  to  be  either  great,  or  tender,  or 
pleafing.  Defcriptions  of  difgufting  or  (hocking 
objects  ftiould  as  much  as  polfible  be  avoided  ; 
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L  E  c  T.  and  therefore  the  fable  of  the  Harpies,  in 
X^IL  ,  the  third  book  of  the  iEneid,  and  the  allegory 
of  Sin  and  Death,  in  the  fecond  book  of  Para- 
dife  Loft,  had  been  better  omitted  in  thefe  cele- 
brated Poems. 


LECTURE  XLIII. 
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HOMER'S  ILIAD  AND  ODYSSEY. —VIRGIL'S 

iENEID. 


Works,  it  merits  a  particular  difcuffion.  Hav- 
ing treated  of  the  nature  of  this  Compofition, 
and  the  principal  rules  relating  to  it,  I  proceed 
to  make  fome  obfervations  on  the  mofl  diftin- 
guifhed  Epic  Poems,  Antient  and  Modern. 

Homer  claims,  on  every  account,  our  firft 
attention,  as  the  Father  not  only  of  Epic 
Poetry,  but,  in  fome  meafure,  of  Poetry  in 
general.  Whoever  fits  down  to  read  Homer, 
muft  confider  that  he  is  going  to  read  the  mofl 
antient  book  in  the  world,  next  to  the  Bible. 
Without  making  this  reflection,  he  cannot  en- 
ter into  the  fpirit,  nor  relifh  the  Compofition  of 
the  author.  He  is  not  to  look  for  the  corre6l- 
nefs,  and  elegance,  of  the  Auguftan  Age.  He 
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L  E  c  T.  muft  divcfl  'himfelf  of  our  modern  ideas  of  cliff- 
.  r  '_.  nity  and  refinement,  and  tranfport  his  imagina- 
tion almoft  three  thoufand  years  back  in  the 
hiftory  of  mankind.  What  he  is  to  expect  is  a 
picture  of  the  antient  world.  He  muft  reckon 
upon  finding  characters  and  manners  that  retain 
a  confiderable  tincture  of  the  favage  flate  ;  mo- 
ral ideas,  as  yet  imperfectly  formed ;  and  the 
appetites  and  paffions  of  men  brought  under 
none  of  thofe  reftraints,  to  which  in  a  more  ad- 
vanced flate  of  Society,  they  are  accuftomed ; 
but  bodily  ftrength,  prized  as  one  of  the  chief 
heroic  endowments;  the  preparing  of  a  meal, 
and  the  appealing  of  hunger,  defcribed  as  very 
interesting  objects  ;  and  the  heroes  boafting  of 
themfelves  openly,  fcolding  one  another  out- 
rageoufly,  and  glorying,  as  we  fhould  now 
think  very  indecently,  over  their  failen  enemies. 

The  opening  of  the  Iliad  pofTefTes  none  of 
that  fort  of  dignity,  which  a  modern  looks  for 
in  a  great  Epic  Poem.  It  turns  on  no  higher 
fubject,  than  the  quarrel  of  two  Chieftains  about 
a  female  Have.  The  Prieft  of  Apollo  befeeches 
Agamemnon  to  reftore  his  daughter,  who,  in 
the  plunder  of  a  city,  had  fallen  to  Agamem- 
non's Ihare  of  booty.  He  refufes.  Apollo,  at 
the  prayer  of  his  Prieft,  fends  a  plague  into  the 
Grecian  camp.  The  Augur,  when  confulti  1, 
declares,  that  there  is  no  way  of  appealing- 
Apollo,  but  by  reftoring  the  daughter  of  his 
Prieft.  Agamemnon  is  enraged  at  the  Augur  ; 
profeffes  that  he  likes  this  Have  better  than  his 
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wife  Clytemneitra  ;  but  iince  he  muft  reftore  L  E  c  T. 
her,  in  order  to  lave  the  army,  inh'fts  to  have  ,  XLI11'  , 
another  in  her  place  ;  and  pitches  upon  Brifeis, 
the  flave  of  Achilles.  Achilles,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  kindles  into  rage  at  this  demand  ; 
reproaches  him  for  his  rapacity  and  infolence, 
and,  after  giving  him  many  hard  names,  fo- 
lemnly  fwears,  that,  if  he  is  to  be  thus  treated 
bv  the  General,  he  will  withdraw  his  troops, 
and  affift  the  Grecians  no  more  againft  the 
Trojans.  He  withdraws  accordingly.  His  mo- 
ther, the  Goddefs  Thetis,  interefts  Jupiter  in 
his  caufe ;  who,  to  revenge  the  wrong  which 
Achilles  had  fufTered,  takes  part  againft  the 
Greeks,  and  fiuTers  them  to  fall  into  great  and 
long  diftrefs ;  until  Achilles  is  pacified,  and  re- 
conciliation brought  about  between  him  and 
Agamemnon. 

Such  is  the  bafis  of  the  whole  action  of  the 
Iliad.  Hence  rife  all  thofe  "  fpeciofa  miracula," 
as  Horace  terms  them,  which  fill  that  extraor- 
dinary Poem  ;  and  which  have  had  the  power  of 
interefting  almoft  all  the  nations  of  Europe  dur- 
ing every  age,  fince  the  days  of  Homer.  The 
general  admiration  commanded  by  a  poetical 
plan,  fo  very  different  from  what  any  one  would 
have  formed  in  our  times,  ought  not,  upon  re- 
flection, to  be  matter  of  furprife.  For,  befides 
that  a  fertile  genius  can  enrich  and  beautify  any 
fubjecl  on  which  it  is  employed,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  antient  manners,  how  much  foevei! 
they  contradict  our  prefent  notions  of  dignity 
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LXLniT"        refinement>  afford,  neverthelefs,  materials 
w^-^j  for  Poetry,  fuperior,  in  fome  refpects,  to  thofe 
which  are  furniflied  by  a  more  poliflied  ftate  of 
Society.     They  difcover  human  nature  more 
open  and  undifguifed,  without  any  of  thofe  flu- 
died  forms  of  behaviour  which  now  conceal  men 
from  one  another.    They  give  free  fcope  to  the 
ftrongefl  and  moil  impetuous  emotions  of  the 
mind,  which  make  a  better  figure  in  defcrip- 
tion,  than  calm  and  temperate  feelings.  They 
fhew  us  our  native  prejudices,  appetites,  and 
defires,  exerting  themfelves  without  controul. 
From  this  ftate  of  manners,  joined  with  the  ad- 
vantage of  that  ftrong  and  expreffive  Style, 
which,  as  I  formerly  obferved,  commonly  dif- 
tinguifhes  the  Compofitions  of  early  ages,  we 
have  ground  to  look  for  more  of  the  boldnefs, 
eafe,  and  freedom  of  native  genius,  in  Compo- 
fitions of  fuch  a  period,  than  in  thofe  of  more 
civilized  times.     And,   accordingly,  the  two 
great  characters  of  the  Homeric  Poetry  are,  Fire 
and  Simplicity.    Let  us  now  proceed  to  make 
fome  more  particular  obfervations  on  the  Iliad, 
under  the  three  heads  of  the   Subject  and 
Action,  the  Characters,  and  Narration  of  the 
Poet. 

The  Subject  of  the  Iliad  mull  unqueflionably 
be  admitted  to  be,  in  the  main,  happily  chofen. 
In  the  days  of  Homer,  no  object  could  be  more 
fplendid  and  dignified  than  the  Trojan  war.  So 
,  great  a  confederacy  of  the  Grecian  States,  un- 
der one  leader  ;  and  the  ten  years  fiege  which 
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far  abroad  the  renown  of  many  military  exploits, 
and  interefted  all  Greece  in  the  traditions  con- 
cerning the  Heroes  who  had  moft  eminently 
iignalized  themfelves.    Upon  thefe  traditions, 
Homer  grounded  his  Poem  ;  and  though  he 
lived,  as  is  generally  believed,  only  two  or 
three  centuries   after  the  Trojan  war,  yet, 
through  the  want  of  written  records,  tradition 
muft,  by  his  time,  have  fallen  into  the  degree 
of  obfcurity  moft  proper  for  Poetry  ;  and  have 
left  him  at  full  liberty  to  mix  as  much  fable  as 
he  pleafed  with  the  remains  of  true  hiftory.  He 
has  not  chofen,  for  his  fubje6l,  the  whole  Tro- 
jan war  ;  but,  with  great  judgment,  he  has 
lelecled  one  part  of  it,  the  quarrel  betwixt 
Achilles  and  Agamemnon,  and  the  events  to 
which  that  quarrel  gave  rife  ;  which,  though 
they  take  up  forty-feven  days  only,  yet  include 
the  moft  interefting  and  mofl  critical  period  of 
the  war.    By  this  management,  he  has  given 
greater  unity  to  what  would  have  otherwife 
been  an  unconnected  hiftory  of  battles.  He 
has  gained  one  Hero,  or  principal  character, 
Achilles,   who  reigns  throughout  the  work ; 
and  he  has  fhewn  the  pernicious  effecl;  of  diC 
cord  among  confederated  princes.   At  the  fame 
time,  I  admit  that  Homer  is  lefs  fortunate  in 
his  fubject  than  Virgil.    The  plan  of  the  iEneid 
includes  a  greater  compafs,  and  a  more  agree- 
able diversity  of  events ;  whereas  the  Iliad  is 
almoft  entirely  filled  with  battles. 
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LXLmT*     ThE  praife  of  high  invention  has  m  every 
age  been  given  to  Homer,  with  the  greateft 

xeafon.  The  prodigious  number  of  incidents, 
of  fpeeches,  of  characters  divine  and  human, 
with  which  he  abounds  ;  the  furprifing  variety 
with  which  he  has  diverfified  his  battles,  in  the 
wounds  and  deaths,  and  little  hiftory-pieces  of 
almoft  all  the  perfons  flain,  difcover  an  inven- 
tion next  to  boundlefs.  But  the  praife  of  judg- 
ment is,  in  my  opinion,  no  lefs  due  to  Homer, 
than  that  of  invention.  His  ftory  is  all  along 
conducted  with  great  art.  He  rifes  upon  us 
gradually;  his  Heroes  are  brought  out,  one 
after  another,  to  be  objects  of  our  attention. 
The  diftrefs  thickens,  as  the  Poem  advances; 
and  every  thing  is  fo  contrived  as  to  aggran- 
dize Achilles,  and  to  render  him,  as  the  Poet 
intended  he  mould  be,  the  capital  figure. 

But  that  wherein  Homer  excels  all  Writers  is 
the  characteriftical  part.  Here,  he  is  without  a 
rival.  His  lively  and  ipirited  exhibition  of  cha- 
racters is,  in  a  great  meafure,  owing  to  his 
being  fo  dramatic  a  Writer,  abounding  every 
where  with  dialogue  and  converfation.  There 
is  much  more  dialogue  in  Homer  than  in  Virgil ; 
or,  indeed,  than  in  any  other  Poet.  What 
Virgil  informs  us  of  by  two  words  of  Narration, 
Homer  brings  about  by  a  Speech.  We  may  ob- 
ferve  here,  that  this  method  of  writing  is  more 
ancient  than  the  narrative  manner.  Of  this  we 
have  a  clear  proof  in  the  books  of  the  Old  Tefta- 
ment,  which,  inftead  of  Narration,  abound  with 
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Speeches,  with  anfwers  and  replies,  upon  the  L. 
molt  familiar  ilib)eel;s.  Thus,  in  the  Book  of  ^ 
Genefis :  "  Jofeph  laid  unto  his  brethren, 
"  whence  come  ye  ?  and  they  anfwered,  From 
the  land  of  Canaan  we  come  to  buy  food. 
"  And  Jofeph  laid,  Ye  are  fpies ;  to  fee  the 
"  nakednefs  of  the  land  are  ye  come.  And 
"  they  faid  unto  him,  Nay,  my  Lord,  but  to 
"  buy  food  are  thy  fervants  come ;  we  are  all 
"  one  man's  ions,  we  are  true  men,  thy  fervants 
"  are  no  fpies.  And  he  faid  unto  them,  Nay, 
"  but  to  fee  the  nakednefs  of  the  land  ye  are 
"  come.  And  they  faid,  Thy  fervants  are 
"  twelve  brethren,  the  fons  of  one  man  in  the 
"  land  of  Canaan  ;  and  behold  the  youngeft  is 
"  this  day  with  our  father ;  and  one  is  not. 
"  And  Jofeph  faid  unto  them,  This  it  is  that  I 
"  fpake  unto  you,  faying  ye  are  fpies.  Hereby 
"  ye  lhall  be  proved ;  by  the  life  of  Pharaoh,  ye 
"  lhall  not  go  forth,  except  your  youngeft  bro- 
"  ther  come  hither,"  &c.  Genefis,  xlii.  7  — 15. 
Such  a  Style  as  this,  is  the  moll  fimple  and  art- 
lefs  form  of  Writing,  and  mult  therefore,  un- 
doubtedly, have  been,  the  molt  antient.  It  is 
copying  directly  from  nature ;  giving  a  plain 
rehearfal  of  what  palTed,  or  was  fuppofed  to  pafs, 
in  converfation  between  the  perfons  of  whom 
the  Author  treats.  In  progrefs  of  time,  when  the 
Art  of  Writing  was  more  ftudied,  it  was  thought 
more  elegant  to  comprefs  the  fubllance  of  con- 
verfation into  fliort  diftinct  narrative,  made  by 
the  Poet  or  Hiltorian  in  his  own  perfon ;  and  to 
refer ve  direct  fpeeches  for  folemn  occafions  only. 

The 
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L  E  c  T.  The  Antient  Dramatic  method  which  Homer 
,  XLIIL  f  practifed  has  fome  advantages,  balanced  with 
fome  defects.  It  renders  Compofition  more 
natural  and  animated,  and  more  expreffive  of 
manners  and  characters  ;  but  withal  lefs  grave 
and  majeftic,  and  fometimes  tirefome.  Homer, 
it  mud  be  admitted,  has  carried  his  propenfity 
to  the  making  of  Speeches  too  far ;  and  if  he  be 
tedious  any  where,  it  is  in  thefe  ;  fome  of  them 
trifling,  and  fome  of  them  plainly  unfeafonable. 
Together  with  the  Greek  vivacity,  he  leaves 
upon  our  minds  fome  impreffion  of  the  Greek 
loquacity  alfo.  His  Speeches,  however,  are 
upon  the  whole  characteriftic  and  lively  j  and  to 
them  we  owe,  in  a  great  meafure,  that  admira- 
ble difplay  which  he  has  given  of  human  nature. 
Every  one  who  reads  him,  becomes  familiarly 
and  intimately  acquainted  with  his  Heroes.  We 
feem  to  have  lived  among  them,  and  to  have 
converfed  with  them.  Not  only  has  he  purfued 
the  fingle  virtue  of  courage,  through  all  its  dif- 
ferent forms  and  features,  in  his  different  war- 
riors ;  but  fome  more  delicate  characters,  into 
which  courage  either  enters  not  at  all,  or  but 
for  an  inconfiderable  part,  he  has  drawn  with 
lingular  art. 

How  finely,  for  inflance,  has  he  painted  the 
character  of  Helen,  fo  as,  notwithftanding  her 
frailty  and  her  crimes,  to  prevent  her  from 
being  an  odious  object!  The  admiration  with 
which  the  old  generals  behold  her,  in  the  Third 
Book,  when  me  is  coming  towards  them,  pre- 
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ients  her  to  us  with  much  dignity.  Her  veiling  LECT. 
herfelf,  and  {bedding  tears,  her  confufion  in  the  .J*1'"?^ 
prefence  of  Priam,  her  grief  and  felf-accufations 
at  the  fight  of  Menelaus,  her  upbraiding  Paris 
for  his  cowardice,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  her 
returning  fondnefs  for  him,  exhibit  the  moft 
ftriking  features  of  that  mixed  female  character, 
which  we  partly  condemn,  and  partly  pity. 
Homer  never  introduces  her,  without  making 
her  fay  fomething  to  move  our  companion ; 
while,  at  the  fame  time,  he  takes  care  to  con- 
trail her  character  with  that  of  a  virtuous  ma- 
tron^ in  the  chafte  and  tender  Andromache. 

Paris  himfelf,  the  author  of  all  the  mifchief, 
is  characterifed  with  the  utmoft  propriety.  He 
is,  as  we  mould  expect  him,  a  mixture  of  gal- 
lantry and  effeminacy.  He  retreats  from  Me- 
nelaus, on  his  firfl  appearance  ;  but,  imme- 
diately afterwards,  enters  into  Angle  combat 
with  him.  He  is  a  great  mailer  of  civility,  re- 
markably courteous  in  his  fpeeches ;  and  re- 
ceives all  the  reproofs  of  his  brother  Hector 
with  modefty  and  deference.  He  is  defcribed 
as  a  perfon  of  elegance  and  tafle.  He  was  the 
Architect  of  his  own  Palace.  He  is,  in  the 
Sixth  Book,  found  by  Hector,  burnifhing  and 
drefling  up  his  armour;  and  hTues  forth  to  bat- 
tle with  a  peculiar  gaiety  and  oflentation  of 
appearance,  which  is  illuftrated  by  one  of  the 
fined  companions  in  all  the  Iliad,  that  of  the 
horfe  prancing  to  the  river. 
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L  E  CT.  Homer  has  been  blamed  for  making  his  hero 
.  ^  Achilles  of  too  brutal  and  inamiable  a  charac- 
ter. But  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  injuftice 
is  commonly  done  to  Achilles,  upon  the  credit 
of  two  lines  of  Horace,  who  has  certainly  over- 
loaded his  character : 

Impiger,  iracundus,  inexorabilis,  acer, 

Jura  ncgat  fibi  nata ;  nihil  non  arrogat  armis. 

Achilles  is  paffionate,  indeed,  to  a  great  de- 
gree ;  but  he  is  far  from  being  a  contemner  of 
laws  and  juftice.  In  the  conteft  with  Agamem- 
non, though  he  carries  it  on  with  too  much 
heat,  yet  he  has  reafon  on  his  fide.  He  was 
notorioufly  wronged  ;  but  he  fubmits  ;  and  re- 
figns  Brifeis  peaceably,  when  the  heralds  come 
to  demand  her ;  only,  he  will  fight  no  longer 
under  the  command  of  a  leader  who  had  af- 
fronted him.  Befides  his  wonderful  bravery 
and  contempt  of  death,  he  has  feveral  other 
qualities  of  a  Hero.  He  is  open  and  fincere. 
He  loves  his  fubjec~ls,  and  refpects  the  Gods. 
He  is  diftinguifhed  by  ftrong  friendmips  and 
attachments  ;  he  is,  throughout,  high-fpirited, 
gallant,  and  honourable ;  and  allowing  for  a 
degree  of  ferocity  which  belonged  to  the  times, 
and  enters  into  the  characters  of  moll  of  Ho- 
mer's Heroes,  he  is,  upon  the  whole,  abun- 
dantly fitted  to  raife  high  admiration,  though 
not  pure  efleem. 

Under  the  head  of  Characters,  Homer's 
Gods,  or  his  Machinery,  according  to  the  cri- 
Jtxuuti  ii  tical 
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tical  term,  come  under  confidcration..  The  lect. 
Gods  make  a  great  figure  in  the  Iliad ;  much  XLm- 
Greater  indeed  then  thev  do  in  the  iEneid,  or 
in  any  other  Epic  Poem  \  and  hence  Homer 
has  become  the  ftandard  of  Poetic  Theology. 
Concerning  Machinery  in  general,  I  delivered 
my  fentiments  in  the  former  Lecture.  Con- 
cerning Homer's  Machinery,  in  particular,  we 
miift  obferve,  that  it  was  not  his  own  invention. 
Like  every  other  good  Poet,  he  unqueftionably 
followed  the  traditions  of  his  country.  The 
age  of  the  Trojan  war  approached  to  the  age  of 
the  Gods,  and  Demi-gods,  in  Greece.  Several 
of  the  Heroes  concerned  in  that  war  were  re- 
puted to  be  the  children  of  thefe  Gods.  Of 
courfe,  the  traditionary  tales  relating  to  them, 
and  to  the  exploits  of  that  age,  were  blended 
with  the  Fables  of  the  Deities.  Thefe  popular 
legends,  Homer  very  properly  adopted ;  though 
it  is  perfectly  abfurd  to  infer  from  this,  that 
therefore  Poets  arifing  in  fucceeding  ages,  and: 
writing  on  quite  different  fubjects,  are  obliged 
to  follow  the  fame  fyftem  of  Machinery. 

Ix  the  hands  of  Homer,  it  produces,  on  the 
whole,  a  noble  effect ;  it  is  always  gay  and 
amufing ;  often,  lofty  and  magnificent.  It  in- 
troduces into  his  Poem  a  great  number  of  per- 
fonages,  alrnofl  as  much  diftinguiflied  by  cha- 
racters as  his  human  actors.  It  diverfifies  his 
battles  greatly  by  the  intervention  of  the  Gods; 
and  by  frequently  fhifting  the  fcene  from  earth 
to  heaven,  it  gives  an  agreeable  relief  to  the 
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LECT.  mind,  in  the  midft  of  fo  much  blood  and  flaugh- 
i_XLIIL  j  ter.  Homer's  Gods,  it  mult  be  confelTed,  though 
they  be  always  lively  and  animated  figures,  yet 
fometimes  want  dignity.  The  conjugal  conten- 
tions between  Juno  and  Jupiter,  with  which  he 
entertains  us,  and  the  indecent  fquabbles  he 
defcribes  among  the  inferior  Deities,  according 
as  they  take  different  fides  with  the  contending 
parties,  would  be  very  improper  models  for  any 
modern  Poet  to  imitate.  In  apology  for  Homer, 
however,  it  muft  be  remembered,  that  according 
to  the  Fables  of  thofe  days,  the  Gods  are  but 
one  remove  above  the  condition  of  men.  They 
have  all  the  human  paffions.  They  drink  and 
feaft,  and  are  vulnerable  like  men ;  they  have 
children  and  kinfmen,  in  the  oppofite  armies ; 
and  except  that  they  are  immortal,  that  they 
have  houfes  on  the  top  of  Olympus,  and  winged 
chariots,  in  which  they  are  often  flying  down 
to  earth,  and  then  re-afcending,  in  order  to 
feaft  on  nectar  and  ambrofia ;  they  are  in  truth 
no  higher  beings  than  the  human  Heroes,  and 
therefore  very  fit  to  take  part  in  their  conten- 
tions. At  the  fame  time,  though  Homer  fo 
frequently  degrades  his  divinities,  yet  he  knows 
how  to  make  them  appear,  in  fome  conjunctures, 
with  the  molt  awful  majefty.  Jupiter,  the  Father 
of  Gods  and  Men,  is,  for  the  moft  part,  intro- 
duced with  great  dignity ;  and  feveral  of  the 
moll  fublime  conceptions  in  the  Iliad  are 
founded  on  the  appearances  of  Neptune,  Mi- 
nerva, and  Apollo,  on  great  occafions. 
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With  regard  to  Homer's  Style  and  manner  of  lect. 
Writing,  it  is  eafy,  natural,  and  in  the  higheft  ,_XLI11'  , 
degree  animated.  It  will  be  admired  by  fuch 
only  as  relifh  antient  fimplicity,  and  can  make 
allowance  for  Certain  negligences  and  repeti- 
tions*  which  greater  refinement  in  the  Art  of 
Writing  has  taught  fucceeding,  though  far  in- 
ferior, Poets  to  avoid.  For  Homer  is  the  moll 
fimple  in  his  Style  of  all  the  great  Poets,  and 
refembles  moll  the  Style  of  the  poetical  parts 
of  the  Old  Teftament.  They  can  have  no  con- 
ception of  his  manner,  who  are  acquainted  with 
him  in  Mr.  Pope's  Tranflation  only.  An  ex- 
cellent poetical  performance  that  Tranflation 
is,  and  faithful  in  the  main  to  the  Original.  In 
fome  places,  it  may  be  thought  to  have  even 
improved  Homer*  It  has  certainly  foftened 
fome  of  his  rudeneffeSj  and  added  delicacy  and 
grace  to  fome  of  his  fentiments*  But  withal, 
it  is  no  other  than  Homer  modernifed.  In  the 
midft  of  the  elegance  and  luxuriancy  of  Mr. 
Pope's  language,  we  lofe  fight  of  the  old  Bard's 
fimplicity.  I  know  indeed  no  Author,  to  whom 
it  is  more  difficult  to  do  juftice  in  a  Tranflation, 
than  Homer.  As  the  plainnefs  of  his  diction, 
were  it  literally  rendered,  would  often  appear 
flat  in  any  modern  language;  fo,  in  the  midft 
of  that  plainnefs^  and  not  a  little  heightened  by 
it,  there  are  every  where  breaking  forth  upon 
us  fkfhes  of  native  fire,  of  fublimity  and  beauty, 
which  hardly  any  language,  except  his  own, 
could  preferve.  His  Verification  has  been 
univerfklly  acknowledged  to  be  uncommonly 
1    V0L*  i"-  Q  melodious, 
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L  e  c  T.  melodious,  and  to  carry,  beyond  that  of  any 
v_.-r-^  Poet,  a  refemblance  in  the  found  to  the  fenfe 
and  meaning. 

In  Narration,  Homer  is,  at  all  times,  remark- 
ably concife,  which  renders  him  lively  and 
agreeable ;  though  in  his  fpeeches,  as  I  have 
before  admitted,  fometimes  tedious.  He  is 
every  where  defcriptive ;  and  defcriptive  by 
means  of  thofe  well-chofen  particulars,  which 
form  the  excellency  of  defcription.  Virgil  gives 
us  the  nod  of  Jupiter  with  great  magnificence : 

Annuit ;  et  totum  nutu  tremefecit  Olympum. 

But  Homer,  in  defcribing  the  fame  thing, 
gives  us  the  fable  eye-brows  of  Jupiter  bent, 
and  his  ambrolial  curls  fhaken,  at  the  moment 
when  he  gives  the  nod ;  and  thereby  renders 
the  figure  more  natural  and  lively.  Whenever 
he  feeks  to  draw  our  attention  to  fome  intereft- 
ing  object,  he  particularifes  it  fo  happily,  as  to 
paint  it  in  a  manner  to  our  light.  The  (hot  of 
Pan  dams'  arrow,  which  broke  the  truce  between 
the  two  armies,  as  related  in  the  Fourth  Book, 
may  be  given  for  an  inftance ;  and  above  all 
the  admirable  interview  of  Hector  with  Andro- 
mache, in  the  Sixth  Book ;  where  all  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  conjugal  and  parental  tendernefs, 
the  child  affrighted  with  the  view  of  his  Father's 
Helmet  and  Creft,  and  clinging  to  the  nurfe  j 
He&or  putting  off'  his  Helmet,  taking  the  child 
into  his  arms,  and  offering  up  a  prayer  for  him 
10  to 
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to  the  Gods ;  Andromache  receiving  back  the  l  e  c  t. 
child  with  a  fmile  of  pleafure,  and,  at  the  fame  L  .-r^'_f 
inftant,  bnrfting  into  tears,  2xk(>vow  yiXot<ra.<rix,  as  it 
is  finely  expreffed  in  the  original,  form  the  raoft 
natural  and  affecting  picture  that  can  poffibly 
be  imagined. 

In  the  defcription  of  Battles,  Homer  particu- 
larly excels.  He  works  up  the  hurry,  the  terror, 
and  confufion  of  them  in  fo  mafterly  a  manner, 
as  to  place  the  Reader  in  the  very  midft  of  the 
engagement.  It  is  here,  that  the  fire  of  his 
genius  is  mpft  highly  difplayed ;  infomuch,  that 
Virgil's  Battles,  and  indeed  thofe  of  moft  other 
Poets,  are  cold  and  inanimated  in  comparifon 
of  Homer's. 

"With  regard  to  Similies,  no  Poet  abounds  fo 
much  with  them.  Several  of  them  are  beyond 
doubt  extremely  beautiful :  fuch  as  thofe  of  the 
fires  in  the  Trojan  camp  compared  to  the  Moon 
and  Stars  by  night ;  Paris  going  forth  to  Battle, 
to  the  war-horfe  prancing  to  the  river  j  and 
Euphorbus  llain,  to  the  flowering  flirub  cut 
down  by  a  fudden  blafl :  all  which  are  among 
the  finefl  poetical  pafTages  that  are  any  where 
to  be  found.  I  am  not,  however,  of  opinion 
that  Homer's  Comparifons,  taken  in  general, 
are  his  greater!  beauties.  They  come  too  thick 
upon  us  j  and  often  interrupt  the  train  of  his 
narration  or  defcription.  The  refemblance  on 
which  they  are  founded,  is  fometimes  not  clear; 
and  the  objects  whence  they  are  taken,  are  too 
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l  e  c  t.  uniform.    His  Lions,  Bulls,  Eagles,  and  herds 
«  XL"IL-  of  Sheep,  recur  too  frequently;  and  the  allufions- 
in  fome  of  his  Similies,  even  after  the  allow- 
ances that  are  to  be  made  for  antient  manners, 
muft  be  admitted  to  be  debaling  *. 

My  obfervations,  hitherto,  have  been  made 
upon  the  Iliad  only.  It  is  neceffary  to  take 
fome  notice  of  the  OdyfTey  alfo.  Longinus's 
criticifm  upon  it  is  not  without  foundation,  that 


*  The  fevereft  critic  upon  Homer  in  modern  times,  M.  la 
Motte,  admits  all  that  his  admirers  urge  for  the  fuperiority  of 
hia  genius  and  talents  as  a  Poet :  "  C'etoit  un  genie  naturelle- 
"  ment  Poc'tique,  ami  des  Fables  &  des  merveilleux,  et  porte" 
"  en  general  a  limitation,  foit  des  objets  de  la  nature,  foit 
"  des  fentimens  et  des  actions  des  hommes.  II  avoit  l'efprit 
*'  vafte  et  fecond  :  plus  elevc  que  delicat,  plus  naturel  qu'inge- 
"  nieux,  et  plus  amoureux  de  l'abondance  que  du  choix. — II  a 
"  faifi,  par  une  fuperiorite  de  gout,  les  premieres  idees  de 
"  P  eloquence  dans  toutes  les  genres  ;  il  a  parle  la  langage  des 
"  toutes  les  paflions  ;  et  il  a  du  moins  ouvert  aux  ecrivains  qui 
»«  doivente  le  fuivrc  une  infinite  de  routes,  qu'il  ne  reftoit  plus 
*'  qu'a  applanir.  II  y  a  apparence  que  cn  quelques  temps  qu' 
*'  Homere  eut  vecu,  il  eut  £te,  du  moins,  le  plus  grand  Poete 
**  de  fon  pa'i's :  et  a  ne  le  prendre  que  dans  ce  fens,  on  peut 
u  dire,  qu'il  eft  le  maitre  de  ceux  memes  qui  l'ont  furpaffe." — 
Difcours  fur  Homere.  Oeuvres  de  la  Motte,  Tome  2de.  After 
tljefe  high  praifes  of  the  Author,  he  indeed  endeavours  to  bring 
the  merit  of  the  Iliad  very  low.  But  his  principal  objection* 
turn  on  the  debafing  ideas  which  are  there  given  of  the  Gods, 
the  grofs  characters  and  manners  of  the  Heroes,  and  the  im- 
perfect morality  of  the  fentiments  ;  which,  as  Voltaire  obferves, 
is  like  accufing  a  painter  for  having  drawn  his  figures  in  the 
drefs  of  the  times.  Homer  painted  his  Gods,  fuch  as  popular 
tradition  then  reprefented  them ;  and  defcribed  fuch  characters 
and  fentiments,  as  he  found  among  thofe  with  whom  he  lived. 

Homer 
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Homer  may  in  this  Poem  be  compared  to  the  lect. 
fetting  fun,  whofe  grandeur  ftill  remains  without  ,_XLin;  , 
the  heat  of  his  meridian  beams.  It  wants  the 
vigour  and  fublimity  of  the  Iliad ;  yet,  at  the 
fame  time,  poflefl'es  fo  many  beauties,  as  to  be 
jurtly  entitled  to  high  praife.  It  is  a  very 
amufing  Poem,  and  has  much  greater  variety 
than  the  Iliad ;  it  contains  many  interefting 
itories,  and  beautiful  defcriptions.  We  fee 
every  where  the  fame  defcriptive  and  dramatic 
genius,  and  the  fame  fertility  of  invention  that 
appears  in  the  other  work.  It  defcends  indeed 
from  the  dignity  of  Gods,  and  Heroes,  and 
warlike  atchievements ;  but  in  recompence,  we 
have  more  pleafing  pictures  of  antient  manners. 
Inftead  of  that  ferocity  which  reigns  in  the  Iliad, 
the  Odyffey  prefents  us  with  the  molt  amiable 
images  of  hofpitality  and  humanity ;  entertains 
us  with  many  a  wonderful  adventure,  and  many 
a  landfcape  of  nature ;  and  inflrucls  us  by  a 
conftant  vein  of  morality  and  virtue,  which  runs 
through  the  Poem. 

At  the  fame  time,  there  are  fome  defects 
which  mud  be  acknowledged  in  the  Odyffey. 
Many  fcenes  in  it  fall  below  the  majefty  which 
we  naturally  expe6l  in  an  Epic  Poem.  The 
laft  Twelve  Books,  after  Ulyffes  is  landed  in 
Ithaca,  are,  in  feveral  parts,  tedious  and  lan- 
guid ;  and  though  the  difcovery,  which  UlyfTes 
makes  of  himfelf  to  his  Nurfe  Euryclea,  and 
his  interview  with  Penelope  before  flie  knows 
him,  in  the  Nineteenth  Book,  are  tender  and 

Q  3  affecting, 
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LxliiiT*  affe<ains>  yet  tlle  Poet  does  not  feem  nappy 

>_  m        great  anagnorifis,  or  the  difcovery  of 

Ulyffes  to  Penelope.  She  is  too  cautious  and 
dirtruftful,  and  we  are  difappointed  of  the  fur- 
prife  of  joy,  which  we  expected  on  that  high 
occaflon. 

After  having  faid  fo  much  of  the  Father  of 
Epic  Poetry,  it  is  now  time  to  proceed  to  Virgil, 
who  has  a  character  clearly  marked,  and  quite 
diftinct  from  that  of  Homer.  As  the  diftin- 
guilhing  excellencies  of  the  Iliad  are,  Simplicity 
and  Fire;  thofe  of  the  iEneid  are,  Elegance  and 
Tendernefs.  Virgil  is,  beyond  doubt,  lefs  ani- 
mated and  lefs  fublime  than  Homer;  but  to 
counterbalance  this,  he  has  fewer  negligences, 
greater  variety,  and  fupports  more  of  a  correct 
and  regular  dignity  throughout  his  work. 

When  we  begin  to  read  the  Iliad,  we  find 
ourfelves  in  the  region  of  the  moll  remote,  and 
even  unrefined  antiquity.  When  we  open  the 
iEneid,  we  difcover  all  the  correctnefs,  and  the 
improvements,  of  the  Auguftan  age.  We  meet 
with  no  contentions  of  heroes  about  a  female 
Have  ;  no  violent  fcolding,  nor  abufive  language, 
but  the  Poem  opens  with  the  utmoft  magnifi- 
cence ;  with  Juno,  forming  deligns  for  prevent- 
ing iEneas's  eftablifhment  in  Italy,  and  iEneas 
himfelf  prefented  to  us  with  all  his  fleet  in  the 
middle  of  a  ftorm,  which  is  defcribed  in  the 
higheft  Ityle  of  Poetry. 

The 
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The  fubjeft  of  the  iEneid  is  extremely  happy;  LECT. 
Hill  more  fo,  in  my  opinion,  than  either  of  .^CL^t'_f 
Homer's  Poems.  As  nothing  could  be  more 
noble,  nor  carry  more  of  Epic  dignity,  fo  no- 
thing could  be  more  flattering  and  interefting 
to  the  Roman  people,  than  Virgil's  deriving 
the  origin  of  their  ftate  from  fo  famous  a  hero 
as  iEneas.  The  obje6t  was  fplendid  in  itfelf ; 
it  save  the  Poet  a  theme,  taken  from  the  an- 
tient  traditionary  hiftory  of  his  own  country; 
it  allowed  him  to  connect  his  fubje6t  with 
Homer's  ftories,  and  to  adopt  all  his  mythology; 
it  afforded  him  the  opportunity  of  frequently 
glancing  at  all  the  future  great  exploits  of  the 
Romans,  and  of  defcribing  Italy,  and  the  very 
territory  of  Rome,  in  its  antient  and  fabulous 
ftate.  The  eftabliftiment  of  iEneas  conftantly 
traverfed  by  Juno,  leads  to  a  great  diverfity  of 
events,  of  voyages,  and  wars ;  and  furnifhe3  a 
proper  intermixture  of  the  incidents  of  peace 
with  martial  exploits.  Upon  the  whole,  I  be- 
lieve, there  is  no  where  to  be  found  fo  complete 
a  model  of  an  Epic  Fable,  or  Story,  as  Virgil's 
yEneid.  I  fee  no  foundation  for  the  opinion, 
entertained  by  fome  Critics,  that  the  iEneid  is 
to  be  confidered  as  an  Allegorical  Poem,  which 
carries  a  conftant  reference  to  the  character  and 
reign  of  Auguftus  Caefar ;  or,  that  Virgil's  main 
defign  in  compofing  the  iEneid,  was  to  recon- 
cile the  Romans  to  the  government  of  that 
Prince,  who  is  fuppofed  to  be  lhadowed  out 
under  the  character  of  iEneas.  Virgil,  indeed, 
like  the  other  Poets  of  that  age,  takes  every 

Q  4  opportunity 
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lec't.  opportunity  which  his  fubje6t  afFords  him,  of 
t  XL*U'_f  Paying  court  to  Auguftus*.  But,  to  imagine 
that  he  carried  a  political  plan  in  his  view, 
through  the  whole  Poem,  appears  to  me  no 
more  than  a  fanciful  refinement.  He  had  fuf- 
ficient  motives,  as  a  Poet,  to  determine  him  to 
the  choice  of  his  fubjecl;,  from  its  being,  in  itfelf, 
both  great  and  pleating ;  from  its  being  fuited 
to  his  genius,  and  its  being  attended  with  the 
peculiar  advantages,  which  I  mentioned  above, 
for  the  full  difplay  of  poetical  talents. 

Unity  of  action  is  perfectly  preferved ;  as, 
from  beginning  to  end,  one  main  object  is 
always  kept  in  view,  the  fettlement  of  JEneas 
in  Italy,  by  the  order  of  the  Gods.  As  the 
ltory  comprehends  the  tranfaetions  of  feveral 
years,  part  of  the  tranfaetions  are  very  properly 
thrown  into  a  recital  made  by  the  Hero.  The 
Epifodes  are  linked  with  fufficient  connection 
to  the  main  fubject;  and  the  Nodus,  or  Intrigue 
of  the  Poem,  is,  according  to  the  plan  of  antient 
machinery,  happily  formed.  The  wrath  of  Juno, 
who  oppofes  herfelf  to  the  Trojan  fettlement  in 
Italy,  gives  rife  to  all  the  difficulties  which  ob- 
ftruct  iEneas's  undertaking,  and  connects  the 
human  with  the  celeftial  operations,  throughout 
the  whole  work.  Hence  arife  the  temped  which 
throws  iEneas  upon  the  fhore  of  Africa;  the 


*  As  particularly  in  that  noted  paflage  of  the  6th  book, 
I.791. 

Hie  vir,  hie  eft,  tibi  quern  promitti  frepius  audis,  &c, 

paffion 
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paflion  of  Dido,  who  endeavours  to  detain  him  lect. 
at  Carthage ;  and  the  efforts  of  Turnus,  who  ^_XLII_LJ 
oppofes  him  in  war.  Till,  at  laft,  upon  a  compofi- 
tion  made  with  Jupiter,  that  the  Trojan  name 
fliall  be  for  ever  funk  in  the  Latin,  Juno  fore- 
goes her  refentment,  and  the  Hero  becomes 
victorious. 


In  thefe  main  points,  Virgil  has  conducted  his 
work  with  great  propriety,  and  Ihewn  his  art 
and  judgment.    But  the  admiration  due  to  fo 
eminent  a  Poet,  mull  not  prevent  us  from  re- 
marking fome  other  particulars  in  which  he 
has  failed.  Firlt,  there  are  fcarce  any  characters 
marked  in  the  iEneid.    In  this  refpe£t  it  is 
inlipid,  when  compared  to  the  Iliad,  which  is 
full  of  characters  and  life.  Achates,  and  Cloan- 
thus,  and  Gyas,  and  the  reft  of  the  Trojan 
heroes  who  accompanied  iEneas  into  Italy,  are 
fo  many  undiftinguilhed  figures,  who  are  in  no 
way  made  known  to  us,  either  by  any  fenti- 
ments  which  they  utter,  or  any  memorable 
exploits  which  they  perform.     Even  iEneas 
himfelf  is  not  a  very  interefting  Hero.    He  is 
defcribed,  indeed,  as  pious  and  brave ;  but  his 
character  is  not  marked  with  any  of  thofe 
flrokes  that  touch  the  heart ;  it  is  a  fort  of  cold 
and  tame  character ;  and,  throughout  his  beha- 
viour to  Dido,  in  the  fourth  book,  efpecially  in 
the  fpeech  which  he  makes  after  {he  fufpe6ted 
his  intention  of  leaving  her,  there  appears  a 
pertain  hardnefs,  and  want  of  relenting,  which 

is 
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h  E  c  T.  is  far  from  rendering  him  amiable  *.  Dido's 
u-v-J-;  own  character  is  by  much  the  bed  fupported, 
in  the  whole  iEneid.  The  warmth  of  her  paf- 
lions,  the  keennefs  of  her  indignation  and  re- 
fentment,  and  the  violence  of  her  whole  charac- 
ter, exhibit  a  figure  greatly  more  animated  than 
any  other  which  Virgil  has  drawn. 

Besides  this  defect  of  character  in  the  .ZEneid, 
the  diftribution  and  management  of  the  fubject 
are,  in  fome  refpects,  exceptionable.  The 
Mneid,  it  is  true,  mult  be  confidered  with  the 
indulgence  due  to  a  work  not  thoroughly  com- 
pleted. The  fix  laft  books  are  faid  not  to  have 
received  the  finifhing  hand  of  the  Author ;  and 
for  this  reafon,  he  ordered,  by  his  will,  the 
iEneid  to  be  committed  to  the  flames.  But 
though  this  may  account  for  incorrectnefs  of 
execution,  it  does  not  apologize  for  a  falling  off 
in  the  fubject,  which  feems  to  take  place  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  work.  The  wars  with  the 
Latins  are  inferior,  in  point  of  dignity,  to  the 
more  interefting  objects  which  had  before  been 
prefented  to  us,  in  the  deftruction  of  Troy,  the 
intrigue  with  Dido,  and  the  defcent  into  Hell. 
And  in  thofe  Italian  wars,  there  is,  perhaps,  a 
more  material  fault  ftill,  in  the  conduct  of  the 
ftory.  The  Reader,  as  Voltaire  has  obferved, 
is  tempted  to  take  part  with  Turnus  againft 


*  Num  fletu  ingemuit  noflxo  ?  Num  lumina  flexit  ? 

Num  lachrymas  vi&us  dedit  ?  Aut  miferatus  amantem  eft  ? 

iEn.  iv.  368. 

iEneas. 
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jEneas.  Turn  us,  a  brave  young  prince,  in  love  L  E  C  T. 
with  Lavinia,  his  near  relation,  is  deftined  for  j^111-  J 
her  by  general  confent,  and  highly  favoured  by 
her  mother.  Lavinia  herfelf  difcovers  no  re- 
luctance to  the  match :  when  there  arrives  a 
ltranger,  a  fugitive  from  a  diftant  region,  who 
had  never  feen  her,  and  who  founding  a  claim 
to  an  eftablilhment  in  Italy  upon  oracles  and 
prophecies,  embroils  the  country  in  war,  tills 
the  lover  of  Livinia,  and  proves  the  occafion  of 
her  mother's  death.  Such  a  plan  is  not  fortu- 
nately laid,  for  difpofing  us  to  be  favourable  to 
the  Hero  of  the  Poem ;  and  the  defect  might 
have  been  eafily  remedied,  by  the  Poet's  making 
iEneas,  inftead  of  diftrefiing  Lavinia,  deliver  her 
from  the  perfecution  of  fome  rival  who  was 
odious  to  her,  and  to  the  whole  country. 

But,  notwithstanding  thefe  defects,  which  it 
was  neceffary  to  remark,  Virgil  pofleffes  beauties 
which  have  juftly  drawn  the  admiration  of  ages, 
and  which,  to  this  day,  hold  the  balance  in 
equilibrium  between  his  fame  and  that  of  Homer. 
The  principal  and  diftinguiming  excellency  of 
Virgil,  and  which,  in  my  opinion,  he  polTelTes 
beyond  all  Poets,  is  Tendernefs.  Nature  had 
endowed  him  with  exquifite  fenfibility ;  he  felt 
every  affecting  circumftance  in  the  fcenes  he 
defcribes;  and,  by  a  lingle  ftroke,  he  knows 
how  to  reach  the  heart.  This,  in  an  Epic  Poem, 
is  the  merit  next  to  fublimity ;  and  puts  it  in  an 
Author's  power  to  render  his  Compofltion  ex- 
tremely interefting  to  all  Readers. 


The 
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*xliijT'  .  THE  Chief  beauty>  of  this  kind,  in  the  Iliad, 
1  -yL»  ^S> tne  interview  of  He&or  with  Andromache. 
But,  in  the  iEneid,  there  are  many  fuch.  The 
fecond  book  is  one  of  the  greateft  mafter-pieces 
that  ever  was  executed  by  any  hand ;  and  Virgil 
feems  to  have  put  forth  there  the  whole  Itrength 
©f  his  genius,  as  the  fubje6t  afforded  a  variety  of 
fcenes,  both  of  the  awful  and  tender  kind.  The 
images  of  horror,  prefented  by  a  city  burned 
and  facked  in  the  night,  are  finely  mixed  with 
pathetic  and  affecting  incidents.  Nothing,  in 
any  Poet,  is  more  beautifully  defcribed  than  the 
death  of  old  Priam  ;  and  the  family-pieces  of 
iEneas,  Anchifes,  and  Creufa,  are  as  tender  as 
can  be  conceived.  In  many  paffages  of  the 
iEneid,  the  fame  pathetic  fpirit  mines ;  and 
they  have  been  always  the  favourite  paffages 
in  that  work.  The  fourth  book,  for  inflance, 
relating  the  unhappy  paffion  and  death  of  Dido 
has  been  always  moft  jurtly  admired,  and  abounds 
with  beauties  of  the  higheft  kind.  The  interview 
of  /Eneas  with  Andromache  and  Helenus,  in  the 
third  book  ;  the  Epifodes  of  Pallas  and  Evander, 
of  Nifus  and  Euryalus,  of  Laufus  and  Mezentius, 
in  the  Italian  wars,  are  all  ftriking  inflances  of 
the  Poet's  power  of  railing  the  tender  emotions. 
For  we  muft  obferve,  that  though  the  JEne'id  be 
an  unequal  Poem,  and,  in  fome  places,  languid, 
yet  there  are  beauties  fcattered  through  it  all ; 
and  not  a  few,  even  in  the  lafl  fix  books.  The 
befl  and  moft  finifhed  books,  upon  the  whole, 
are,  the  firft,  the  fecond,  the  fourth,  the  lixth, 
the  feventh,  the  eighth,  and  the  twelfth, 
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Virgil's  battles  are  far  inferior  to  Homer's  lect. 
in  point  of  fire  and  fublimity:  -but  there  is  one  ,_XL"L^, 
important  Epifode,  the  Defcent  into  Hell,  in 
which  he  has  outdone  Homer  in  the  Odyfley, 
by  many  degrees.  There  is  nothing  in  all  anti- 
quity equal,  in  its  kind,  to  the  lixth  book  of  the 
-'Eneid.  The  fcenery  and  the  objects  are  great 
and  linking,  and  fill  the  mind  with  that  folemn 
awe,  which  was  to  be  expected  from  a  view  of 
the  invilible  world.  There  runs  through  the 
whole  defcription,  a  certain  philofophical  fub- 
Jime;  which  Virgil's  Platonic  Genius,  and  the 
enlarged  ideas  of  the  Auguftan  age,  enabled 
him  to  fupport  with  a  degree  of  majefty,  far 
beyond  what  the  rude  ideas  of  Homer's  age 
iuffered  him  to  attain.  With  regard  to  the  fweet- 
nefs  and  beauty  of  Virgil's  numbers,  throughout 
his  whole  works,  they  are  fo  well  known,  that  it 
were  needlefs  to  enlarge  in  the  praife  of  them. 

Upon  the  whole,  as  to  the  comparative  merit 
of  thefe  two  great  princes  of  Epic  Poetry,  Ho- 
mer and  Virgil  4  the  former  mult,  undoubtedly, 
be  admitted  to  be  the  greater  Genius ;  the  latter, 
to  be  the  more  correct  Writer.  Homer  was  an 
original  in  his  art,  and  difcovers  both  the  beau- 
ties and  the  defects  which  are  to  be  expected  in 
an  original  Author,  compared  with  thofe  who 
i'ucceed  him ;  more  boldnefs,  more  nature  and 
eafe,  more  fublimity  and  force;  but  greater 
irregularities  and  negligences  in  Compofition. 
Virgil  has,  all  along,  kept  his  eye  upon  Homer  ; 
in  many  places,  he  has  not  fo  much  imitated,  as 

he 
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LXLniT'  he       literal,y  tranflated  him.   The  defcription 
U__Y_L-.  of  the  Storm,  for  inflance,  in  the  firft  ^Eneid, 
and  vEneas's  fpeech  upon  that  occafion,  are 
tranflations  from  the  fifth  book  of  the  Odyfiey ; 
not  to  mention  almoft  all  the  fimilies  of  Virgil, 
which  are  no  other  than  copies  of  thofe  of  Homer. 
The  pre-eminence  in  invention,  therefore,  mull, 
beyond  doubt,  be  afcribed  to  Homer.    As  to 
the  pre-eminence  in  judgment,  though  many 
•   Critics  are  difpofed  to  give  it  to  Virgil,  yet,  in 
my  opinion,  it  hangs  doubtful.    In  Homer,  we 
difcernall  the  Greek  vivacity  ;  in  Virgil,  all  the 
Roman  ftatelinefs.    Homer's  imagination  is  by 
much  the  moll  rich  and  copious ;  Virgil's,  the 
moft  chafte  and  correct.    The  ftrength  of  the 
former  lies  in  his  power  of  warming  the  fancy ; 
that  of  the  latter,  in  his  power  of  touching  the 
heart.    Homer's  ftyle  is  more  fimple  and  ani- 
mated ;  Virgil's  more  elegant  and  uniform.  The 
firft  has,  on  many  occafions,  a  fublimity  to  which 
the  latter  never  attains;  but  the  latter,  in  return, 
never  links  below  a  certain  degree  of  Epic  dig- 
nity, which  cannot  fo  clearly  be  pronounced  of 
the  former.    Not,  however,  to  detract  from  the 
admiration  due  to  both  thefe  great  Poets,  moft 
of  Homer's  defects  may  reafonably  be  imputed, 
not  to  his  genius,  but  to  the  manners  of  the  age 
in  which  he  lived  ;  and  for  the  feeble  paflages 
of  the  iEneid,  this  excufe  ought  to  be  admitted, 
that  the  iEneid  was  left  an  unfinifhed  work. 


LECTURE  XLIV. 


LUCAN's  PHARSALIA  —  TASSO's  JERUSALEM 
—  CAMOENS'  LUSIAD  — FENELON's  TELE- 
MACHUS— VOLTAIRE's  HENRIADE 
—  MILTON's  PARADISE  LOST. 

i  fter  Homer  and  Virgil,  the  next  great  Epic  lect. 
Poet  of  antient  times,  who  prefents  himfelf,  XLIV« 
is  Lucan.  He  is  a  Poet  who  deferves  our  atten- 
tion, on  account  of  a  very  peculiar  mixture  of 
great  beauties  with  great  faults.  Though  his 
Pharfalia  difcover  too  little  invention,  and  be 
conducted  in  too  hiftorical  a  manner,  to  be  ac- 
counted a  perfectly  regular  Epic  Poem,  yet  it 
were  the  mere  fqueamilhnefs  of  Criticifm,  to  ex- 
clude it  from  the  Epic  clafs.  The  boundaries, 
as  I  formerly  remarked,  are  far  from  being  a£ 
certained  by  any  fuch  precife  limit,  that  we  muft 
refufe  the  Epic  name  to  a  Poem,  which  treats 
of  great  and  heroic  adventures,  becaufe  it  is  not 
exactly  conformable  to  the  plans  of  Homer  and 
Virgil.  The  fubjecl;  of  the  Pharfalia  carries, 
undoubtedly,  all  the  Epic  Grandeur  and  Dig- 
nity; 
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L  e  c  T.  fifty ;  neither  does  it  want  unity  of  object,  viz, 
■l2^17'.-  tne  Triumph  of  Caefar  over  the  Roman  Liberty. 
As  it  ftands  at  prefent,  it  is,  indeed,  brought 
to  no  proper  elofe.  But  either  time  has  de- 
prived us  of  the  laft  books,  or  it  has  been  left 
by  the  Author  an  incomplete  work* 

Though  Lucan's  fubject  be  abundantly  he- 
roic, yet  I  cannot  reckon  him  happy  in  the 
choice  of  it.  It  has  two  defects.  The  one  is, 
that  civil  wars,  efpecially  when  as  fierce  and 
cruel  as  thofe  of  the  Romans,  prefent  too  many 
mocking  objects  to  be  fit  for  Epic  Poetry,  and 
give  odious  and  difgufting  views  of  human  na- 
ture. Gallant  and  honourable  achievements 
furnifh  a  more  proper  theme  for  the  Epic  Mufe. 
But  Lucan's  Genius,  it  mint  be  confeffed,  feems 
to  delight  in  favage  f'cenes  ;.he  dwells  upon  them 
too  much  ;  and,  not  content  with  thofe  which 
his  fubjeet  naturally  furniihed,  he  goes  out  of 
his  way  to  introduce  a  long  Epifode  of  Marius 
and  Sylla's  profcriptions,  which  abounds  with 
all  the  forms  of  atrocious  cruelty. 

The  other  defect  of  Lucan's  fubjeet  is,  its 
being  too  near  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  This 
is  a  circumftance,  as  I  obferved  in  a  former 
Lecture,  always  unfortunate  for  a  Poet ;  as  it 
deprives  him  of  the  affiltance  of  fiction  and 
machinery ;  and  thereby  renders  his  work  lels 
fplendid  and  amufing.  Lucan  has  fubmitted  to 
this  difadvantage  of  his  fubjeet ;  and  in  doing 
ib,  has  acted  with  more  propriety,  than  if  he 

had 
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'«  in  our  bodies,  while  a  man  is  in  apparent  health, 
"  the  effect  of  some  inward  debility,  which  has 
«  been  growing  upon  him,  may,  for  a  time,  be 
"  concealed  j  but,  as  soou  as  it  conies  the  length 
*  of  disease,  all  his  secret  infirmities  show  them- 
"  selves  in  whatever  part  of  his  frame  the  disorder 
"  is  lodged  ;  so,  in  states  and  monarchies,  while 
w  they  carry  on  a  war  abroad,  many  defects  escape 
"  the  general  eye ;  but,  as  soon  as  war  reaches 
"  their  own  territory,  their  infirmities  come  forth 
u  to  general  observation. 

*f  FORTUNE  has  great  influence  in  all  human 

"  affairs  ;  but  I,  for  my  part,  should  prefer  the 

"  fortune  of  Athens,  with  the  least  degree  of  vi- 

"  gour  in  asserting  your  cause,  to  this  man's  for- 

"  tune.    For  we  have  many  better  reasons  to  de- 

"  pend  upon  the  favour  of  Heaven  than  this  man. 

"  But,  indeed,  he  who  will  not  exert  his  own 

u  strength,  hath  no  title  to  depend  either  on  his 

w  friends,  or  on  the  gods.    Is  it  at  all  surprising 

"  that  he,  who  is  himself  ever  amidst  the  labours 

"  and  dangers  of  the  field ;  who  is  every  where ; 

"  whom  no  opportunity  escapes ;  to  whom  no  sea- 

"  son  is  unfavourable;  should  be  superior  to  you, 

"  who  are  wholly  engaged  in  contriving  delays, 

M  and  framing  decrees,  and  inquiring  after  news  r 

u  The  contrary  would  be  much  more  surprising, 

u  if  we,  who  have  never  hitherto  acted  as  became 

u  a  state  engaged  in  war,  should  conquer  one  who 

"  acts,  in  every  instance,  with  indefatigable  vigi- 
vol.  rt  R 
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"lance.  It  is  this,  Athenians!  it  is  this  which 
"  gives  him  all  his  advantage  against  you.  Philip, 
"  constantly  surrounded  by  his  troops,  and  per- 
"  petually  engaged  in  projecting  his  designs,  can, 
"  in  a  moment,  strike  the  blow  where  he  pleases. 
"  But  we,  when  any  accident  alarms  us,  first  ap- 
"  point  our  Trierarchs ;  then  we  allow  them  to  ex- 
"  change  by  substitution  :  then  the  supplies  are 
*'  considered;  next,  we  resolve  to  man  our  fleet 
"  with  strangers  and  foreigners;  then  find  it  ne- 
"  cessary  to  supply  their  place  ourselves.  In  the 
"  midst  of  these  delays,  what  we  are  sailing  to  de- 
"  fend,  the  enemy  is  already  master  of;  for  the 
<c  time  of  action  is  spent  by  us  in  preparing;  and 
"  the  issues  of  war  will  not  wait  for  our  slow  and 
"  irresolute  measures. 

"  Consider  then  your  present  situation,  and 
"  make  such  provision  as  the  urgent  danger  re- 
"  quires.  Talk  not  of  your  ten  thousands,  or 
"  your  twenty  thousand  foreigners ;  of  those  ar- 
"  mies  which  appear  so  magnificent  on  paper 
"  only;  great  and  terrible  in  your  decrees,  in  ex- 
"  ecution  weak  and  contemptible.  But  let  your 
"  army  be  made  up  chiefly  of  the  native  forces  of 
"  the  state;  let  it  be  an  Athenian  strength  to 
"  which  you  are  to  trust ;  and  whomsoever  you 
"  appoint  as  general,  let  them  be  entirely  un- 
"  der  his  guidance  and  authority.  For,  ever 
"  since  our  armies  have  been  formed  of  fo- 
"  reigners  alone,  their  victories  have  been  gained 
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"  over  our  allies  and  confederates  only,  while 
"  our  enemies  have  risen  to  an  extravagance  of 
"  power." 

The  orator  goes  on  to  point  out  the  number 
of  forces  which  should  be  raised;  the  places  of 
their  destination;  the  season  of  the  year  in  which 
they  should  set  out;  and  then  proposes  in  form  his 
motion,  as  we  would  call  it,  or  his  decree,  for  the 
necessary  supply  of  money,  and  for  ascertaining 
the  funds  from  which  it  should  be  raised.  Having 
finished  all  that  relates  to  the  business  under  deli- 
beration, he  concludes  these  orations  on  public  af- 
fairs, commonly  with  no  longer  peroration  than 
the  following,  which  terminates  the  first  Philip- 
pic: "  I,  for  my  part,  have  never,  upon  any  oc- 
"  casion,  chosen  to  court  your  favour,  by  speak- 
"  ing  any  thing  but  what  I  was  convinced  would 
"  serve  you.  And,  on  this  occasion,  you  have 
<c  heard  my  sentiments  freely  declared,  without 
"  art,  and  without  reserve.  I  should  have  been 
"  pleased,  indeed,  that,  as  it  is  for  your  advantage, 
"  to  have  your  true  interest  laid  before  you,  so  I 
"  might  have  been  assured,  that  he  who  layeth  it 
"  before  you  would  share  the  advantage.  But, 
"  uncertain  as  I  know  the  consequence  to  be  with 
"  respect  to  myself,  I  yet  determined  to  speak, 
"  because  I  was  convinced  that  these  measures, 
"  if  pursued,  must  prove  beneficial  to  the  public. 
"  And,  of  all  those  opinions  which  shall  be  offered 
"  to  your  acceptance,  may  the  gods  determine 
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"  that  to  be  chosen  which  will  best  advance  the 
"  general  welfare." 

THESE  extracts  may  serve  to  give  some  imper- 
fect idea  of  the  manner  of  Demosthenes.  For  a 
juster  and  more  complete  one,  recourse  must  be 
had  to  the  excellent  original. 


LECTURE  XXVIII. 


ELOQUENCE  OF  THE  BAR — ANALYSIS  OF  CICERO'S 
ORATION  FOR  CLUENT1US. 

I  TREATED,  in  the  last  Lecture,  of  what  is  pecu- 
liar to  the  eloquence  of  popular  assemblies.  Much 
of  what  was  said  on  that  head  is  applicable  to  the 
eloquence  of  the  Bar,  the  next  great  scene  of  pub- 
lic speaking  to  which  I  now  proceed,  and  my  ob- 
servations upon  which  will  therefore  be  the  short- 
er. All,  however,  that  was  said  in  the  former 
Lecture  must  not  be  applied  to  it;  and  it  is  of  im- 
portance, that  I  begin  with  shewing  where  the 
distinction  lies. 

In  the  first  place,  the  ends  of  speaking  at  the 
Bar,  and  in  popular  assemblies,  are  commonly 
different.  In  popular  assemblies,  the  great  object 
is  persuasion;  the  orator  aims  at  determining  the 
hearers  to  some  choice  or  conduct,  as  good,  fit,  or 
useful.  For  accomplishing  this  end,  it  is  incum- 
bent on  him  to  apply  himself  to  all  the  principles 
of  action  in  our  nature;  to  the  passions  and  to  the 
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heart,  as  well  as  to  the  understanding.  But,  at 
the  Bar,  conviction  is  the  great  object.  There,  it 
is  not  the  speaker's  business  to  persuade  the 
judges  to  what  is  good  or  useful,  but  to  shew  them 
what  is  just  and  true;  and,  of  course,  it  is  chiefly, 
or  solely,  to  the  understanding  that  his  eloquence 
is  addressed.  This  is  a  characteristical  difference 
which  ought  ever  to  be  kept  in  view. 

In  the  next  place,  speakers  at  the  Bar  address 
themselves  to  one  or  to  a  few  judges,  and  these, 
too,  persons  generally  of  age,  gravity,  and  autho- 
rity of  character.  There  they  have  not  those  ad- 
vantages which  a  mixed  and  numerous  assembly 
affords  for  employing  all  the  arts  of  speech,  even 
supposing  their  subject  to  admit  them.  Passion 
does  not  rise  so  easily;  the  speaker  is  heard  more 
coolly  ;  he  is  watched  over  more  severely  ;  and 
would  expose  himself  to  ridicule,  by  attempting 
that  high  vehement  tone,  which  is  only  proper  in 
speaking  to  a  multitude. 

In  the  last  place,  the  nature  and  management 
of  the  subjects  which  belong  to  the  Bar,  require  a 
very  different  6pecies  of  oratory  from  that  of  po- 
pular assemblies.  In  the  latter,  the  speaker  has 
a  much  wider  range.  He  is  seldom  confined  to 
any  precise  rule;  he  can  fetch  his  topics  from 
a  great  variety  of  quarters;  and  employ  every  il- 
lustration which  his  fancy  or  imagination  sug- 
gests.   But,  at  the  Bar,  the  field  of  speaking  is 
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limited  to  precise  law  and  statute.  Imagination 
is  not  allowed  to  take  its  scope.  The  advocate 
has  always  lying  before  him  the  line,  the  square, 
and  the  compass.  These,  it  is  his  principal  busi- 
ness to  be  uniformly  applying  to  the  subjects  un- 
der debate. 

FOR  these  reasons,  it  is  clear,  that  the  elo- 
quence of  the  Bar  is  of  a  much  more  limited,  more 
sober  and  chastened  kind,  than  that  of  popular 
assemblies;  and,  for  similar  reasons,  we  must  be- 
ware of  considering  even  the  judicial  orations  of 
Cicero  or  Demosthenes  as  exact  models  of  the 
manner  of  speaking,  which  is  adapted  to  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  Bar.  It  is  necessary  to  warn 
young  lawyers  of  this;  because,  though  these  were 
pleadings  spoken  in  civil  or  criminal  causes,  yet, 
in  fact,  the  nature  of  the  Bar  anciently,  both  in 
Greece  and  Rome,  allowed  a  much  nearer  ap- 
proach to  popular  eloquence,  than  what  it  now 
does.    This  was  owing  chiefly  to  two  causes. 

First,  Because  in  the  ancient  judicial  orations, 
strict  law  was  much  less  an  object  of  attention 
than  it  is  become  among  us.  In  the  days  of  De- 
mosthenes and  Cicero,  the  municipal  statutes  were 
few,  simple,  and  general ;  and  the  decision  of 
causes  was  trusted,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the 
equity  and  common  sense  of  the  judges.  Elo- 
quence, much  more  than  jurisprudence,  was  the 
study  of  those  who  were  to  plead  causes,  Cicero 
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somewhere  says,  that  three  months  study  was  suf- 
ficient to  make  any  man  a  complete  civilian;  nay, 
it  was  thought  that  one  might  be  a  good  pleader 
at  the  Bar,  who  had  never  studied  law  at  all.  For 
there  were  among  the  Romans  a  set  of  men  called 
Pragmatici,  whose  office  it  was  to  give  the  orator 
all  the  law  knowledge  which  the  cause  he  was  to 
plead  required,  and  which  he  put  into  that  popu- 
lar form,  and  dressed  up  with  those  colours  of 
eloquence,  that  were  best  fitted  for  influencing  the 
judges  before  whom  he  spoke. 

We  may  observe  next,  that  the  civil  and  cri- 
minal judges,  both  in  Greece  and  Rome,  were 
commonly  much  more  numerous  than  they  are 
with  us,  and  formed  a  sort  of  popular  assembly. 
The  renowned  tribunal  of  the  Areopagus  at  Athens 
consisted  of  fifty  judges  at  the  least.*  Some  make 
it  to  consist  of  a  great  many  more.  When  Socra- 
tes was  condemned,  by  what  court  it  is  uncertain, 
we  are  informed  that  no  fewer  than  280  voted 
against  him.  In  Rome,  the  Prastor,  who  was  the 
proper  judge  both  in  civil  and  criminal  causes, 
named  for  every  cause  of  moment,  the  Judices 
Selecti,  as  they  were  called,  who  were  always 
numerous,  and  had  the  office  and  power  of  both 
judge  and  jury.  In  the  famous  cause  of  Milo, 
Cicero  spoke  to  fifty-one  Judices  Selecti,  and  so 


*  Vide  Potter  Antiq.  tol.  i.  p.  102. 
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had  the  advantage  of  addressing  his  whole  plead- 
ing, not  to  one  or  a  few  learned  judges  of  the  point 
of  law,  as  is  the  case  with  us,  but  to  an  assembly 
of  Roman  citizens.  HenGe  all  those  arts  of  po- 
pular eloquence,  which  we  find  the  Roman  orator 
so  frequently  employing,  and  probably  with  much 
success.  Hence  tears  and  commiseration  are  so 
often  made  use  of  as  the  instruments  of  gaining 
a  cause.  Hence  certain  practices,  which  would 
be  reckoned  theatrical  among  us,  were  common  at 
the  Roman  Bar  .;  such  as  introducing  not  only 
the  accused  person  dressed  in  deep  mourning,  but 
presenting  to  the  judges  his  family,  and  his  young 
children,  endeavouring  to  move  them  by  their 
cries  and  tears. 

For  these  reasons,  on  account  of  the  wide  dif- 
ference between  the  ancient  and  modern  state  of 
the  Bar,  to  which  we  may  add  also  the  difference 
in  the  turn  of  ancient  and  modern  eloquence, 
which  I  formerly  took  notice  of,  too  strict  an  imi- 
tation of  Cicero's  manner  of  pleading  would  now 
be  extremely  injudicious.  To  great  advantage  he 
may  still  be  studied  by  every  speaker  at  the  Bar. 
In  the  address  with  which  he  opens  his  subject, 
and  the  insinuation  he  employs  for  gaining  the 
favour  of  the  judges  ;  in  the  distinct  arrangement 
of  his  facts  ;  in  the  gracefulness  of  his  narration  ; 
in  the  conduct  and  exposition  of  his  arguments, 
he  may  and  he  ought  to  be  imitated.  A  higher 
pattern,  cannot  be  set  before  us;  but  one  who 
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should  imitate  him  also  in  his  exaggeration  and 
amplifications,  in  his  diffuse  and  pompous  decla- 
mation, and  in  his  attempts  to  raise  passion,  would 
now  make  himself  almost  as  ridiculous  at  the  Bar, 
as  if  he  should  appear  there  in  trje  Toga  of  a  Ro- 
man lawyer. 

BEFORE  I  descend  to  more  particular  directions 
concerning  the  eloquence  of  the  Bar,  I  must  be 
allowed  to  take  notice,  that  the  foundation  of  a 
lawyer's  reputation  and  success  must  always  be 
laid  in  a  profound  knowledge  of  his  own  profes- 
sion. Nothing  is  of  such  consequence  to  him,  or 
deserves  more  his  deep  and  serious  study.  For 
whatever  his  abilities  as  a  speaker  may  be,  if  his 
knowledge  of  the  law  be  reckoned  superficial,  few 
will  chuse  to  commit  their  cause  to  him.  Besides 
previous  study,  and  a  proper  stock  of  knowledge 
attained,  another  thing  highly  material  to  the  suc- 
cess of  every  pleader,  is  a  diligent  and  painful  at- 
tention to  every  cause  with  which  he  is  entrusted, 
so  as  to  be  thoroughly  master  of  all  the  facts  and 
circumstances  relating  to  it.  On  this  the  ancient 
rhetoricians  insist  with  great  earnestness,  and  just- 
ly  represent  it  as  a  necessary  basis  to  all  the  elo- 
quence that  can  be  exerted  in  pleading.  Cicero 
tells  us  (under  the  character  of  Antonius,  in  the 
second  book  De  Oratore),  that  he  always  conver- 
sed at  full  length  with  every  client  who  came  to 
consult  him ;  that  he  took  care  there  should  be 
no  witness  to  their  conversation,  in  order  that  his 
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client  might  explain  himself  more  freely  ;  that  he 
was  wont  to  start  every  objection,  and  to  plead 
the  cause  of  the  adverse  party  with  him,  that  he 
might  come  at  the  whole  truth,  and  be  fully  pre- 
pared on  every  point  of  the  business ;  and  that, 
after  the  client  had  retired,  he  used  to  balance  all 
the  facts  with  himself,  under  three  different  cha- 
racters, his  own,  that  of  the  judge,  and  that 
of  the  advocate  on  the  opposite  side.  He  cen- 
sures very  severely  those  of  the  profession  who  de- 
clined taking  so  much  trouble ;  taxing  them  not 
only  with  shameful  negligence,  but  with  dis- 
honesty and  breach  of  trust*.  To  the  same  pur- 
pose Quinctilian,  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  his  last 
book,  delivers  a  great  many  excellent  rules  con- 
cerning all  the  methods  which  a  lawyer  should 
employ  for  attaining  the  most  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  cause  he  is  to  plead;  again  and  again 
recommending  patience  and  attention  in  conver- 
sation with  clients,  and  observing  very  sensibly, 
"  Non  tarn  obest  audire  supervacua,  quam  igno- 


*  "  Equidem  soleo  dare  operam,  ut  de  sua  quisque  re  me  ipse 
"  dooaat ;  et  nequis  alius  adsit,  quo  liberius  loquatur  ;  et  agere 
"  adversarii  causam,  ut  ille  agat  suam ;  et  quicquid  de  sua  re  co- 
"  gitaret,  in  medium  proferat.  Itaque  cum  ille  decessit,  tres  per- 
"  sonas  unus  sustineo,  summa  animi  equitate ;  meam,  adversarii, 
"  judicis. — Nonnulli  dum  operam  suam  multam  existimari  vo- 
"  lunt,  ut  loto  foro  volitare,  et  accusa  ad  causam  ire  videantur, 
"  causas  dicunt  incognitas.  In  quo  est  ilia  quidem  magna  offen- 
"  sio,  vel  negligentiae  susceptis  rebus,  vel  perfidiae  receptis ;  sed 
"  etiam  ilia,  major  opinione,  quod  nemo  potest  de  ea  re  quam  non 
"  novit,  non  turpissime  dicere." 
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"  rare  necessaria.  Frequenter  enim  et  vulnus,  et 
"  remedium,  in  iis  orator  inveniet  quse  litigator! 
"  in  neutram  partem,  habere  momentum  vide- 
"  bantur*" 

Supposing  an  advocate  to  be  thus  prepared, 
with  all  the  knowledge  which  the  study  of  the 
law  in  general,  and  of  that  cause  which  he  is  to 
plead  in  particular,  can  furnish  him,  I  must  next 
observe,  that  eloquence  in  pleading  is  of  the  high- 
est moment  for  giving  support  to  a  cause.  It  were 
altogether  wrong  to  infer,  that  because  the  ancient 
popular  and  vehement  manner  of  pleading  is  now 
in  a  great  measure  superseded,  there  is,  therefore, 
no  room  for  eloquence  at  the  Bar,  and  that  the 
study  of  it  is  become  superfluous.  Though  the 
manner  of  speaking  be  changed,  yet  still  there  is 
a  right  and  a  proper  manner,  which  deserves  to  be 
studied  as  much  as  ever.  Perhaps  there  is  no  scene 
of  public  speaking  where  eloquence  is  more  neces- 
sary. For,  on  other  occasions,  the  subject  on 
which  men  speak  in  public,  is  frequently  sufficient, 
by  itself,  to  interest  the  hearers.  But  the  dryness 
and  subtilty  of  the  subjects  generally  agitated  at 
the  Bar,  require,  more  than  any  other,  a  certain 


*  "  To  listen  to  something  that  is  superfluous  can  do  no  hurt; 
"  whereas  to  be  ignorant  of  something  that  is  material,  may  be 
"  highly  prejudicial.  The  advocate  will  frequently  discover  the 
"  weak  side  of  a  cause,  and  learn,  at  the  same  time,  what  is  the 
"  proper  defence,  from  circumstances  which,  to  the  party  him- 
"  self,  appeared  to  be  of  little  or  no  moment." 
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kind  of  eloquence  in  order  to  command  attention; 
in  order  to  give  proper  weight  to  the  arguments 
that  are  employed,  and  to  prevent  any  thing  which 
the  pleader  advances  from  passing  unregarded. 
The  effect  of  good  speaking  is  always  very  great. 
There  is  as  much  difference  in  the  impression  made 
upon  the  hearers,  by  a  cold,  dry,  and  confuseq\ 
speaker,  and  that  made  by  one  who  pleads  the 
same  cause  with  elegance,  order,  and  strength,  as 
there  is  between  our  conception  of  an  object,  when 
it  is  presented  to  us  in  a  dim  light,  and  when  we 
behold  it  in  a  full  and  clear  one, 

It  is  no  small  encouragement  to  eloquence  at 
the  bar,  that  of  all  liberal  professions,  none  gives 
fairer  play  to  genius  and  abilities  than  that  of  the 
advocate.  He  is  less  exposed  than  some  others, 
to  suffer  by  the  arts  of  rivalry,  by  popular  preju- 
dices, or  secret  intrigues.  He  is  sure  of  coming 
forward  according  to  his  merit;  for  he  stands  forth 
every  day  to  view;  he  enters  the  list  boldl}'  with 
his  competitors;  every  appearance  which  he  makes 
is  an  appeal  to  the  public;  whose  decision  seldom 
fails  of  being  just,  because  it  is  impartial.  Inter- 
est and  friends  may  set  forward  a  young  pleader 
with  peculiar  advantages  beyond  others,  at  the 
beginning;  but  they  can  do  no  more  than  open 
the  field  to  him.  A  reputation  resting  on  these 
assistances  will  soon  fall.  Spectators  remark, 
judges  decide,  parties  watch;  and  to  him  will  the 
multitude  of  clients  never  fail  to  resort,  who  gives 
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the  most  approved  specimens  of  his  knowledge, 
eloquence,  and  industry. 

It  must  be  laid  down  for  a  first  principle,  that 
the  eloquence  suited  to  the  Bar,  whether  in  speak- 
ing, or  in  writing  law  papers,  is  of  the  calm  and 
temperate  kind,  and  connected  with  close  reason- 
ing. Sometimes  a  little  play  may  be  allowed  to 
the  imagination,  in  order  to  enliven  a  dry  subject, 
and  to  give  relief  to  the  fatigue  of  attention  ;  but 
this  liberty  must  be  taken  with  a  sparing  hand. 
For  a  florid  style,  and  a  sparkling  manner,  never 
fail  to  make  the  speaker  be  heard  with  a  jealous 
ear  by  the  judge.  They  detract  from  his  weight, 
and  always  produce  a  suspicion  of  his  failing  in 
soundness  and  strength  of  argument.  It  is  purity 
and  neatness  of  expression  which  is  chiefly  to  be 
studied  ;  a  style  perspicuous  and  proper,  which 
shall  not  be  needlessly  overcharged  with  the  pe- 
dantry of  law  terms,  and  where,  at  the  same  time, 
no  affectation  shall  appear  of  avoiding  these, 
when  they  are  suitable  and  necessary. 

Verbosity  is  a  common  fault,  of  which  the 
gentlemen  of  this  profession  are  accused  ;  and  in- 
to which  the  habit  of  speaking  and  writing  so 
hastily,  and  with  so  little  preparation,  as  they  are 
often  obliged  to  do,  almost  unavoidably  betrays 
them.  It  cannot  therefore,  be  too  much  recom- 
mended to  those  who  are  beginning  to  practise  at 
the  Bar,  that  they  should  early  study  to  guard 
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against  this,  while  as  yet  they  have  full  leisure 
for  preparation.  Let  them  form  themselves,  es- 
pecially in  the  papers  which  they  write,  to  the 
habit  of  a  strong  and  a  correct  style  ;  which  ex- 
presses the  same  thing  much  better  in  a  few  words, 
than  is  done  by  the  accumulation  of  intricate  and 
endless  periods.  If  this  habit  be  once  acquired, 
it  will  become  natural  to  them  afterwards,  when 
the  multiplicity  of  business  shall  force  them  to 
compose  in  a  more  precipitant  manner.  Where- 
as, if  the  practice  of  a  loose  and  negligent  style 
has  been  suffered  to  become  familiar,  it  will  not 
be  in  their  power,  even  upon  occasions  when  they 
wish  to  make  an  unusual  effort,  to  express  them- 
selves with  energy  and  grace. 

Distinctness  is  a  capital  property  in  speaking 
at  the  Bar.  This  should  be  shewn  chiefly  in  two 
things:  first,  in  stating  the  question;  in  shewing 
clearly  what  is  the  point  in  debate  ;  what  we  ad- 
mit; what  we  deny;  and  where  the  line  of  division 
begins  between  us  and  the  adverse  party.  Next, 
it  should  be  shewn  in  the  order  and  arrangement 
of  all  the  parts  of  the  pleading.  In  every  sort  of 
oration,  a  clear  method  is  of  the  utmost  conse- 
quence ;  but  in  those  embroiled  and  difficult  cases 
which  belong  to  the  Bar,  it  is  almost  all  in  all. 
Too  much  pains,  therefore,  cannot  be  taken  in 
previously  studying  the  plan  and  method.  If 
there  be  indistinctness  and  disorder  there,  we  can 
have  no  success  in  convincing;  we  leave  the  whole 
cause  in  darkness. 
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WITH  respect  to  the  conduct  of  narration  and 
argumentation,  I  shall  hereafter  make  several  re- 
marks, when  I  come  to  treat  of  the  component 
parts  of  a  regular  oration.  I  shall  at  present  only 
observe,  that  the  narration  of  facts  at  the  Bar, 
should  always  be  as  concise  as  the  nature  of  them 
will  admit.  Facts  are  always  of  the  greatest  con- 
sequence to  be  remembered  d  unng  the  course  of 
the  pleading;  but  if  the  pleader  be  tedious  in  his 
manner  of  relating  them,  and  needlessly  circum- 
stantial, he  lays  too  great  a  load  upon  the  memo- 
ry. Whereas,  by  cutting  off  all  superfluous  cir- 
cumstances in  his  recital,  he  adds  strength  to  the 
material  facts:  he  both  gives  a  clearer  view  of 
what  he  relates,  and  makes  the  impression  of  it 
more  lasting.  In  argumentation,  again,  I  would 
incline  to  give  scope  to  a  more  diffuse  manner  at 
the  Bar,  than  on  some  other  occasions.  For,  in 
popular  assemblies,  where  the  subject  of  debate  is 
often  a  plain  question,  arguments,  taken  from 
known  topics,  gain  strength  by  their  conciseness. 
But  the  obscurity  of  law  points  frequently  Mies 
the  arguments  to  be  spread  out,  and  placed  in  dif- 
ferent lights,  in  order  to  be  fully  apprehended. 

When  the  pleader  comes  to  refute  the  argu- 
ments employed  by  his  adversary,  he  should  be  on 
his  guard  not  to  do  them  injustice,  by  disguising 
or  placing  them  in  a  false  light.  The  deceit  is 
soon  discovered:  it  will  not  fail  of  being  exposed; 
and  tends  to  impress  the  judge  and  the  hearers 
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rlruetions  of  Mentor,  which  recur  upon  us  too  L  E  c  T. 
often ;  and  too  much  upon  the  (train  of  com-  y  XL1V>  J 
mon-place  morality.  Though  thefe  were  well 
iliited  to  the  main  defign  of  the  Author,  which 
was  to  form  the  mind  of  a  young  Prince,  yet 
they  feem  not  congruous  to  the  nature  of  Epic 
Poetry  ;  the  object  of  which  is  to  improve  us  by 
means  of  actions,  characters,  and  fentiments, 
rather  than  by  delivering  profeffed  and  formal 
instruction. 

Several  of  the  Epic  Poets  have  defcribed  a 
defcent  into  Hell ;  and  in  the  profpeets  they 
have  given  us  of  the  invilible  world,  we  may 
obferve  the  gradual  refinement  of  men's  notions 
concerning  a  ftate  of  future  rewards  and  pu« 
niihments.  The  defcent  of  Ulyffes  into  Hell, 
in  Homer's  Odyffey,  prefents  to  us  a  very  in- 
diftinet  and  dreary  fort  of  object.  The  fcene  is 
laid  in  the  country  of  the  Cimmerians,  which  is 
always  covered  with  clouds  and  darknefs,  at  the 
extremity  of  the  ocean.  When  the  fpirits  of 
the  dead  begin  to  appear,  we  fcarcely  know 
whether  Ulyffes  is  above  ground,  or  below  it. 
iSone  of  the  ghofts,  even  of.  the  heroes,  appear 
latisfied  with  their  condition  in  the  other  world  j 
and  when  Ulyffes  endeavours  to  comfort  Achilles, 
by  reminding  him  of  the  illuftrious  figure  which 
he  muft  make  in  thofe  regions,  Achilles  roundly 
tells  him,  that  all  fuch  fpeeches  are  idle  ;  for  he 
would  rather  be  a  day-labourer  on  earth,  than 
have  the  command  of  all  the  dead. 

vol.  nr.  ■    s-  '    -  Itf 
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L  E  c  t.  In  the  Sixth  Book  of  the  iEneid,  we  difcern 
,  XLIV'  ,  a  much  greater  refinement  of  Ideas,  corref- 
pon cling  to  the  progrefs  which  the  world  had 
•  then  made  in  philofophy.  The  objects  there 
delineated  are  both  more  clear  and  dittin6t,  and 
more  grand  and  awful.  The  feparate  manfions 
of  good  and  of  bad  fpirits,  with  the  punilhments 
of  the  one,  and  the  employments  and  happinefs 
of  the  other,  are  finely  defcribed ;  and  in  con- 
fittency  with  the  moft  pure  morality.  But  the 
vifit  which  Fenelon  makes  Telemachus  pay  to 
the  fhades,  is  much  more  philofophical  flill  than 
Virgil's.  He  employs  the  fame  fables  and  the 
fame  mythology ;  but  we  find  the  antient  my- 
thology refined  by  the  knowledge  of  the  true  re- 
ligion, and  adorned  with  that  beautiful  enthu- 
fiafm,  for  which  Fenelon  was  fo  diftinguifhed. 
His  account  of  the  happinefs  of  the  juft  is  an 
excellent  defcription  in  the  my  flic  ftrain  ;  and 
very  expreflive  of  the  genius  and  fpirit  of  the 
Author. 

Voltaire  has  given  us,  in  his?  Henriade,  a 
regular  Epic  Poem,  in  French  verfe.  In  every 
performance  of  that  celebrated  Writer,  we  may 
expe6t  to  find  marks  of  genius ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, that  work  difcovers,  in  feveral  places, 
that  boldnefs  in  the  conceptions,  and  that  live- 
linefs  and  felicity  in  the  expreflion,  for  which 
the  Author  is  fo  remarkably  diftinguifhed.  Se- 
veral of  the  comparifons,  in  particular,  which 
occur  in  it,  are  both  new  and  happy.  But  con- 
fidered  upon  the  whole,  I  cannot  efteem  it  one 

of 
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of  his  chief  productions;  and  am  of  opinion,  lect. 
that  he  has  fucceeded  infinitely  better  in  Tragic,  J^1^'  , 
than  in  Epic  Compolition.  French  Verfifica- 
tion  feems  ill  adapted  to  Epic  Poetry.  Belides 
its  being  always  fettered  by  rhyme,  the  language 
never  affumes  a  fufficient  degree  of  elevation  or 
majefty ;  and  appears  to  be  more  capable  of  ex- 
prefling  the  tender  in  Tragedy,  than  of  fupport- 
ing  the  fublime  in  Epic.  Hence  a  feeblenefs, 
and  fometimes  a  profaic  flatnefs,  in  the  Style  of 
the  Henriade  ;  and  whether  from  this,  or  from 
fome  other  caufe,  the  Poem  often  languilhes. 
It  does  not  feize  the  imagination  ;  nor  intereft 
and  carry  the  Reader  along,  with  that  ardour 
which  ought  to  be  infpired  by  a  fublime  and 
fpirited  Epic  Poem, 

The  fubject  of  the  Henriade,  is  the  triumph 
of  Henry  the  Fourth  over  the  arms  of  the  League. 
The  action  of  the  Poem,  properly  includes  only 
the  Siege  of  Paris.  It  is  an  action  perfectly  Epic 
in  its  nature  ;  great,  interelting,  and  conducted 
with  a  fufficient  regard  to  unity,  and  all  the  other 
critical  rules.  But  it  is  liable  to  both  the  de- 
fects which  I  before  remarked  in  Lucan's  Phar- 
falia.  It  is  founded  wholly  on  civil  wars  ;  and 
prefents  to  us  thofe  odious  and  deteftable  ob- 
jects of  mafTacres  and  afTaffinations,  which  throw 
a  gloom  over  the  Poem.  It  is  alfo,  like  Lucan's, 
of  too  recent  a  date,  and  comes  too  much  within 
the  bounds  of  well-known  hiftory.  To  remedy 
this  laft  defect,  and  to  remove  the  appearance 
of  being  a  mere  hiftorian,  Voltaire  has  cholen 

s  2  -  to 
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L  E  g  t.  to  mix  fiction  with  truth.  The  Poem,  for  in- 
^^^j  fiance,  opens  with  a  voyage  of  Henry's  to  Eng- 
land, and  an  interview  between  him  and  Queen 
Elizabeth  ;  though  every  one  knows  that  Henry 
never  was  in  England,  and  that  thefe  two  illus- 
trious perfonages  never  met.  In  facts  of  fuch 
public  notoriety,  a  fiction  like  this  fhocks  the 
Reader,  and  forms  an  unnatural  and  ill-forted 
mixture  with  hiitorical  truth.  The  Epifode  was 
contrived,  in  order  to  give  Henry  an  opportu- 
nity of  recounting  the  former  tranfactions  of 
the  civil  wars,  in  imitation  of  the  recital  which 
iEneas  makes  to  Dido  in  the  JEneid.  But  the 
imitation  was  injudicious.  iEneas  might,  with 
propriety,  relate  to  Dido,  tranfactions  of  which 
lhe  was  either  entirely  ignorant,  or  had  acquired 
only  an  imperfect;  knowledge  by  flying  reports. 
But  Queen  Elizabeth  could  not  but  be  fuppofed 
to  be  perfectly  apprifed  of  all  the  fads,  which 
the  Poet  makes  Henry  recite  to  her. 

In  order  to  embellifh  his  fubject,  Voltaire  has 
chofen  to  employ  a  great  deal  of  Machinery. 
But  here,  alfo,  I  am  obliged  to  cenfure  his  con- 
duct j  for  the  Machinery,  which  he  chiefly  em- 
ploys, is  of  the  worft  kind,  and  the  leaft  fuited  to  an 
Epic  Poem,  that  of  allegorical  beings.  Difcord, 
Cunning,  and  Love,  appear  as  perlbnages,  mix 
with  the  human  actors,  and  make  a  confidera- 
ble  figure  in  the  intrigue  of  the  Poem.  This  is 
contrary  to  every  rule  of  rational  criticifm. 
Gholls,  Angels,  and  Devils  have  popular  belief 
on  their  fide,  and  maybe  conceived  as  exifting. 

But 
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But  every  one  knows,  that  allegorical  beings  LECT. 
are  no  more  than  representations  of  human  dif-  y™?.'_, 
pofitions  and  paffions.  They  may  be  employed 
like  other  Perfonitications  and  Figures  of  Speech ; 
or  in  a  Poem,  that  is  wholly  allegorical,  they  may 
tfccupy  the  chief  place.  They  are  there  in  their 
native  and  proper  region  ;  but  in  a  Poem  which 
relates  to  human  tranfa6tions,  as  I  had  occafion 
before  to  remark,  when  fuch  beings  are  defcribed 
as  acting  along  with  men,  the  imagination 
is  confounded ;  it  is  divided  between  phan- 
tafms  and  realities,  and  knows  not  on  what  to 
reft. 

Iff  juftice,  however,  to  our  Author,  I  mull 
obferve,  that  the  Machinery  of  St.  Louis,  which 
he  alfo  employs,  is  of  a  better  kind,  and  pof- 
feffes  real  dignity.  The  fineft  paffage  in  the 
Henriade,  indeed  one  of  the  fineft  that  occurs 
in  any  Poem,  is  the  profpe6t  of  the  invifible 
world,  which  St.  Louis  gives  to  Henry  in  a 
dream,  in  the  Seventh  Canto.  Death  bringing 
the  fouls  of  the  departed  in  fucceffion  before 
God ;  their  aftoniftiment,  when,  arriving  from 
all  different  countries  and  religious  fe6ls,  they 
are  brought  into  the  divine  prefence  ;  when  they 
find  their  fuperftitions  to  be  falfe,  and  have  the 
truth  unveiled  to  them ;  the  palace  of  the  Def- 
tinies  opened  to  Henry,  and  the  profpe6l  of  his 
fucceffors  which  is  there  given  him  ;  are  linking 
and  magnificent  objects,  and  do  honour  to  the 
genius  of  Voltaire.  ' 
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l  e  c  T.  Though  fome  of  the  Epifodes  in  this  Poem 
are  properly  extended,  yet  the  Narration  is,  on 
the  whole,  too  general ;  the  events  are  too  much 
crowded,  and  fuperficially  related ;  which  is, 
doubtlefs,  one  caufe  of  the  Poem  making  a  faint 
impreffion,  The  drain  of  fen.tim.ent  which  runs 
through  it,  is  high  and  noble.  Religion  apr 
pears,  on  every  occafion,  with  great  and  proper 
luflre ;  and  the  Author  breathes  that  fpirit  of 
humanity  and  toleration,  which  is  confpicuous 
in  all  his  works. 

Milton,  of  whom  it  remains  now  to  fpeak, 
has  chalked  out  for  himfelf  a  new,  and  very 
extraordinary  road,  in  Poetry.  As  foon  as  we 
open  his  Paradife  Loft,  we  find  ourfelves  intro- 
duced all  at  once  into  an  invifible  world,  and 
furrounded  with  celeftial  and  infernal  beings. 
Angels  and  Devils  are  not  the  Machinery,  but 
principal  actors,  in  the  Poem  ;  and  what,  in  any 
other  composition,  would  be  the  marvellous,  is 
here  only  the  natural  courfe  of  events.  A  fub- 
ject  fo  remote  from  the  affairs  of  this  world,  may 
furnifti  ground  to  thofe  who  think  fuch  difcuf- 
iions  material,  to  bring  it  into  doubt,  whether 
Paradife  Loft  can  properly  be  clalfed  among 
Epic  Poems.  By  whatever  name  it  is  to  be. 
called,  it  is,  undoubtedly,  one  of  the  higheft 
efforts  of  poetical  genius  ;  and  in  one  great  cha- 
racteristic of  the  Epic  Poem,  Majefty  and  Su- 
blimity, it  is  fully  equal  to  any  that  bear  that 
name. 

How 
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How  far  the  Author  was  altogether  happy  in  L  E  c  T. 
the  choice  of  his  fubject,  may  be  queftioned.  J^I^, 
It  has  led  him  into  very  difficult  ground.  Had 
he  taken  a  fubject  that  was  more  human,  and 
lefs  theological  j  that  was  more  connected  with 
the  occurrences  of  life  ;  and  afforded  a  greater 
diiplay  of  the  characters  and  paffions  of  men, 
his  Poem  would,  perhaps,  have,  to  the  bulk  of 
Readers,  been  more  pleafing  and  attractive. 
But  the  fubje6l  which  he  has  chofen,  fuited  the 
daring  fublimity  of  his  genius  *.    It  >is  a  fubjecl; 
for  which  Milton  alone  was  fitted  ;  and  in  the 
conduct  of  it,  he  has  mown  a  ftretch  both  of 
imagination  and  invention,  which  is  perfectly 
wronderful.    It  is  aftoniihing  how,  from  the  few 
hints  given  us  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  he  was 
able  to  raife  fo  complete  and  regular  a  ftructure  j 
and  to  fill  his  Poem  with  fuch  a  variety  of  inci- 
dents.   Dry  and  harfli  paffages  fometimes  occur, 
The  Author  appears,  upon  fome  occafions,  a 
Metaphyfician  and  a  Divine,  rather  than  a  Poet. 
But  the  general  tenor  of  his  work  is  intereftingj 
he  feizes  and  fixes  the  imagination  ;  engages, 
elevates,  and  affects  us  as  we  proceed,  which  is 
always  a  fure  teft  of  merit  in  an  Epic  Compofu 


*  "  He  feems  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  his  own 
"  genius,  and  to  know  what  it  was  that  nature  had  bellowed 
"  upon  him  more  bountifully  than  upon  others  ;  the  power  of 
**  difplaying  the  vaft,  illuminating  the  fplendid,  enforcing  the 
«'  awful,  darkening  the  gloomy,  and  aggravating  the  dreadful, 
"  He  therefore  chofe  a  fubjeft,  on  which  too  much  could  not 
"  be  faid  ;  on  which  he  might  tire  his  fancy,  without  the  cen- 
**  fure  of  extravagance.''         Dr.  Johnson's  Life  of  Milton. 

s  4  tion, 
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L  e  c  T.  tion.    The  artful  change  of  his  objects ;  the 
XLIV.    fcene  ]ai(j  now  in  jjartjj   now  in  Helj   anc|  now 

in  Heaven,  affords  a  fufficient  diverfity ;  while 
unity  of  plan  is,  at  the  fame  time,  perfectly 
fupported.  We  have  flill  life,  and  calm  fcenes, 
in  the  employments  of  Adam  and  Eve  in  Para- 
dife  ;  and  we  have  bufy  fcenes,  and  great  ac- 
tions, in  the  enterprife  of  Satan,  and  the  wars 
of  the  Angels.  The  innocence,  purity,  and 
amiablenefs  of  our  firft  parents,  oppofed  to  the 
pride  and  ambition  of  Satan,  furnifhes  a  happy 
contraft,  that  reigns  throughout  the  whole 
Poem ;  only  the  Conclufion,  as  I  before  ob- 
ferved,  is  too  tragic  for  Epic  Poetry. 

The  nature  of  the  fubject  did  not  admit  any 
great  difplay  of  characters  ;  but  fuch  as  could 
be  introduced,  are  fupported  with  much  pro- 
priety. Satan,  in  particular,  makes  a  ftriking 
figure,  and  is  indeed  the  bell  drawn  character 
in  the  Poem.  Milton  has  not  defcribed  him 
fuch  as  we  fuppofe  an  infernal  fpirit  to  be.  He 
has,  more  fuitably  to  his  own  purpofe,  given 
him  a  human,  that  is,  a  mixed  character,  not 
altogether  void  of  fome  good  qualities.  He  is 
brave  and  faithful  to  his  troops.  In  the  midft 
of  his  impiety,  he  is  not  without  remorfe.  He 
is  even  touched  with  pity  for  our  firft  parents  ; 
and  juflifies  himfelf  in  his  defign  againfl  them, 
from  the  neceffity  of  his  fituation.  He  is  ac- 
tuated by  ambition  and  refentment,  rather  than 
by  pure  malice.  In  fhort,  Milton's  Satan  is  no 
worfe  than  many  a  confpirator  or,fa6lious  chief 
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that  makes  a  figure  in  hiftory.  The  different  LECT. 
characters  of  Beelzebub,  Moloch,  Belial,  are  .J"^. 
exceedingly  well  painted  in  thofe  eloquent 
tpeeches  which  they  make  in  the  Second  Book. 
The  good  Angels,  though  always  defcribed 
with  dignity  and  propriety,  have  more  uni- 
i'ormity  than  the  infernal  Spirits  in  their  ap- 
pearance; though  among  them,  too,  the  dig- 
nity of  Michael,  the  mild  condefcenfion  of 
Raphael,  and  the  tried  fidelity  of  Abdiel,  form 
proper  characteriftical  diftinctions.  The  at- 
tempt to  defcribe  God  Almighty  himfelf,  and 
to  recount  dialogues  between  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  was  too  bold  and  arduous,  and  is  that 
wherein  our  Poet,  as  was  to  have  been  expected, 
has  been  moft  unfuccefsful.  With  regard  to  his 
human  characters ;  the  innocence  of  our  firft 
parents,  and  their  love,  are  finely  and  deli- 
cately painted.  In  fome  of  his  fpeeches  to 
Raphael  and  to  Eve,  Adam,  is,  perhaps,  too 
knowing  and  refined  for  his  lituation.  Eve  is 
more  diftinelly  characterifed.  Her  gentlenefs, 
modefly,  and  frailty,  mark  very  expreffively  a 
female  character. 

Milton's  great  and  diftinguifhing  excellence 
is,  his  fublimity.  In  this,  perhaps,  he  excels 
Homer ;  as  there  is  no  doubt  of  his  leaving 
Virgil,  and  every  other  Poet,  far  behind  him. 
Almoftthe  whole  of  the  Firft  and  Second  Books 
of  Paradife  Loft  are  continued  inflances  of  the 
fublime.  The  profpeel  of  Hell  and  of  the  fallen 
Hofl,  the  appearance  and  behaviour  of  Satan, 
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lect.  the  confultation  of  the  infernal  Chiefs,  and 
J^^j  Satan's  flight  through  Chaos  to  the  borders  of 
this  world,  difcover  the  molt  lofty  ideas  that 
ever  entered  into  the  conception  of  any  Poet. 
In  the  Sixth  Book,  alfo,  there  is  much  grandeur, 
particularly  in  the  appearance  of  the  Meffiah ; 
though  fome  parts  of  that  book  are  cenfurable  ; 
and  the  witticifms  of  the  Devils  upon  the  effect 
of  their  artillery,  form  an  intolerable  blemifli. 
Milton's  fublimity  is  of  a  different  kind  from 
that  of  Homer.  Homer's  is  generally  accom- 
panied with  fire  and  impetuofity ;  Milton's  pof- 
feffes  more  of  a  calm  and  amazing  grandeur. 
Homer  warms  and  hurries  us  along ;  Milton 
fixes  us  in  a  ftate  of  aftonifhment  and  elevation. 
Homer's  fublimity  appears  moll  in  the  defcripv 
tion  of  actions ;  Milton's,  in  that  of  wonderful 
and  ftupendous  objects. 

But  though  Milton  is  molt  diftinguiftied  for 
his  fublimity,  yet  there  is  alfo  much  of  the  beau- 
tiful, the  tender,  and  the  pleafing,  in  many 
parts  of  his  work.    When  the  fcene  is  laid  in 
Paradife,  the  imagery  is  always  of  the  molt  gay 
and  fmiling  kind.    His  defcriptions  Ihow  an  un- 
commonly fertile  imagination  ;  and  in  his  fimi- 
lies,  he  is,  for  the  moll  part,  remarkably  happy. 
They  are  feldom  improperly  introduced ;  feldom 
either  low  or  trite.    They  generally  prefent  to 
us  images  taken  from  the  fublime  or  the  beau- 
tiful clafs  of  objects  ;  if  they  have  any  faults,  it 
is  their  alluding  too  frequently  to  matters  of 
learning,  and  to  fables  of  antiquity.    In  the 
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latter  part  of  Paradife  loft,  there  mull  be  con-  lect. 
felled  to  be  a  falling  off.  With  the  fall  of  our  ,  3^ 
fitfl  parents,  Milton's  genius  feems  to  decline. 
Beauties,  however,  there  are,  in  the  concluding 
Books,  of  the  tragic  kind.  The  remorfe  and 
contrition  of  the  guilty  pair,  and  their  lamenta- 
tions over  Paradife,  when  they  are  obliged  to 
leave  it,  are  very  moving.  The  laft  Epifode  of 
the  Angels  ftiowing  Adam  the  fate  of  his  pofte* 
rity,  is  happily  imagined  j  but,  in  many  places, 
the  execution  is  languid, 

Milton's  Language  and  Verification  have 
high  merit.  His  Style  is  full  of  majefty,  and 
wonderfully  adapted  to  his  fubje6l.  His  blank 
verfe  is  harmonious  and  diveriifled,  and  affords 
the  moft  complete  example  of  the  elevation 
which  our  language  is  capable  of  attaining  by 
the  force  of  numbers.  It  does  not  flow,  like  the 
French  verfe,  in  tame,  regular,  uniform  melody, 
which  foon  tires  the  ear;  but  is  fometimes 
fmooth  and  flowing,  fometimes  rough ;  varied 
in  its  cadence,  and  intermixed  with  difcords,  fo 
as  to  fuit  the  ftrength  and  freedom  of  Epic  Com- 
pofition.  Neglected  and  profaic  lines,  indeed, 
we  fometimes  meet  with ;  but,  in  a  work  fo 
long,  and  in  the  main  fo  harmonious,  thefe  may 
be  forgiven. 

On  the  whole,  Paradife  Loft  is  a  Poem  that 
abounds  with  beauties  of  every  kind,  and  that 
juftly  entitles  its  Author  to  a  degree  of  fame  not 
inferior  to  any  Poet ;  though  it  muft  be  alfo  ad- 
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L  EC  T.  mitted  to  have  many  inequalities.  It  is  the  lot 
,  ^  '_.  of  almoft  every  high  and  daring  genius,  not  to 
be  uniform  and  correct.  Milton  is  too  fre-- 
quently  theological  and  metaphyfical ;  fome- 
times  harm  in  his  language  ;  often  too  technical 
in  his  words,  and  affectedly  oftentations  of  his 
learning.  Many  of  his  faults  mull  be  attributed 
to  the  pedantry  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 
He  difcovers  a  vigour,  a  grafp  of  genius  equal 
to  every  thing  that  is  great ;  if  at  fome  times  he 
falls  much  below  himfelf,  at  other  times  he  rifes 
above  every  Poet,  of  the  antient  or  modern 
world. 
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LECTURE  XLV. 


DRAMATIC  POETRY  — TRAGEDY. 

■pvRAMATic  Poetry  has,  among  all  civilized  na-  lect. 

tions,  been  confidered  as  a  rational  and  ufe-  ^_XLY_'  , 
ful  entertainment,  and  judged  worthy  of  careful 
and  ferious  difcuffion.  According  as  it  is  em- 
ployed upon  the  light  and  the  gay,  or  upon  the 
grave  and  affe6ling  incidents  of  human  life,  it 
divides  itfelf  into  the  two  forms  of  Comedy  or 
Tragedy.  But  as  great  and  ferious  objects  com- 
mand more  attention  than  little  and  ludicrous 
ones  y  as  the  fall  of  a  Hero  interelts  the  public 
more  than  the  marriage  of  a  private  perfon  j 
Tragedy  has  been  always  held  a  more  dignified 
entertainment  than  Comedy.  The  one  refts 
upon  the  high  paflions,  the  virtues,  crimes,  and 
fufferings  of  mankind ;  the  .other  on  their  hu- 
mours, follies,  and  pleafures.  Terror  and  pity 
are  the  great  instruments  of  the  former ;  ridicule 
is  the  fole  inflrument  of  the  latter.  Tragedy 
(hall  therefore  be  the  object  of  our  fuller!  dif- 
cuffion.   This  and  the  following  lecture  mail  be 
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L  xlvT'  emP*°yec*  on  lt »  after  wmen  I  ftiall  treat  of  what 
'    is  peculiar  to  Comedy. 

Tragedy,  confidered  as  an  exhibition  of  the 
characters  and  behaviour  of  men  in  fome  of  the 
moft  trying  and  critical  fituations  of  life,  is  a 
noble  idea  of  Poetry.  It  is  a  direct  imitation  of 
human  manners  and  actions.  For  it  does  not, 
like  the  Epic  Poem,  exhibit  characters  by  the 
narration  and  defcription  of  the  Poet ;  but  the 
Poet  difappears  ;  and  the  perfonages  themfelves 
are  fet  before  us,  acting  and  fpeaking  what  is 
fuitable  to  their  characters.  Hence,  no  kind 
of  writing  is  fo  great  a  trial  of  the  Author's  pro- 
found knowledge  of  the  human  heart.  No  kind 
of  writing  has  fo  much  power,  when  happily 
executed,  to  raife  the  ftrongeft  emotions.  It 
is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  mirror  in  which  we  behold 
ourfelves,  and  the  evils  to  which  we  are  expofed  ; 
a  faithful  copy  of  the  human  paffions,  with  all 
their  direful  effects,  when  they  are  fuffered  to 
become  extravagant. 

As  Tragedy  is  a  high  and  diftinguiihed  fpecies 
of  Compolition,  fo  alfo,  in  its  general  {train  and 
fpirit,  it  is  favourable  to  virtue.  Such  power 
hath  virtue  happily  over  the  human  mind,  by 
the  wrife  and  gracious  conftitution  of  our  nature, 
that  as  admiration  cannot  be  raifed  in  Epic 
Poetry,  fo  neither  in  Tragic  Poetry  can  our 
paffions  be  ftrongly  moved,  unlefs  virtuous  emo- 
tions be  awakened  within  us.  Every  Poet  finds, 
that  it  is  impoffible  to  intereft  us  in  any  cha- 
3  racter, 
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rafter,  without  reprefenting  that  character  as  L  E  c  T. 
worthy  and  honourable,  though  it  may  not  be 
perfe6t ;  and  that  the  great  fecret  for  raifing  in- 
dignation, is  to  paint  the  perfon  who  is  to  be 
the  object  of  it,  in  the  colours  of  vice  and  de- 
pravity.   He  may,  indeed,  nay,  he  muft,  re^ 
prefent  the  virtuous  as  fometimes  unfortunate, 
becaufe  this  is  often  the  cafe  in  real  life  ;  but 
he  will  always  ftudy  to  engage  our  hearts  in 
their  behalf;  and  though  they  may  be  defcribed 
as  unprofperous,  yet  there  is  no  inftance  of  a 
Tragic   Poet  reprefenting  vice  as  fully  tri- 
umphant and  happy  in  the  cataftrophe  of  the 
Piece.    Even  when  bad  men  fucceed  in  their 
deligns,  punifhment  is  made  always  to  attend 
them  ;  and  mifery  of  one  kind  or  other  is  {hewn 
to  be  unavoidably  connected  with  guilt.  Love 
and  admiration  of  virtuous  characters,  compaf- 
fion  for  the  injured  and  the  diftrelfed,  and  in- 
dignation againft  the  authors  of  their  fufferings, 
are  the  fentiments  moft  generally  excited  by 
Tragedy.    And,  therefore,  though  Dramatic 
Writers  may  fometimes,  like  other  Writers,  be 
guilty  of  improprieties,  though  they  may  fail  of 
placing  virtue  precifely  in  the  due  point  of  light, 
yet  no  reafonable  perfon  can  deny  Tragedy  to 
be  a  moral  fpecies  of  Compofition.  Taking 
Tragedies  complexly,  I  am  fully  perfuaded,  that 
the  impreffions  left  by  them  upon  the  mind, 
are,  on  the  whole,  favourable  to  virtue  and 
good  difpofitions.     And,  therefore,  the  zeal 
which  fome  pious  men  have  fhown  againft  the 
entertainments  of  the  Theatre  muft  reft  only 
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L  E  c  T.  upon  the  abufe  of  Comedy  ;  which,  indeed,  has 
kJ^'u  frequently  been  fo  great  as  to  juftify  very  fevere 
cenfures  againft  it. 

The  account  which  Ariftotle  gives  of  the  de- 
lign  of  Tragedy  is,  that  it  is  intended  to  purge 
our  paffions  by  means  of  pity  and  terror.  This 
is  fomewhat  obfcure.  Various  fenfes  have  been 
put  upon  his  words,  and  much  altercation  has 
followed  among  his  commentators.  Without 
entering  into  any  controverfy  upon  this  head, 
the  intention  of  Tragedy  may,  I  think,  be  more 
lhortly  and  clearly  defined,  to  improve  our  vir- 
tuous fenfibility.  If  an  Author  interefts  us  in 
behalf  ofvirtue,  forms  us  to  compaffion  for  the 
diftreffed,  infpires  us  with  proper  lentiments,  on 
beholding  the  viciffitudes  of  life,  and,  by  means 
of  the  concern  which  he  raifes  for  the  misfor- 
tunes of  others,  leads  us  to  guard  againft  errors 
in  our  own  conduct,  he  accomplices  all  the 
moral  purpofes  of  Tragedy. 

In  order  to  this  end,  the  firft  requifite  is,  that 
he  choofe  fome  moving  and  interefting  {lory, 
and  that  he  conduct  it  in  a  natural  and  probable 
manner.  For  we  mult  obferve,  that  the  natural 
and  the  probable  muft  always  be  the  bafis  of 
Tragedy;  and  are  infinitely  more  important 
there,  than  in  Epic  Poetry.  The  object  of  the 
Epic  Poet  is  to  excite  our  admiration  by  the  re- 
cital of  heroic  adventures  ;  and  a  much  /lighter 
degree  of  probability  is  required  when  admira- 
tion is  concerned,  than  when  the  tender  paffions 
1  5  are 
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are  intended  to  be  moved.    The  imagination,  l  E  c  T. 
in  the  former  cafe,  is  exalted,  accommodates  XLV- 
itfelf  to  the  Poet's  idea,  and  can  admit  the  mar- 
vellous without  being  Ihocked.    But  Tragedy 
demands  a  Itrieter  imitation  of  the  life  and  ao«- 
tions  of  men.    For  the  end  which  it  purfues  is, 
not  fo  much  to  elevate  imagination,  as  to  affecT; 
the  heart ;  and  the  heart  always  judges  more 
nicely  than  the  imagination,  of  what  is  probable. 
Paffion  can  be  raifed,  only  by  making  the  im- 
preflions  of  nature,  and  of  truth,  upon  the  mind. 
Bv  introducing,  therefore,  any  wild  or  romantic 
circumftances  into  his  Story,  the  Poet  never  fails . 
to  check  paffion  in  its  growth,  and,  of  courfe, 
difappoints  the  main  effect  of  Tragedy. 

This  principle,  which  is  founded  on  thecleareft 
reafon,  excludes  from  Tragedy  all  Machinery, 
or  fabulous  intervention  of  the  Gods.  Ghofls  , 
have,  indeed,  maintained  their  place ;  as  being 
ftrongly  founded  on  popular  belief,  and  pecu- 
liarly fuited  to  heighten  the  terror  of  Tragic 
Scenes.  But  all  unravellings  of  the  Plot,  which 
turn  upon  the  interpolition  of  Deities,  fuch  as 
Euripides  employs  in  feveral  of  his  plays,  are 
much  to  be  condemned  ;  both  as  clumfy  and  in- 
artificial, and  as  deftroying  the  probability  of 
the  Story.  This  mixture  of  Machinery,  with 
the  Tragic  Action,  is  undoubtedly  a  blemifh  in 
the  Antient  Theatre. 


In*  order  to  promote  that  impreffion  of  proba- 
bility which  is  fo  necefTary  to  the  fuccefs  of 
vol.  in.  t  Tragedy, 
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L  e  c  t.  Tragedy,  fome  Critics  have  required,  that  the 
^y^L  fubject  fhould  never  be  a  pure  fiction  invented 
by  the  Poet,  but  built  on  real  hiftory,  or  known 
facts.  Such,  indeed,  were  generally,  if  not  al- 
ways, the  fubjects  of  the  Greek  Tragedians. 
But  I  cannot  hold  this  to  be  a  matter  of  any 
great  confequence.  It  is  proved  by  experience, 
that  a  fictitious  tale,  if  properly  conducted,  will 
melt  the  heart  as  much  as  any  real  hiftory.  In 
order  to  our  being  moved,  it  is  not  neceffary 
that  the  events  related  did  actually  happen,  pro- 
vided they  be  fuch  as  might  eafily  have  happened 
in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  nature.  Even  when 
Tragedy  borrows  its  materials  from  Hiftory,  it 
mixes  many  a  fictitious  circumftance.  The 
greater!  part  of  Readers  neither  know,  nor  en- 
quire, what  is  fabulous,  or  what  is  hiftorical,  in 
the  fubject.  They  attend  only  to  what  is  pro- 
bable, and  are  touched  by  events  which  re- 
femble  nature.  Accordingly,  fome  of  the  moft 
pathetic  Tragedies  are  entirely  fictitious  in  the 
fubject ;  fuch  as  Voltaire's  Zaire  and  Alzire,  the 
Orphan,  Douglas,  the  Fair  Penitent,  and  feveral 
others. 

"Whether  the  fubject  be  of  the  real  or  feigned 
kind,  that  on  which  moft  depends  for  rendering 
the  incidents  in  a  Tragedy  probable,  and  by 
means  of  their  probability  affecting,  is  the  con- 
duct or  management  of  the  Story,  and  the  con- 
nection of  its  feveral  parts.  To  regulate  this 
conduct,  Critics  have  laid  down  the  famous  rule 
of  the  three  Unities  ;  the  importance  of  which  it 
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will  be  neceffary  to  difcufs.    But,  in  order  to  l  e  c  t. 
do  this  with  more  advantage,  it  will  be  necef-  t  XLV-  ^ 
fary,  that  we  firft  look  backwards,  and  trace  the 
rile  and  origin  of  Tragedy,  which  will  give  light 
to  leveral  things  relating  to  the  fubject. 

Tragedy,  like  other  arts,  was,  in  its  begin- 
ning, rude  and  imperfect.  Among  the  Greeks, 
from  whom  our  Dramatic  Entertainments  are 
derived,  the  origin  of  Tragedy  was  no  other  than 
the  Song  which  was  wont  to  be  fung  at  the  fes- 
tival of  Bacchus.  A  goat  was  the  facrifice  of- 
fered to  that  God;  after  the  facrifice,  the  Priefts, 
with  the  company  that  joined  them,  fung  hymns 
in  honour  of  Bacchus ;  and  from  the  name  of 
the  victim,  -r^yo?  a  Goat,  joined  with  uh  a  Song, 
undoubtedly  arofe  the  word  Tragedy. 

These  Hymns,  or  Lyric  Poems,  were  fung 
fometimes  by  the  whole  company,  fometimes  by 
feparate  bands,  anfwering  alternately  to  each 
other;  making  what  we  call  a  Chorus,  with  its 
Strophes  and  Antiftrophes.  In  order  to  throw 
fome  variety  into  this  entertainment,  and  to  re- 
lieve the  Singers,  it  was  thought  proper  to  in- 
troduce a  perfon  who,  between  the  Songs,  fhould 
make  a  recitation  in  Verfe.  Thefpis,  who  lived 
about  536  years  before  the  Chriftian  £era,  made 
this  innovation  ;  and,  as  it  was  relifhed,  JEfchy- 
lus,  who  came  50  years  after  him,  and  who  is 
properly  the  father  of  Tragedy,  went  a  ftep 
farther,  introduced  a  Dialogue  between  two 
perfons,  or  a6tors,  in  which  he  contrived  to  in- 
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L  e  c  T.  terweave  fome  interefting  ftory,  and  brought  his 
i  X-J'^t  a<^ors  011  a  Stage,  adorned  with  proper  fcenery 
and  decorations.  All  that  thefe  actors  recited, 
was  called  Epifode,  or  additional  Song  ;  and  the 
Songs  of  the  Chorus  were  made  to  relate  no 
longer  to  Bacchus,  their  original  fubjeel,  but 
to  the  ftory  in  which  the  actors  were  concerned. 
This  began  to  give  the  Drama  a  regular  form, 
which  was  loon  after  brought  to  perfection  by 
Sophocles  and  Euripides.  It  is  remarkable,  in 
how  fhort  a  fpace  of  time  Tragedy  grew  up 
among  the  Greeks,  from  the  rudeft  beginnings 
to  its  molt  perfect  ftate.  For  Sophocles,  the 
great  eft  and  mod  correct  of  all  the  Tragic 
Poets,  flouriflied  only  22  years  after  iEfchylus, 
and  was  little  more  than  70  years  pofterior  to 
Thefpis. 

From  the  account  which  I  have  now  given,  it 
appears  that  the  Chorus  was  the  bafis  or  founda- 
tion of  the  antient  Tragedy.  It  was  not  an  or- 
nament added  to  it ;  or  a  contrivance  defigned 
to  render  it  more  perfect;  but,  in  truth,  the 
DramaticDialogue  was  an  addition  to  the  Chorus, 
which  was  the  original  entertainment.  In  pro- 
cefs  of  time,  the  Chorus,  from  being  the  prin- 
cipal, became  only  the  acceffory  in  Tragedy  ;  till 
at  laft,  in  Modern  Tragedy,  it  has  difappeared 
altogether ;  which  forms  the  chief  diftinction 
between  the  Antient  and  the  Modern  Stage. 


This  has  given  rife  to  a  queftion  much  agi- 
tated between  the  partizans  of  the  Antients  and 
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the  Moderns,  whether  the  Drama  has  gained,  LECT. 
or  has  fullered,  by  the  abolition  of  the  Chorus  ?    XLV-  j 


It  mult  be  admitted,  that  the  Chorus  tended  to 
render  Tragedy  both  more  magnificent  and  more 
inftruetive  and  moral.    It  was  always  the  molt 
fublime  and  poetical  part  of  the  work  3  and  be- 
ing carried  on  by  ringing,  and  accompanied  with 
mufic,  it  mult,  no  doubt,  have  diverfified  the 
Entertainment  greatly,  and  added  to  its  fplen- 
dour.    The  Chorus,  at  the  fame  time,  conveyed 
conltant  leflbns  of  virtue.    It  was  compofed  of 
fuch  perfons  as  might  molt  naturally  be  fuppofed 
prefent  on  the  occafion  ;  inhabitants  of  the  place 
where  the  fcene  was  laid,  often  the  companions* 
of  fome  of  the  principal  actors,  and  therefore, 
in  fome  degree,  interelted  in  the  hTue  of  the 
action.    This  company,  which,  in  the  days  of 
Sophocles,  was  reftridted  to  the  number  of  fifteen 
perfons,  was  conltantly  on  the  Stage,  during  the 
whole  performance,  mingled  in  difcourfe  with 
the  actors,  entered  into  their  concerns,  fuggefted. 
council  and  advice  to  them,  moralifed  on  all 
the  incidents  that  were  going  on,  and  during 
the  intervals  of  the  action,  fung  their  Odes, 
or  Songs,  in  which  they  add  relied  the  Gods, 
prayed  for  fuccefs  to  the  virtuous,  lamented 
their  misfortunes,  and  delivered  many  religious 
and  moral  fentiments*. 


But, 


The  office  of  the  Chorus  is  thus  defcribed  by  Horace  ; 
Actoris  partes  Chorus,  officiumque  virile 
Defendat ;  neu  quid  medios  inter cinat  aftus, 
Quod  non  propofito  conducat,  et  haereat  apt£. 
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L  E  c  T.  But,  notwithftanding  the  advantages  which 
'  XJ^V*_f  were  obtained  by  means  of  the  Chorus,  the  in- 
conveniences on  the  other  fide  are  fo  great,  as 
to  render  the  modern  practice  of  excluding  the 
Chorus  far  more  eligible  upon  the  whole.  For 
if  a  natural  and  probable  imitation  of  human 
actions  be  the  chief  end  of  the  Drama,  no  other 
perfons  ought  to  be  brought  on  the  Stage,  than 
thofe  who  are  neceffary  to  the  Dramatic  action. 
The  introduction  of  an  adventitious  company  of 
perfons,  who  have  but  a  flight  concern  in  the 
bufinefs  of  the  Play,  is  unnatural  in  itfelf,  era- 
barraffing  to  the  Poet,  and,  though  it  may  ren- 
der the  fpectacle  fplendid,  tends,  undoubtedly, 


Ille  bonis  faveatque,  et  concilietur  amicis, 
Et  regat  iratos,  et  amet  peccare  iimentes : 
Ille  dapes  laudet  menfae  brevis  ;  ille  falubrem 
Juftitiam,  legefque,  8c  apertis  otia  portis. 
Ille  tegat  commifla  ;  deofque  precetur,  et  oret 
Ut  redeat  miferis,  abeat  fortuna  fuperbis. 

De  Art.  Poet.  193. 

The  Chorus  muft  fupport  an  aftor'6  part, 
Defend  the  virtuous,  and  advife  with  art $ 
Govern  the  choleric,  and  the  proud  appeafe, 
And  the  fhort  feafts  of  frugal  tables  praife  ; 
Applaud  the  juftice  of  welUgoverned  ftates, 
And  peace  triumphant  with  her  open  gates. 
Intrufted  fecrets  let  them  ne'er  betray, 
But  to  the  righteous  Gods  with  ardour  pray, 
That  fortune,  with  returning  fmiles,  may  blefs 
Afflifted  worth,  and  impious  pride  deprefs  ; 
Yet  let  their  fongs  with  apt  coherence  join, 
Promote  the  plot,  and  aid  the  juft  defign. 

Fbancis. 

to 
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to  render  it  more  cold  and  uninterefting,  becaufe  lect. 
more  unlike  a  real  tranfaction.  The  mixture  of  u  _  _'  J 
Mufic,  or  Song,  on  the  part  of  the  Chorus, 
with  the  Dialogue  carried  on  by  the  Actors,  is 
another  unnatural  circumftance,  removing  the 
reprefentation  ftili  farther  from  the  refemblance 
of  life.  The  Poet,  befides,  is  fubjected  to  in- 
numerable difficulties  in  fo  contriving  his  plan, 
that  the  prefence  of  the  Chorus,  during  all  the 
incidents  of  the  Play,  fhall  confift  with  any  pro- 
bability. The  fcene  rauft  be  conftantly,  and 
often  abfurdly,  laid  in  fome  public  place,  that 
the  Chorus  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  free  accefs 
to  it.  To  many  things  that  ought  to  be  tranf- 
acted  in  private,  the  Chorus  mull  ever  be  wit- 
nefTes ;  they  mull  be  the  confederates  of  both 
parties,  who  come  fucceffively  upon  the  Stage, 
and  who  are,  perhaps,  confpiring  againft  each 
other.  In  ihort,  the  management  of  a  Chorus 
is  an  unnatural  confinement  to  a  Poet ;  it  re- 
quires too  great  a  facrifice  of  probability  in  the 
conduct  of  the  action ;  it  has  too  much  the  air 
of  a  theatrical  decoration,  to  be  confiflent  with 
that  appearance  of  reality,  which  a  Poet  mud 
ever  preferve  in  order  to  move  our  Paflions. 
The  origin  of  Tragedy  among  the  Greeks,  we 
have  feen,  was  a  choral  Song,  or  Hymn  to  the 
Gods.  There  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  on 
the  Greek  Stage  it  fo  long  maintained  pofTcffion. 
J3ut  it  may  confidently,  I  think,  be  afTerted, 
that  if,  inftead  of  the  Dramatic  Dialogue  having 
been  fuperadded  to  the  Chorus,  the  Dialogue 
itfelf  had  been  the  firft  invention,  the  Chorus 

T  4  would, 
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L  e  c  T.  would,  in  that  cafe,  never  have  been  thought 
XLV-  .  of. 


One  ufe,  I  am  of  opinion,  might  ftill  be  made 
of  the  Antient  Chorus,  and  would  be  a  confi- 
derable  improvement  of  the  Modern  Theatre ; 
if,  inftead  of  that  unmeaning,  and  often  impro- 
perly chofen  Mufic,  with  which  the  Audience  is 
entertained  in  the  intervals  between  the  Acts,  a 
Chorus  were  then  to  be  introduced,  whofe  Muh'c 
and  Songs,  though  forming  no  part  of  the  Play, 
mould  have  a  relation  to  the  incidents  of  the 
preceding  a6t,  and  to  the  difpofitions  which  thofe 
incidents  are  prcfumcd  to  have  awakened  in  the 
^Spectators.  By  this  means,  the  tone  of  paflion 
would  be  kept  up  without  interruption ;  and  all 
the  good  effects  of  the  antient  Chorus  might  be 
preferved,  for  infpiring  proper  fentiments,  and 
for  increaling  the  morality  of  the  Performance, 
without  thofe  inconveniences  which  arofe  from 
the  Chorus  forming  a  conftituent  part  of  the 
Play,  and  mingling  unfeafonably,  and  unna- 
turally, with  the  perfonages  of  the  Drama. 

After  the  view  which  we  have  taken  of  the 
rife  of  Tragedy,  and  of  the  nature  of  the  Antient 
Chorus,  with  the  advantages  and  inconveniences 
attending  it,  our  way  is  cleared  for  examining, 
with  more  advantage,  the  three  Unities  of  Action, 
Place,  and  Time,  which  have  generally  been  con- 
fidered  as  effential  to  the  proper  conduct  of  the 
Dramatic  Fable. 


Of 
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Of  thefe  three,  the  firlt,  Unity  of  Action,  is,  L  E  c  T. 
beyond  doubt,  far  the  mod  important.  In  ,  XLV'  ; 
treating  of  Epic  Poetry,  I  have  already  ex- 
plained the  nature  of  it;  as  conlilting  in  a 
relation  which  all  the  incidents  introduced 
bear  to  fome  delign  or  effect,  fo  as  to  combine 
naturally  into  one  whole.  This  unity  of  fubjeci 
is  ftill  more  effential  to  Tragedy,  than  it  is  to 
Epic  Poetry.  For  a  multiplicity  of  Plots,  or 
Actions,  crowded  into  fo  fliort  a  fpace  as  Tra- 
gedy allows,  mult,  of  neceflity,  diffract  the 
attention,  and  prevent  paffion  from  riling  to 
any  -height.  Nothing,  therefore,  is  worfe  con- 
duct in  a  Tragic  Poet,  than  to  carry  on  two 
independent  actions  in  the  fame  Play ;  the 
effect  of  which  is,  that  the  mind  being  fuf- 
pended  and  divided  between  them,  cannot  give 
itfelf  up  entirely  either  to  the  one  or  the  other. 
There  may,  indeed,  be  underplots  ;  that  is,  the 
perfons  introduced,  may  have  different  purfuits 
and  deu'gns ;  but  the  Poet's  art  mull  be  mown 
in  managing  thefe,  fo  as  to  render  them  fubfer- 
vient  to  the  main  action.  They  ought  to  be 
connected  with  the  cataftrophe  of  the  Play,  and 
to  confpire  in  bringing  it  forward.  If  there  be 
any  intrigue  which  Hands  feparate  and  inde* 
pendent,  and  which  may  be  left  out  without 
affecting  the  unravelling  of  the  Plot,  we  may 
always  conclude  this  to  be  a  faulty  violation  of 
Unity.  Such  Epifodes  are  not  permitted  here, 
as  in  Epic  Poetry. 

We 
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L  E  c  T.  We  have  a  clear  example  of  this  defect  in 
Mr.  Addifon's  Cato.  The  fubjea  of  this  Tra- 
gedy is,  the  death  of  Cato ;  and  a  very  noble 
perfonage  Cato  is,  and  fupported  by  the  Author 
with  much  dignity.  But  all  the  love  fcenes  in 
the  Play;  the  paffion  of  Cato's  two  fons  for 
Lucia,  and  that  of  Juba  for  Cato's  daughter, 
are  mere  Epifodes ;  have  no  connection  with 
the  principal  action,  and  no  effect  upon  it. 
The  Author  thought  his  fubject  too  barren  in 
incidents,  and  in  order  to  diverfify  it,  he  has 
given  us,  as  it  were,  by  the  bye,  a  hiftory  of 
the  amours  that  were  going  on  in  Cato's  family; 
by  which  he  hath  both  broken  the  unity  of  his 
fubject,  and  formed  a  very  unfeafonable  junction 
of  gallantry,  with  the  high  fentiments,  and 
public-fpirited  paffions  which  predominate  in 
other  parts,  and  which  the  Play  was  chiefly 
defigned  to  difplay. 

We  muft  take  care  not  to  confound  the  Unity 
of  the  Action  with  the  Simplicity  of  the  Plot. 
Unity,  and  Simplicity  import  different  things  in 
Dramatic  compofition.  The  plot  is  faid  to  be 
Simple,  when  a  fmall  number  of  incidents  are 
introduced  into  it.  But  it  may  be  implex,  as 
the  Critics  term  it,  that  is,  it  may  include  a 
confiderable  number  of  perfons  and  events,  and 
yet  not  be  deficient  in  Unity ;  provided  all  the 
incidents  be  made  to  tend  towards  the  principal 
object  of  the  Play,  and  be  properly  connected 
with  it.  All  the  Greek  Tragedies  not  only 
maintain  Unity  in  the  Action,  but  are  remark- 
ably 
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ably  fimple  in  the  Plot ;  to  fuch  a  degree,  in-  l  e  c  T. 
deed,  as  ibmetimes  to  appear  to  us  too  naked,  ,  XLV'  , 
and  deftitute  of  interefting  events.  In  the 
CEdipus  Coloneus,  for  inftance,  of  Sophocles, 
the  whole  fubjecl;  is  no  more  than  this:  (Edipus, 
blind  and  miferable,  wanders  to  Athens,  and 
wiihes  to  die  there ;  Creon  and  his  fon  Poly- 
nices,  arrive  at  the  fame  time,  and  endeavour, 
feparately,  to  perfuade  the  old  man  to  return 
to  Thebes,  each  with  a  view  to  his  own  intereftj 
he  will  not  go ;  Thefeus,  the  King  of  Athens, 
protects  him  ;  and  the  Play  ends  with  his  death. 
In  the  Philo6tetes  of  the  fame  Author,  the  Plot, 
or  Fable,  is  nothing  more  than  UlyfTes,  and  the 
fon  of  Achilles,  ftudying  to  perfuade  the  difeafed 
Philoeletes  to  leave  his  uninhabited  ifland,  and 
go  with  them  to  Troy ;  which  he  refufes  to  do, 
till  Hercules,  whofe  arrows  he  polfefled,  defcends 
from  Heaven  and  commands  him.  Yet  thefe  fim- 
ple, and  feemingly  barren  fubje6ls,  are  wrought 
up  with  fo  much  art  by  Sophocles,  as  to  become 
very  tender  and  affecting. 

Among  the  Moderns,  much  greater  variety  of 
events  has  been  admitted  into  Tragedy.  It  has 
become  more  the  theatre  of  paffion  than  it  was 
among  the  Antients.  A  greater  difplay  of  cha- 
racters is  attempted ;  more  intrigue  and  action 
are  carried  on  ;  our  curiofity  is  more  awakened, 
and  more  interefting  fituations  arife.  This 
variety  is,  upon  the  whole,  an  improvement  on 
Tragedy ;  it  renders  the  entertainment  both 
more  animated  and  more  inftruetive  ;  and  when 

kept 
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LxlvT'  ke^t  w*tIlm  dlie  boLinds»  may  be  perfectly  con- 
UiTy-L  t  fiftent  with  unity  of  fubjecT;.  But  the  Poet  muft, 
at  the  fame  time,  beware  of  not  deviating  too 
far  from  fimplicity  in  the  conftruclion  of  his 
Fable.  For  if  he  over-charges  it  with  r.clion  and 
intrigue,  it  becomes  perplexed  and  embarrailed; 
and,  by  confequence,  lofes  much  of  its  eff'e6t. 
Congreve's  "  Mourning  Bride,"  a  Tragedy 
other  wife  far  from  being  void  of  merit,  fails  in 
this  refpedl ;  and  may  be  given  as  an  inftance 
of  one  ftanding  in  perfect  opposition  to  the 
fimplicity  of  the  antient  Plots.  The  incidents 
fucceed  one  another  too  rapidly.  The  Play  is 
too  full  of  bufinefs.  It  is  difficult  for  the  mind 
to  follow  and  comprehend  the  whole  feries  of 
events  j  and,  what  is  the  greateft  fault  of  all, 
the  cataftrophe,  which  ought  always  to  be  plain 
and  fimple,  is  brought  about  in  a  manner  too 
artificial  and  intricate. 


Unity  of  A6lion  muft  not  only  be  ftudied  in 
the  general  conftruetion  of  the  Fable,  or  Plot, 
but  muft  regulate  the  feveral  acls  and  fcenes, 
into  which  the  Play  is  divided. 

The  divifion  of  every  Play,  into  five  acls,  has 
no  other  foundation  than  common  practice,  and 
the  authority  of  Horace  : 

Neve  minor,  neu  fit  quinto  produdKor  a&u 

Fabula.   De  Arte  Poet.* 


*  If  you  would  have  your  Play  deferve  fuccefs, 

Give  it  Five  Acts  complete,  nor  more,  nor  lefs.  Francis. 

It 
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It  is  a  divifion  purely  arbitrary.  There  is  nothing  lect. 
in  the  nature  of  the  Compofition  which  fixes  .J^'  f 
this  number  rather  than  any  other;  and  it  had 
been  much  better  if  no  inch  number  had  been 
alcertained,  but  every  Flay  had  been  allowed  to 
div  ide  itielf  into  as  many  parts,  or  intervals,  as 
the  fubjeet  naturally  pointed  out.  On  the  Greek 
Sta^e,  whatever  may  have  been  the  cafe  on  the 
Roman,  the  divifion  by  Acts  was  totally  un- 
known. The  word,  Act,  never  once  occurs  in 
Ariltotle's  Poetics,  in  which  he  defines  exactly 
every  part  of  the  Drama,  and  divides  it  into 
the  beginning,  the  middle,  and  the  end ;  or,  in 
his  own  words,  into  the  Prologue,  the  Epifode, 
and  the  Exode.  The  Greek  Tragedy  was,  in- 
deed, one  continued  reprefentation,  from  be- 
ginning to  end.  The  Stage  was  never  empty, 
nor  the  curtain  let  fall.  But  at  certain  intervals, 
when  the  Actors  retired,  the  Chorus  continued 
and  fung.  Neither  do  thefe  Songs  of  the  Chorus 
divide  the  Greek  Tragedies  into  five  portions, 
fimilar  to  our  Acts ;  though  fome  of  the  Com- 
mentators have  endeavoured  to  force  them  into 
this  office.  But  it  is  plain,  that  the  intervals  at 
which  the  Chorus  fung,  are  extremely  unequal 
and  irregular,  fuited  to  the  occafion  and  the 
fubjeet ;  and  would  divide  the  Play  fometimes 
into  three,  fometimes  intofeven  or  eight  Acts*. 

As  practice  has  now  eftablilhed  a  different 
plan  on  the  Modern  Stage,  has  divided  every 


*  See  the  Diflertation  prefixed  to  Franklin's  Tranflation  of 
Sophocles. 

Play 
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L  E  c  t.  Play  into  Five  Acts,  and  made  a  total  paufe  in 
the  reprefentation  at  the  end  of  each  Act,  the 
Poet  muft  be  careful  that  this  paufe  mail  fall  in 
a  proper  place  ;  where  there  is  a  natural  paufe 
in  the  Action,  and  where,  if  the  imagination  has 
any  thing  to  ibpply,  that  is  not  repi  efented  on 
the  Stage,  it  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  tranf- 
acted  during  the  interval. 


The  Firft  Act  ought  to  contain  a  clear  expo- 
lition  of  the  fubject.  It  ought  to  be  fo  managed 
as  to  awaken  the  curiofity  of  the  Spectators ;  and 
at  the  fame  time  to  furnifli  them  with  materials 
for  understanding  the  fequel.  It  mould  make 
them  acquainted  with  the  perfonages  who  are  to 
appear,  with  their  feveral  views  and  interests, 
and  with  the  fituation  of  affairs  at  the  time  when 
the  Play  commences.  A  flriking  Introduction, 
fuch  as  the  firft  fpeech  of  Almeria,  in  the  Mourn- 
ing Bride,  and  that  of  Lady  Randolph,  in 
Douglas,  produces  a  happy  effect :  but  this  is 
what  the  fubject  will  not  always  admit.  In 
the  ruder  times  of  Dramatic  Writing,  the  expo- 
fition  of  the  fubject  was  wont  to  be  made  by  a 
Prologue,  or  by  a  tingle  Actor  appearing,  and 
giving  full  and  direct  information  to  the  Specta- 
tors. Some  of  iEfchylus's  and  Euripides's  Plays 
are  opened  in  this  manner.  But  fuch  an  intro- 
duction is  extremely  inartificial,  and  therefore  is 
now  totally  aboliflied,  and  the  fubject  made  to 
open  itfelf  by  converfation,  among  the  firft 
Actors  wrho  are  brought  upon  the  Stage. 

During 
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During  the  courfe  of  the  Drama,  in  the  Se-  L  E  c  T. 
cond,  Third,  and  Fourth  A&s,  the  Plot  fliould  J^_, 
gradually  thicken.  The  great  object  which  the 
Poet  ought  here  to  have  in  view,  is,  by  intereft- 
ing  us  in  his  ftory,  to  keep  our  paflions  always 
awake.  As  foon  as  he  allows  us  to  languilh, 
there  is  no  more  tragic  merit.  He  mould,  there- 
fore, introduce  no  perfonages  but  fuch  as  are 
necefiarv  for  carrying  on  the  action.  He  mould 
contrive  to  place  thofe  whom  he  finds  it  proper 
to  introduce,  in  the  moll  interelting  fituations. 
He  fliould  have  no  fcenes  of  idle  converfation  or 
mere  declamation.  The  Action  of  the  Play  ought 
to  be  always  advancing,  and  as  it  advances,  the 
fufpenfe,  and  the  concern  of  the  Spectators,  to 
be  railed  more  and  more.  This  is  the  great  ex- 
cellency of  Shakefpeare,  that  his  fcenes  are  full 
of  Sentiment  and  Action,  never  of  mere  dif- 
courfe ;  whereas,  it  is  often  a  fault  of  the  belt 
French  Tragedians,  that  they  allow  the  Action 
to  languifh  for  the  fake  of  a  long  and  artful 
Dialogue.  Sentiment,  Paffion,  Pity,  and  Terror, 
mould  reign  throughout  a  Tragedy.  Every 
thing  fhould  be  full  of  movements.  An  ufelefs 
incident,  oran  unnecelfary  converfation,  weakens 
the  intereft  which  we  take  in  the  Action,  and 
renders  us  cold  and  inattentive. 

The  Fifth  Act  is  the  feat  of  the  Cataftrophe, 
or  the  unravelling  of  the  Plot,  in  which  we  al- 
ways expect  the  art  and  genius  of  the  Poet  to  be 
moft  fully  difplayed.  The  firft  rule  concerning 
it,  is,  that  it  be  brought  about  by  probable  and 

natural 
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h  E  c  T.  natural  means.  Hence  all  unravellings  which 
t  turn  upon  difguifed  habits,  rencounters  by  night, 

miftakes  of  one  perfon  for  another,  and  other 
fuch  Theatrical  and  Romantic  circumftanccs, 
are  to  be  condemned  as  faulty.  In  the  next 
place,  the  Cataftrophe  ought  always  to  be  fimple ; 
to  depend  on  few  events,  and  to  include  but  few 
perfons.  Paffion  never  rifes  fo  high  when  it  is 
divided  among  many  objects,  as  when  it  is 
directed  towards  one  or  a  few.  And  it  is  flill 
more  checked,  if  the  incidents  be  fo  complex 
and  intricate,  that  the  underftanding  is  put  on 
the  ftretch  to  trace  them,  when  the  heart  mould 
be  wholly  delivered  up  to  emotion.  The  Cata- 
ftrophe of  the  Mourning  Bride,  as  I  formerly 
hinted,  offends  againfl  both  thefe  rules.  In  the 
laft  place,  the  Cataftrophe  of  a  Tragedy  ought  to 
be  the  reign  of  pure  fentiment  and  paffion.  In 
proportion  as  it  approaches,  every  thing  mould 
warm  and  glow.  No  long  difcourfes  ;  no  cold 
reafonings  ;  no  parade  of  genius,  in  the  midft  of 
Jhofe  folemn  and  awful  events,  that  clofe  fome 
of  the  great  revolutions  of  human  fortune. 
There,  if  any  where,  the  Poet  mull  be  fimple, 
ferious,  pathetic;  and  fpeak  no  language  but 
that  of  nature. 

The  Antients  were  fond  of  unravellings,  which 
turned  upon  what  is  called,  an  "  Anagnorifis," 
or  a  difcovery  of  fome  perfon  to  be  different  from 
what  he  was  taken  to  be.  When  fuch  difcoveries 
are  artfully  conducted,  and  produced  in  critical 
fituations,  they  are  extremely  ftriking  ?  Such  as 
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that  famous  one  in  Sophocles,  which  makes  the  LECT. 
whole  fubjecT;  of  his  CEdipus  Tyrannus,  and  ._x^v,_, 
which  is,  undoubtedly,  the  lulled  of  fufpenfe, 
agitation,  and  terror,  that  ever  was  exhibited  on 
any  Stage.  Among  the  Moderns,  two  of  the 
moil  diftinguiihed  Anagnorifes,  are  thofe  con- 
tained in  Voltaire's  Merope  and  Mr.  Home's 
Douglas  :  both  of  which  are  great  mafter-pieces 
of  the  kind. 

It  is  not  effential  to  the  cataflrophe  of  a  Tra- 
gedy, that  it  mould  end  unhappily.  In  the 
courfe  of  the  Play  there  may  be  fufficient  agi- 
tation and  diftrefs,  and  many  tender  emotions 
raifed  by  the  fufferings  and  dangers  of  the  vir- 
tuous, though,  in  the  end,  good  men  are  ren- 
dered fuccefsful.  The  Tragic  fpirit,  therefore, 
does  not  wTant  fcope  upon  this  fyftem  j  and  ac- 
cordingly, the  Athalie  of  Racine,  and  fome  of 
Voltaire's  fineft  Plays,  fuch  as  Alzire,  Merope, 
and  the  Orphan  of  China,  with  fome  few  Englifli 
Tragedies,  likewife,  have  a  fortunate  conclulion. 
But,  in  general,  the  fpirit  of  Tragedy,  efpecially 
of  Englifh  Tragedy,  leans  more  to  the  fide  of 
leaving  the  impreffion  of  virtuous  forrow  full  and 
ftrong  upon  the  heart. 

A  question,  intimately  connected  with  this 
fubjecl,and  which  has  employed  the  fpeculations 
of  feveral  philofophical  Critics,  naturally  occurs 
here  :  How  it  comes  to  pafs  that  thofe  emotions 
of  forrow  which  Tragedy  excites,  afford  any 
gratification  to  the  mind?  For,  is  not  forrow, 
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L  E  ct.  in  its  nature,  a  painful  pafiion  ?  Is  not  realdif. 

.  X^V'  .  trefs  often  occafioned  to  the  Spectators,  by  the 
Dramatic  Reprefentations  at  which  they  affift  ? 
Do  we  not  fee  their  tears  flow  ?  and  yet,  while 
the  impreffion  of  what  they  have  fuffered  re- 
mains upon  their  minds,  they  again  alTemble  in 
crowds,  to  renew  the  fame  diftreffes.  The  quef- 
tion  is  not  without  difficulty,  and  various  folu- 
tions  of  it  have  been  propofed  by  ingenious 
men  *.  The  moll  plain  and  fatisfactory  account 
of  the  matter,  appears  to  me  to  be  the  following. 
By  the  wife  and  gracious  conftitution  of  our 
nature,  the  exercife  of  all  the  focial  paffions 
is  attended  with  pleafure.  Nothing  is  more 
pleafing  and  grateful,  than  love  and  friendfliip. 
Wherever  man  takes  a  ftrong  intereft  in  the  con- 
cerns of  his  fellow  creatures,  an  internal  fatis^fac- 
tion  is  made  to  accompany  the  feeling.  Pity,  or 
compafiion,  in  particular,  is,  for  wife  ends,  ap- 
pointed to  be  one  of  the  ftrongeft  inftincts  of 
our  frame,  and  is  attended  with  a  peculiar  at- 
tractive power.  It  is  an  affection  which  cannot 
but  be  productive  of  fome  diftrefs,  on  account 
of  the  fympathy  with  the  fufferers,  which  it  ne- 
ceffarily  involves.  But,  as  it  includes  benevo- 
lence and  friendfliip,  it  partakes,  at  the  fame 


*  See  Dr.  Campbell's  Philofophy  of  Rhetoric,  Book  I.  ch.  xi. 
where  an  account  is  given  of  the  hypothefes  of  different  Critics 
on  this  fubjedt ;  and  where  one  is  propofed,  with  which,  in  the 
main,  I  agree.  —  See  alfo  Lord  Kaimes's  Effays  on  the  Princi- 
ples of  Morality,  Effay  I.  And  Mr.  David  Hume's  Effay  on 
Tragedy. 
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time,  of  the  agreeable  and  pleafing  nature  of  lec  t. 
thofe  affections.  The  heart  is  warmed  by  kind-  ,  XLV-  . 
nefs  and  humanity,  at  the  fame  moment  at  which 
it  is  afflicted  by  the  diftreffes  of  thofe  with  whom 
it  fympathifes  :  and  the  pleafure  arifing  from 
thofe  kind  emotions,  prevails  fo  much  in  the 
mixture,  and  fo  far  counterbalances  the  pain,  as 
to  render  the  ftate  of  the  mind,  upon  the  whole, 
agreeable.  At  the  fame  time,  the  immediate 
pleafure,  which  always  goes  along  with  the  ope- 
ration of  the  benevolent  and  fympathetic  affec- 
tions, derives  an  addition  from  the  approbation 
of  our  own  minds.  We  are  pleafed  with  our- 
felves  for  feeling  as  we  ought,  and  for  entering, 
with  proper  forrow,  into  the  concerns  of  the 
afflicted.  In  Tragedy,  befides,  other  adventi- 
tious circumftances  concur  to  diminifli  the  pain- 
ful part  of  Sympathy,  and  to  increafe  the  fatis- 
faction  attending  it.  We  are,  in  fome  meafure, 
relieved,  by  thinking  that  the  caufe  of  our  dif- 
trefs  is  feigned,  not  real ;  and  we  are  alfo  gra- 
tified by  the  charms  of  Poetry,  the  propriety  of 
Sentiment  and  Language,  and  the  beauty  of 
Action.  From  the  concurrence  of  thefe  caufes, 
the  pleafure  which  we  receive  from  Tragedy, 
notwithftanding  the  diftrefs  it  occafions,  feems 
to  me  to  be  accounted  for  in  a  fatisfadlory  man- 
ner. At  the  fame  time,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that, 
as  there  is  always  a  mixture  of  pain  in  the  plea- 
fure, that  pain  is  capable  of  being  fo  much 
heightened,  by  the  reprefentation  of  incidents 
extremely  direful,  as  to  mock  our  feelings,  and 
to  render  us  averfe,  either  to  the  reading  of  fuch 
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L  E  c  T.  Tragedies,  or  to  the  beholding  of  them  upon  the 

Having  now  fpoken  of  the  conduct  of  the 
fubject  throughout  the  Acts,  it  is  'alfo  neceffary 
to  take  notice  of  the  conduct  of  the  feveral 
Scenes  which  make  up  the  Acts  of  a  Play. 

The  entrance  of  a  new  perfonage  upon  the 
Stage,  forms,  what  is  called,  a  New  Scene.  Thefe 
Scenes,  or  fuceeffive  converfations,  fliould  be 
clofely  linked  and  connected  with  each  other ; 
and  much  of  the  Art  of  Dramatic  Compofition 
is  mown  in  maintaining  this  connection.  Two 
rules  are  neceffary  to  be  obferved  for  this  pur- 
pofe. 

The  firft  is,  that,  during  the  courfe  of  one  Act, 
the  Stage  mould  never  be  left  vacant,  though 
but  for  a  Angle  moment ;  that  is,  all  the  perfons 
who  have  appeared  in  one  Scene,  or  converfa- 
tion,  fliould  never  go  off  together,  and  be  fuc- 
ceeded  by  a  new  fet  of  perfons  appearing  in  the 
next  Scene,  independent  of  the  former.  This 
makes  a  gap,  or  total  interruption  in  the  repre- 
fentation,  which,  in  effect,  puts  an  end  to  that 
Act.  For  whenever  the  Stage  is  evacuated,  the 
Act  is  clofed.  This  rule  is,  very  generally,  ob- 
ferved by  the  French  Tragedians ;  but  the  Eng- 
lifli  Writers,  both  of  Comedy  and  Tragedy,  fel- 
dom  pay  any  regard  to  it.  Their  perfonages 
fucceed  one  another  upon  the  Stage  with  fo  little 
connection  j  the  union  of  their  Scenes  is  fo  much 
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broken,  that,  with  equal  propriety,  their  Plays  lect. 
might  be  divided  into  ten  or  twelve  Acts  as  into  .  XLV>  , 
rive. 


The  fecond  rule,  which  the  Englilh  Writers 
alio  obferve  little  better  than  the  former,  is,  that 
no  perfon  fhall  come  upon  the  Stage,  or  leave  it, 
without  a  reafon  appearing  to  us,  both  for  the 
one  and  the  other.  Nothing  is  more  awkward, 
and  contrary  to  art,  than  for  an  Actor  to  enter, 
without  our  feeing  any  caufe  for  his  appearing 
in  that  Scene,  except  that  it  was  for  the  Poet's 
purpofe  he  fhould  enter  precifely  at  fiich  a  mo- 
ment ;  or  for  an  Actor  to  go  away  without  any 
reafon  for  his  retiring  ;  farther  than  that  the 
Poet  had  no  more  fpeeches  to  put  into  his 
mouth.  This  is  managing  the  Perfonae  Dra- 
matis exactly  like  fo.  many  puppets,  who  are 
moved  by  wires,  to  anfwer  the  call  of  the  matter 
of  the  fhow.  Whereas  the  perfection  of  Dra- 
matic Writing  requires  that  every  thing  mould 
be  conducted  in  imitation,  as  near  as  poffible,  of 
fome  real  tranfaction  ;  where  we  are  let  into  the 
fecret  of  all  that  is  palling ;  where  we  behold 
perfons  before  us  always  bufy  ;  fee  them  coming 
and  going  ;  and  know  perfectly  whence  they 
come  and  whither  they  go,  and  about  what  they 
are  employed. 

All  that  I  have  hitherto  faid,  relates  to  the 
Unity  of  the  Dramatic  Action.  In  order  to 
render  the  Unity  of  Action  more  complete, 
Critics  have  added  the  other  two  Unities  of 
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L  E  c  T.  Time  and  Place.  The  Uriel;  obfervance  of  thefe 
^j^j^  is  more  difficult,  and,  perhaps,  not  fo  neceffary. 
The  Unity  of  Place  requires,  that  the  Scene 
Ihould  never  befhifted  j  but  that  the  Action  of  the 
play  mould  be  continued  to  the  end,  in  the  fame 
place  where  it  is  fuppofed  to  begin.  The  Unity 
of  Time,  ftricrtly  taken,  requires,  that  the  time 
of  the  Action  be  no  longer  than  the  time  that  is 
allowed  for  the  Reprefentation  of  the  Play  ; 
though  Ariftotle  feems  to  have  given  the  Poet  a 
little  more  liberty  and  permitted  the  action  to 
comprehend  the  whole  time  of  one  day. 

The  intention  of  both  thefe  rules  is,  to  over- 
charge, as  little  as  poffible,  the  imagination  of 
the  Spectators  with  improbable  circumftances  in 
the  acting  of  the  Play,  and  to  bring  the  imita- 
tion more  clofe  to  reality.  We  muft  obferve, 
that  the  nature  of  Dramatic  Exhibitions  upon 
the  Greek  Stage,  fubjected  the  Antient  Trage- 
dians to  a  mo:  e  ftrict  Obfervance  of  thefe  Unities 
than  is  necefTary  in  Modern  Theatres.  I  Ihewed, 
that  a  Greek  Tragedy  was  one  uninterrupted 
reprefentation,  from  beginning  to  end.  There 
was  no  divifion  of  Acts  ;  no  paufes  or  interval 
between  them  ;  but  the  Stage  was  continually 
full ;  occupied  either  by  the  Actors,  or  the 
Chorus.  Hence,  no  room  was  left  for  the  ima- 
gination to  go  beyond  the  precife  time  and  place 
of  the  reprefentation  ;  any  more  than  is  allowed 
during  the  continuance  of  one  Act,  on  the  Mo- 
dern Theatre. 


But 
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But  the  practice  of  fulpending  the  fpeetacle  L  E  c  T. 
totally  for  fome  little  time  between  the  Acts,  has  ."j^V, 
made  a  great  and  material  change  ;  gives  more 
latitude  to  the  imagination,  and  renders  the  an- 
tient  ftrict  confinement  to  time  and  place  lefs 
necefiary.  While  the  acting  of  the  Play  is  in- 
terrupted, the  Spectator  can,  without  any  great 
or  violent  effort,  fuppofe  a  few  hours  to  pafs  be- 
tween every  act ;  or  can  fuppofe  himfelf  moved 
from  one  apartment  of  a  palace,  or  one  part  of  a 
city  to  another  :  and,  therefore,  too  ftrict  an  ob- 
fervance  of  thefe  Unities  ought  not  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  higher  beauties  of  execution,  nor  to  the 
introduction  of  more  pathetic  fltuations,  which 
fometimes  cannot  be  accomplifhed  in  any  other 
way,  than  by  the  tranfgreffion  of  thefe  rules. 

On  the  Antient  Stage,  we  plainly  fee  the  Poets 
ftruggling  with  many  an  inconvenience,  in  order 
to  preferve  thofe  Unities  which  were  then  fo  ne- 
ceffary.  As  the  Scene  could  never  be  Ihifted, 
they  were  obliged  to  make  it  always  lie  in  fome 
court  of  a  palace,  or  fome  public  area,  to  which 
all  the  perfons  concerned  in  the  action  might 
have  equal  accefs.  This  led  to  frequent  impro- 
babilities, by  reprefenting  things  as  tranfacted 
there,  which  naturally  ought  to  have  been  tranf- 
acted before  few  witneffes,  and  in  private  apart- 
ments. The  like  improbabilities  arofe,  from 
limiting  themfelves  fo  much  in  point  of  time. 
Incidents  were  unnaturally  crowded  ;  and  it  is 
eafy  to  point  out  feveral  inftances  in  the  Greek 
Tragedies,  where  events  are  fuppofed  to  pafe 
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l  e  c  T.  during  a  Song  of  the  Chorus,  which  rauft  necef- 
.  Xy^'_f  farily  have  employed  many  hours. 

But  though  it  feems  neceflary  to  fet  Modern 
Poets  free  from  a  ftrict  obfervance  of  thefe  Dra- 
matic Unities,  yet  we  muft  remember  there  are 
certain  bounds  to  this  liberty.  Frequent  and 
wild  changes  of  time  and  place ;  hurrying  the 
Spectator  from  one  dillantcity,  or  country  to  an- 
other ;  or  making  feveral  days  or  weeks  to  pafs 
during  the  courfe  of  the  lleprefentation,  are 
liberties  which  lhock  the  imagination,  which 
give  to  the  performance  a  romantic  and  unna- 
tural appearance,  and,  therefore,  cannot  be  al- 
lowed in  any  Dramatic  Writer,  who  alpires  to 
correetnefs.  In  particular,  we  mult  remember, 
that  it  is  only  between  the  Acts,  that  any  liberty 
can  be  given  for  going  beyond  the  Unities  of 
Time  and  Place.  During  the  courfe  of  each 
Act,  they  ought  to  be  ftrictly  obferved  ;  that  is, 
during  each  Act  the  Scene  mould  continue  the 
fame,  and  no  more  time  mould  be  fuppofed  to 
pafs,  than  is  employed  in  the  reprefentation  of 
that  act.  This  is  a  rule  which  the  French  Tra- 
gedians regularly  obferve.  To  violate  this  rule, 
as  is  too  often  done  by  the  Englifh  ;  to  change 
the  Place,  and  fhift  the  Scene,  in  the  midft  of 
one  Act,  {hews  great  incorrectnefs,  and  deftroys 
the  whole  intention  of  the  divifion  of  a  Play  into 
Acts.  Mr.  Addifon's  Cato  is  remarkable,  be- 
yond moft  Englifh  Tragedies,  for  regularity  of 
conduct.  The  Author  has  limited  himfelf,  in 
time,  to  a  fingle  day ;  and  in  place,  has  main- 
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tained  the  moft  rigorous  Unity.    The  Scene  is  lect. 
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never  changed  ;  and  the  whole  action  pafles  in  <__^_1_, 
the  hall  of  Cato's  houfe,  at  Utica. 

In  general,  the  nearer  a  Poet  can  bring  the 
Dramatic  Reprefentation,  in  all  its  circum- 
ltances,  to  an  imitation  of  nature  and  real  life, 
the  imprellion  which  he  makes  on  us  will  always 
be  the  more  perfect.  Probability,  as  I  obferved 
at  the  beginning  of  the  lecture,  is  highly  efTen- 
tial  to  the  conduct  of  the  Tragic  Action,  and 
we  are  always  hurt  by  the  want  of  it.  It  is  this 
that,  makes  the  obfervance  of  the  Dramatic 
Unities  to  be  of  confequence,  as  far  as  they  can 
be  obferved,  without  facriflcing  more  material 
beauties.  It  is  not,  as  .has  been  fometimes  faid, 
that  by  the  prefervation  of  the  Unities  of  Time 
and  Place,  Spectators  are  deceived  into  a  belief 
of  the  reality  of  the  objects  which  are  fet  before 
them  on  the  Stage  ;  and  that,  when  thofe  Unities 
are  violated,  the  charm  is  broken,  and  they  dif- 
cover  the  whole  to  be  a  fiction.  No  fuch  decep- 
tion as  this  can  ever  be  accomplifhed.  No  one 
ever  imagines  himfelf  to  be  at  Athens,  or  Rome, 
when  a  Greek  or  Roman  mbjeet  is  prefentedon 
the  Stage.  He  knows  the  whole  to  be  an  imita- 
tion only  :  but  he  requires  that  imitation  to  be 
conducted  with  Ikill  and  verifimilitude.  His 
pleafure,  the  entertainment  which  he  expects, 
the  intereft  which  he  is  to  take  in  the  Story,  all 
depend  on  its  being  fo  conducted.  His  imagi- 
nation, therefore,  feeks  to  aid  the  imitation,  and 
to  reft  on  the  probability  j  and  the  Poet,  who 
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LECT.  ihocks  him  by  improbable  circumftances,  and 
v         ,  by  awkward,  unlkilful  imitation,  deprives  him  of 

his  pleafure,  and  leaves  him  hurt  and  difpleafed. 

This  is  the  whole  myftery  of  the  theatrical 

illufion. 
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TRAGEDY.  —  GREEK  —  FRENCH  —  ENGLISH 
TRAGEDY. 

TTaving  treated  of  the  Dramatic  Action  in  l  E  c  T. 

Tragedy,  I  proceed  next  to  treat  of  the    XLYI'  , 
Characters  mod  proper  to  be  exhibited.    It  has 
been  thought,  by  feveral  Critics,  that  the  na- 
ture of  Tragedy  requires  the  principal  perfon- 
ages  to  be  always  of  illuftrious  character,  and  of 
high  or  princely  rank  ;  whofe  misfortunes  and 
fufferings,  it  is  faid,  take  fafter  hold  of  the 
imagination,  and  imprefs  the  heart  more  forci- 
bly than  fimilar  events,  happening  to  perfons  in 
private  life.    But  this  is  more  fpecious  than 
folid.    It  is  refuted  by  fa6ts.    For  the  diftreffes 
of  Defdemona,  Monimia,  and  Belvidera,  inte- 
reft  us  as  deeply  as  if  they  had  been  princeffes 
or  queens.    The  dignity  of  Tragedy  does,  in- 
deed, require,  that  there  mould  be  nothing 
degrading  or  mean,  in  the  circumltances  of  the 
perfons  which  it  exhibits  j  but  it  requires  no- 
thing more.    Their  high  rank  may  render  the 

fpectacle 
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L  E  c  T.  fpeftacle  more  fplendid,  and  the  fubject  feem- 
i  ^J1'-'  mgty  of  more  importance,  but  conduces  very 
little  to  its  being  interefting  or  pathetic  ;  which 
depends  entirely  on  the  nature  of  the  Tale,  on 
the  art  of  the  Poet  in  conducting  it,  and  on  the 
fentiments  to  which  it  gives  occalion.  In  every 
rank  of  life,  the  relations  of  Father,  Hufband, 
Son,  Brother,  Lover,  or  Friend,  lay  the  foun- 
dation of  thofe  affecting  fltuations,  which  make 
man's  heart  feel  for  man. 

The  moral  characters  of  the  perfons  repre- 
fented,  are  of  much  greater  confequence  than 
the  external  circumftances  in  which  the  Poet 
places  them.    Nothing,  indeed,  in  the  conduct 
of  Tragedy,  demands  a  Poet's  attention  more, 
than  fo  to  defcribe  his  perfonages,  and  lb  to 
order  the  incidents  which  relate  to  them,  as 
fliall  leave  upon  the  Spectators,  impreffions  fa- 
vourable to  virtue,  and  to  the  adminiftration  of 
Providence.    It  is  not  neceffary,  for  this  end, 
that  poetical  juftice,  as  it  is  called,  fliould  be 
obferved  in  the  cataftrophe  of  the  Piece.  This 
has  been  long  exploded  from  Tragedy ;  the  end 
of  which  is,  to  affect  us  with  pity  for  the  vir- 
tuous in  diftrefs,  and  to  afford  a  probable  re- 
prefentation  of  the  Itate  of  human  life,  where 
calamities  often  befal  the  belt,  and  a  mixed  por- 
tion of  good  and  evil  is  appointed  for  all.  But, 
withal,  the  Author  mud  beware  of  fliockingour 
minds  with  fuch  reprefentations  of  life  as  tend 
to  raife  horror,  or  to  render  virtue  an  object  of 
averfion.    Though  innocent  perfons  fuffer,  their 
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fufferings  ought  to  be  attended  with  fuch  cir-  LECT, 
cumftances,  as  ihall  make  virtue  appear  amiable  ^J1'  , 
and  venerable  ;  and  mall  render  their  condition, 
on  the  whole,  preferable  to  that  of  bad  men, 
who  have  prevailed  againft  them.  The  flings, 
and  the  remorfe  of  guilt,  mull  ever  be  repre- 
fented  as  productive  of  greater  miferies,  than 
any  that  the  bad  can  bring  upon  the  good. 

Aristotle's  obfervations  on  the  characters 
proper  for  Tragedy,  are  very  judicious.  He  is 
of  opinion,  that  perfect  unmixed  characters, 
either  of  good  or  ill  men,  are  not  the  fitteft  td 
be  introduced.  The  dillreffes  of  the  one  being 
wholly  unmerited,  hurt  and  Ihock  us ;  and  the 
fufferings  of  the  other  occafion  no  pity.  Mixed 
characters,  fuch  as  in  fact  we  meet  with  in  the 
world,  afford  the  moft  proper  field  for  difplaying, 
without  any  bad  effect  on  morals,  the  viciffitudes 
of  life ;  and  they  intereft  us  the  more  deeply,  as 
they  difplay  emotions  and  paflions  which  we 
have  all  been  confcious  of.  When  fuch  perfons 
fall  into  diftrefs  through  the  vices  of  others,  the 
fubject  may  be  very  pathetic ;  but  it  is  always 
more  inftructive,  when  a  perfon  has  been  him- 
felf  the  caufe  of  his  misfortune,  and  when  his 
misfortune  is  occafioned  by  the  violence  of  paf- 
fion,  or  by  fome  weaknefs  incident  to  human 
nature.  Such  fubjects  both  difpofe  us  to  the 
deepeft  fympathy,  and  adminifter  ufeful  warn- 
ings to  us  for  our  own  conduct. 

Upon 
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L  E  c  T.  Upon  thefe  principles,  it  furprifes  me  that  the 
.  y^l.  ft°ry  of  GEdipus  lliould  have  been  fo  much  cele- 
brated by  all  the  Critics,  as  one  of  the  fitteft 
fubjects  for  Tragedy;  and  fo  often  brought 
upon  the  Stage,  not  by  Sophocles  only,  but  by 
Corneille  alfo,  and  Voltaire.  An  innocent  per- 
fon,  one,  in  the  main,  of  a  virtuous  character, 
through  no  crime  of  his  own,  nay  not  by  the 
vices  of  others,  but  through  mere  fatality  and 
blind  chance,  is  involved  in  the  greateft  of  all 
human  miferies.  In  a  cafual  rencounter  he  kills 
his  father,  without  knowing  him  ;  he  afterwards 
is  married  to  his  own  mother ;  and  difcovering 
himfelf  in  the  end  to  have  committed  both  parri- 
cide and  inceft,  he  becomes  frantic,  and  dies  in 
the  utmoft  mifery.  Such  a  fubject  excites  hor- 
ror rather  than  pity.  As  it  is  conducted  by 
Sophocles,  it  is  indeed  extremely  affecting  ;  but 
it  conveys  no  inftruction ;  it  awakens  in  the 
mind  no  tender  fympathy  ;  it  leaves  no  impref- 
lion  favourable  to  virtue  or  humanity. 

It  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  the  fubje6ls 
of  the  antient  Greek  Tragedies  were  too  often 
founded  on  mere  deftiny  and  inevitable  misfor- 
tunes. They  were  too  much  mixed  with  their 
tales  about  oracles,  and  the  vengeance  of  the 
Gods,  which  led  to  many  an  incident  fufficiently 
melancholy  and  tragical ;  but  rather  purely 
tragical,  than  ufeful  or  moral.  Hence,  both 
the  GEdipus's  of  Sophocles,  the  Iphigenia  in 
Aulis,  the  Hecuba  of  Euripides,  and  feveral  of 
the  like  kind.  In  the  courfe  of  the  Drama, 
10  many 
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many  moral  fentiments  occurred.  But  the  in- 
itru&ion,  which  the  Fable  of  the  Play  conveyed, 
feldom  was  any  more,  than  that  reverence  was 
owing  to  the  Gods,  and  fubmiflion  due  to  the 
decrees  of  Deftiny.  Modern  Tragedy  has 
aimed  at  a  higher  objedl,  by  becoming  more 
the  theatre  of  paffion  ;  pointing  out  to  men  the 
confequences  of  their  own  mifconduct ;  mowing 
the  direful  effects  which  ambition,  jealoufy, 
love,  refentment,  and  other  fuch  Itrong  emo- 
tions, when  mifguided,  or  left  unreftrained, 
produce  upon  human  life.  An  Othello,  hurried 
by  jjealoufy  to  murder  his  innocent  wife ;  a 
Jaffier,  enfnared  by  refentment  and  want,  to 
engage  in  a  confpiracy,  and  then  flung  with 
remorfe,  and  involved  in  ruin ;  a  Siffredi, 
through  the  deceit  which  he  employs  for  pub- 
lic-fpirited  ends,  bringing  deftruetion  on  all 
whom  he  loved  ;  a  Califta,  feduced  into  a  cri- 
minal intrigue,  which  overwhelms  herfelf,  her 
father,  and  all  her  friends  in  mifery ;  thefe,  and 
fuch  as  thefe,  are  the  examples  which  Tragedy 
now  difplays  to  public  view  j  and  by  means  of 
which,  it  inculcates  on  men  the  proper  govern- 
ment of  their  paffions. 

Of  all  the  paffions  which  furnilh  matter  to 
Tragedy,  that  which  has  moft  occupied  the 
Modern  Stage  is  Love.  To  the  Antient  Thea- 
tre, it  was  in  a  manner  wholly  unknown.  In 
few  of  their  Tragedies  is  it  ever  mentioned ;  and 
I  remember  no  more  than  one  which  turns  upon 
it,  the  Hippolitus  of  Euripides.  This  was  owing 
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L  E  c  T.  to  the  national  manners  of  the  Greeks,  and  to 
■  *_■  tnat  greater  Reparation  of  the  two  fexes  from 
one  another,  than  has  taken  place  in  modern 
times  ;  aided  too,  perhaps,  by  this  circumftance, 
that  no  female  actors  ever  appeared  on  the 
Antient  Stage.  But  though  no  reafon  appears 
for  the  total  exclufion  of  Love  from  the  The- 
atre, yet  with  what  juftice  or  propriety  it  has 
ufurped  fo  much  place,  as  to  be  in  a  manner 
the  fole  hinge  of  Modern  Tragedy,  may  be 
much  queftioned.  Voltaire,  who  is  no  lefs  emi- 
nent as  a  Critic  than  as  a  Poet,  declares  loudly 
and  ftrongly  againft  this  predominancy  of  Love, 
as  both  degrading  the  majefty,  and  confining 
the  natural  limits  of  Tragedy.  And  affuredly, 
the  mixing  of  it  perpetually  with  all  the  great 
and  folemn  revolutions  of  human  fortune  which 
belong  to  the  Tragic  Stage,  tends  to  give  Tra- 
gedy too  much  the  air  of  gallantry,  and  juvenile 
entertainment.  The  Athalie  of  Racine,  the 
Merope  of  Voltaire,  the  Douglas  of  Mr.  Home, 
are  fufficient  proofs,  that  without  any  affiftance 
from  Love,  the  Drama  is  capable  of  producing 
its  higheft  effects  upon  the  mind. 

This  feems  to  be  clear,  that  wherever  Love 
is  introduced  into  Tragedy,  it  ought  to  reign  in 
it,  and  to  give  rife  to  the  principal  action.  It 
ought  to  be  that  fort  of  Love  which  ponelTes  all 
the  force  and  majefty  of  paifion  j  and  which  oc- 
cafions  great  and  important  confequences.  For 
nothing  can  have  a  worfe  effect,  or  be  more 
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debating  to  Tragedy,  than,  together  with  the  lect, 
manly  and  heroic  pallions,  to  mingle  a  trifling  ,  XLVI"  , 
love  intrigue,  as  a  fort  of  feafoning  to  the  Play. 
The  bad  effects  of  this  are  fufficiently  confpi- 
cuous  both  in  the  Cato  of  Mr.  Addifon,  as  I  had 
occafion  before  to  remark,  and  in  the  Iphigenie 
of  Racine. 

After  a  Tragic  Poet  has  arranged  his  fubjectj/ 
and  chofen  his  perfonages,  the  next  thing  he 
mu ft  attend  to,  is  the  propriety  of  fentiments ; 
that  they  be  perfectly  fuited  to  the  characters 
ofthofe  perfons  to  whom  they  are  attributed, 
and  to  the  fituations  in  which  they  are  placed. 
The  neceffity  of  obferving  this  general  rule  is 
ib  obvious,  that  I  need  not  inlift  upon  it.  It  is 
principally  in  the  pathetic  parts,  that  both  the 
difficulty  and  the  importance  of  it  are  the 
greateft.  Tragedy  is  the  region  of  paffion.  We 
come  to  it,  expecting  to  be  moved  ;  and  let 
the  Poet  be  'ever  fo  judicious  in  his  conduct, 
moral  in  his  intentions,  and  elegant  in  his  Style, 
yet  if  he  fails  in  the  pathetic,  he  has  no  tragic 
merit,  we  return  cold  and  difappointed  from 
the  performance,  and  never  defire  to  meet  with 
it  more. 

To  paint  paffion  fo  truly  and  juftly  as  to  ftrike 
the  hearts  of  the  hearers  with  full  lympathy,  is 
a  prerogative  of  genius  given  to  few.  It  re- 
quires flrong  and  ardent  fenfibility  of  mind.  It 
requires  the  Author  to  have  the  power  of  en- 
voi,, iir.  x  tering 
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L  E  c  T.  tering  deeply  into  the  chara&ers  which  he 
,  X-tVI'  ,  draws;  of  becoming  for  a  moment  the  very 
perfon  whom  he  exhibits,  and  of  affuming  all 
his  feelings.  For,  as  I  have  often  had  occafion 
to  obferve,  there  is  no  poffibility  of  fpeaking 
properly  the  language  of  any  paffion,  without 
feeling  it ;  and  it  is  to  the  abfence  or  deadnefs 
of  real  emotion,  that  we  muft  afcribe  the  want 
of  fuccefs  in  fo  many  Tragic  Writers,  when 
they  attempt  being  pathetic. 

No  man,  for  inflance,  when  he  is  under  the 
ftrong  agitations  of  anger  or  grief,  or  any  fuch 
violent  paffion,  ever  thinks  of  defcribing  to 
another  what  his  feelings  at  that  time  are  ;  or 
of  telling  them  what  he  refembles.  This  never 
was,  and  never  will  be,  the  language  of  any 
perfon,  when  he  is  deeply  moved.  It  is  the 
language  of  one  who  defcribes  coolly  the  condi- 
tion of  that  perfon  to  another  ;  or  it  is  the  lan- 
guage of  the  paffion  ate  perfon  himfelf,  after  his 
emotion  has  fubfided,  relating  what  his  iitua- 
tion  was  in  the  moments  of  paffion.  Yet  this 
fort  of  fecondary  defcription  is  what  Tragic 
Poets  too  often  give  us,  inftead  of  the  native  and 
primary  language  of  paffion.  Thus,  in  Mr.  Addi- 
fon's  Cato,  when  Lucia  confeffes  to  Portius  her 
love  for  him,  but,  at  the  fame  time,  fwears  with 
the  greater!  folemnity,  that  in  the  prefent  fitua- 
tion  of  their  country  me  will  never  marry  him, 
Portius  receives  this  unexpected  fentence  with 
the  utmoft  aftonimment  and  grief  j  at  leaft  the 
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Poet  wants  to  make  us  believe  that  he  fo  received 
it.    How  does  he  exprefs  thefe  feelings  ? 

Fix'd  in  aftonifhment,  I  gaze  upon  thee, 
Like  one  juft  blalted  by  a  flroke  from  Heav'n, 
Who  pants  for  breath,  and  ftiffens  yet  alive- 
In  dreadful  looks  ;  a  monument  of  wrath. 

This  makes  his  whole  reply  to  Lucia.  Now  did 
any  perfon,  who  was  of  a  fudden  aftonilhed  and 
overwhelmed  with  forrow,  ever,  fince  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world,  exprefs  himfelf  in  this  man- 
ner ?  This  is  indeed  an  excellent  defcription  to 
be  given  us  by  another,  of  a  perfon  who  was  in 
fuch  a  fituation.  Nothing  would  have  been 
more  proper  for  a  by-ftander,  recounting  this 
conference,  than  to  have  faid, 

Fix'd  in  aftonifhment,  he  gaz'd  upon  her, 
Like  one  juft  blafted  by  a  ftroke  from  Heav'n, 
Who  pants  for  breath,  &c. 

But  the  perfon,  who  is  himfelf  concerned, 
fpeaks,  on  fuch  an  occafion,  in  a  very  different 
manner.  He  gives  vent  to  his  feelings  ;  he 
pleads  for  pity  ;  he  dwells  upon  the  caufe  of  his 
grief  and  aftonifhment ;  but  never  thinks  ofde- 
fcribing  his  own  perfon  and  looks,  and  mowing 
us,  by  a  fimile,  what  he  refembles.  Such  rcpre- 
fentations  of  paflions  are  no  better  in  Poetry, 
than  it  would  be  in  painting,  to  make  a  label 
ifT'ue  from  the  mouth  of  a  figure,  bidding  us  re- 
mark,  that  this  figure  rcprefents  an  aftonilhed, 
or  a  grieved  perfon. 

x  2  On 
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LxlviT*  ^N  *°me  otner  °ccafions,  when  Poets  do  not 
u.  -y-L>  employ  this  fort  of  defcriptive  language  in  paf- 
fion,  they  are  too  apt  to  run  into  forced  and  un- 
natural thoughts,  in  order  to  exaggerate  the 
feelings  of  perfons,  whom  they  would  paint  as 
very  ftrongly  moved.  When  Ofmyn,  in  the 
Mourning  Bride,  after  parting  with  Almeria, 
regrets  in  a  long  foliloquy,  that  his  eyes  only  lee 
objects,  that  are  prefent,  and  cannot  fee  Almeria 
after  file  is  gone  ;  when  Jane  Shore,  in  Mr. 
Rowe's  Tragedy,  on  meeting  with  her  hufband^ 
in  her  extreme  diftrefs,  and  finding  that  he  had 
forgiven  her,  calls  on  the  rains  to  give  her  their 
drops,  and  the  fprings  to  give  her  their  ftreams, 
that  (he  may  never  want  a  fupply  of  tears;  in 
fuch  paflTages,  we  fee  very  plainly  that  it  is 
neither  Ofmyn,  nor  Jane  Shore,  that  fpeak ; 
but  the  Poet  himfelf  in  his  own  perfon,  who,  in- 
Head  of  afiuming  the  feelings  of  thofe  whom  he 
means  to  exhibit,  and  fpeaking  as  they  would 
have  done  in  fuch  lituations,  is  {training  his 
fancy,  and  fpurring  up  his  genius  to  fay  lome- 
tliing  that  mall  be  uncommonly  ftrong  and 
lively. 

If  we  attend  to  the  language  that  is  fpoken 
by  perfons  under  the  influence  of  real  paflion, 
we  (hall  find  it  always  plain  and  limple  ;  abound- 
ing indeed  with  thofe  figures  which  exprefs  a 
difturbed  and  impetuous  Hate  of  mind,  fuch  as 
interrogations,  exclamations,  and  apoftrophes ; 
but  never  employing  thofe  which  belong  to  the 
mere  embellilhment  and  parade  of  Speech.  We 
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never  meet  with  any  fubtilty  or  refinement,  in  l  e  c  t. 
the  fentiments  of  real  paffion.    The  thoughts  xlvi. 
which  pafiion  fuggells,  are  always  plain  and  ' 
obvious  ones,  arifing  directly  from  its  object. 
Paffion  never  reafons,  nor  fpeculates,  till  its 
ardour  begins  to  cool.    It  never  leads  to  long 
difcourfe  or  declamation.    On  the  contrary,  it 
exprefies  itfelf  moll  commonly  in  fhort,  broken, 
and   interrupted  Speeches;   correfponding  to 
the  violent   and   defultory  emotions  of  the 
mind. 

When  we  examine  the  French  Tragedians  by 
thefe  principles,  which  feem  clearly  founded  in 
nature,  we  find  them  often  deficient.  Though  in 
many  parts  of  Tragic  Compofition.,  they  have 
great  merit ;  though  in  exciting  foft  and  tender 
emotions,  fome  of  them  are  very  fuccefsful ;  yet 
in  the  high  and  ftrong  pathetic,  they  generally ' 
fail.  Their  paffionate  Speeches  too  often  run 
into  long  declamation.  There  is  too  much  rea- 
foning  and  refinement  ;  too  much  pomp  and 
ftudied  beauty  in  them.  They  rather  convey  a 
feeble  impreffion  of  paflion,  than  awaken  any 
ftrong  fympathy  in  the  Reader's  mind. 

Sophocles  and  Euripides  are  much  more  fuc* 
cefsful  in  this  part  of  Compofition.  In  their  pa- 
thetic fcenes,  we  find  no  unnatural  refinement ; 
no  exaggerated  thoughts.  They  fet  before  us 
the  plain  and  direct  feelings  of  nature,  in  Ample 
expreflive  language;  and  therefore,  on  great 
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LEC  T.  occafions,theyfeldomfailoftonchinff  the  heart*. 

"VT  VT       mi  . 

This  too  is  Shakefpeare's  great  excellency  ;  and 
to  this  it  is  principally  owing,  that  his  dramatic 
productions,  notwithftanding  their  many  im- 
perfections, have  been  lb  long  the  favourites  of 
the  Public.    He  is  more  faithful  to  the  true 
language  of  nature,  in  the  midft  of  paffion,  than 
any  Writer.    He  gives  us  this  language,  una- 
dulterated by  art ;  and  more  instances  of  it  can 
be  quoted  from  him  than  from  all  other  Tragic 
Poets  taken  together.    I  {hall  refer  only  to  that- 
admirable  fcene  in  Macbeth,  where  Macduff 
receives  the  account  of  his  wife  and  all  his  chil- 
dren being  flaughtered  in  his  abfence.  The 
emotions,  firft  of  grief,  and  then  of  the  moft 
fierce  refentment  riling  againft  Macbeth,  are 
painted  in  fuch  a  manner  that  there  is  no  heart 
but  rnufl  feel  them,  and  no  fancy  can  conceive 
any  thing  more  exprcffive  of  Nature. 

"With  regard  to  moral  fentiments  and  reflec- 
tions in  Tragedies,  it  is  clear  that  they  muft  mi 


*  Nothing,  for  inftacce,  can  be  more  touching  and  pathetic 
than  the  addrefs  which  Medea,  in  Euripides,  makes  to  her 
children,  when  me  had  formed  the  refolution  of  putting  them 
to  death  :  and  nothing  more  natural,  than  the  conflict  which  me; 
is  defcribed  as  fufiering  within  herfelf  on  that  occafiori  : 

'A»,  «m*  Ti  ^a,au  ;  x.a,%lix  yc.q  o»%ET«f 

Tvvouki;,  ojLtfxa.  $«i5gov  wj  eiSov  texvuv 

'Qvk  k'i  Suyai/xw.    xx,l^i~u  PsXaffHtiiii  Sec. 

Eun.  Med.  L.  1040. 
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recur  too  often.  They  lofe  their  effect,  when  lect. 
unfeafonably  crowded.  They  render  the  Play  J^^L, 
pedantic  and  declamatory.  This  is  remarkably 
the  cafe  with  thofe  Latin  Tragedies  which  go 
under  the  name  of  Seneca,  which  are  little  more 
than  a  collection  of  declamations  and  moral 
fentences,  wrought  up  with  a  quaint  brilliancy, 
which  tinted  the  prevailing  tafte  of  that  age. 

I  am  not,  however,  of  opinion,  that  moral 
jefleclions  ought  to  be  altogether  omitted  in 
Tragedies.  When  properly  introduced,  they 
give  dignity  to  the  Compofition,  and,  on  many 
occafions,  they  are  extremely  natural.  When 
Perfons  are  under  any  uncommon  diftrefs,  when 
they  are  beholding  in  others,  or  experiencing 
in  themfelves,  the  viciffitudes  of  human  fortune  ; 
indeed,  when  they  are  placed  in  any  of  the 
great  and  trying  fituations  of  life,  ferious  and 
moral  reflections  naturally  occur  to  them,  whe- 
ther they  be  perfons  of  much  virtue  or  not. 
Almoft  every  human  being  is,  on  fuch  occa- 
fions, difpoled  to  be  ferious.  It  is  then  the 
natural  tone  of  the  mind  ;  and  therefore  no 
Tragic  poet  mould  omit  fuch  proper  opportuni- 
ties, when  they  occur,  for  favouring  the  inte- 
rests of  virtue.  Cardinal  Wolfey's  foliloquy 
upon  his  fall,  for  inftance,  in  Shakefpeare,  when 
he  bids  a  long  farewell  to  all  his  greatnefs,  and 
the  advices  which  he  afterwards  gives  to  Crom- 
well, are,  in  his  utuation  extremely  natural  ; 
touch  and  pleafe  all  Readers ;  and  are  at  once 
inftructive  and  affecting.    Much  of  the  merit 

x  4  of 
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1  xlviT'  °f  Mr*  Addn°n's  Cato  depends  upon  that  moral 
^_^i_>  turn  of  thought  which  diftinguilhes  it.  I  have 
had  occafion,  both  in  this  Lecture  and  in  the 
preceding  one,  to  take  notice  of  fomc  of  its  de- 
fers; and  certainly  neither  for  warmth  of 
paffion  nor  proper  conduct  of  the  plot,  is  it 
at  all  eminent.  It  does  not,  however,  follow, 
that  it  is  destitute  of  merit.  For,  by  the  purity 
and  beauty  of  the  language,  by  the  dignity  of 
Cato's  character,  by  that  ardour  of  public  fpirit, 
and  thofe  virtuous  fentiments  of  which  it  is  full, 
it  has  always  commanded  high  regard  ;  and  has, 
both  in  our  own  country  and  among  foreigners, 
acquired  no  fmall  reputation. 

The  Style  and  Verfification  of  Tragedy  ought 
to  be  free,  eafy,  and  varied.  Our  blank  verfe 
is  happily  fuited  to  this  purpofe.  It  has  fuffi- 
cient  majefty  for  rauing  the  Style ;  it  can  de- 
fcend  to  the  fimple  and  familiar  ;  it  is  fufcepti- 
ble  of  great  variety  of  cadence  ;  and  is  quite 
free  from  the  conflraintand  monotony  of  rhyme. 
Por  monotony  is,  above  all  things,  to  be  avoided 
by  a  . Tragic  Poet.  If  he  maintains  every  where 
the  fame  ftatelinefs  of  Style,  if  he  uniformly 
keeps  up  the  fame  run  of  meafure  and  harmony 
in  his  Verfe,  he  cannot  fail  of  becoming  iniipid. 
He  mould  not  indeed  fink  into  flat  and  carelefs 
lines  ;  his  Style  fliould  always  have  force  and 
dignity,  but  not  the  uniform  dignity  of  Epic 
Poetry.  It  mould  affume  that  brilknefs  and 
cafe  which  is  fuited  to  the  freedom  of  dialogue, 
and  the  fluctuations  of  palTion. 

One 
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One  of  the  greateft  misfortunes  of  the  French 
Tragedy  is,  its  being  always  written  in  rhyme. 
The  nature  of  the  French  language,  indeed,  re- 
quires this,  in  order  to  diftinguim  the  Style  from 
mere  Profe.  But  it  fetters  the  freedom  of  the 
Tragic  Dialogue,  fills  it  with  a  languid  mono- 
tony, and  is,  in  a  manner,  fatal  to  the  high 
strength  and  power  of  paflion.  Voltaire  main- 
tains, that  the  difficulty  of  compofing  in  French 
Rhyme,  is  one  great  caufe  of  the  pleafure  which 
the  Audience  receives  from  the  Compofition. 
Tragedy  would  be  ruined,  fays  he,  if  we  were 
to  write  it  in  Blank  Verfe  ;  take  away  the  diffi- 
culty, and  you  take  away  the  whole  merit.  A 
ftrange  idea  !  as  if  the  entertainment  of  the  Au- 
dience arofe,  not  from  the  emotions  which  the 
Poet  is  fuccefsful  in  awakening,  but  from  a  re- 
flection on  the  toil  which  he  endured  in  his 
clofet,  from  afforting  male  and  female  Rhymes. 
With  regard  to  thofe  fplendid  comparifons  in 
Rhyme,  and  firings  of  couplets,  with  which  it 
was,  fome  time  ago,  fafhionable  for  our  Englifh 
Poets  to  conclude,  not  only  every  act  of  a 
Tragedy,  but  fometimes  alio  the  moft  inte- 
resting Scenes,  nothing  need  be  faid,  but 
that  they  were  the  moft  perfect  barbarifms ; 
childifh  ornaments,  introduced  to  pleafe  a  falfe 
tafte  in  the  Audience;  and  now  univerfally  laid 
afide. 

Having  thus  treated  of  all  the  different  parts 
of  Tragedy,  I  fhall  conclude  the  fubject,  with 
a  fhort  view  of  the  Greek,  the  French,  and  the 

Englim. 
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L  E  c  T.  Englifh  Stage,  and  with  obfervations  on  the 
.        '_■  principal  Writers. 

Most  of  the  diftinguiihing  characters  of  the 
Greek  Tragedy  have  been  already  occafionally 
mentioned.  It  was  embelliftied  with  the  Lyric 
Poetry  of  the  Chorus,  of  the  origin  of  which, 
and  of  the  advantages  and  difadvantages  attend- 
ing it,  I  treated  fully  in  the  preceding  Lecture. 
The  Plot  was  always  exceedingly  fimple.  It 
admitted  of  few  incidents.  It  was  conducted, 
with  a  very  exact  regard  to  the  unities  of  action, 
time,  and  place.  Machinery,  or  the  interven- 
tion of  the  Gods,  was  employed;  and,  which  is 
very  faulty,  the  final  unravelling  fometimes 
made  to  turn  upon  it.  Love,  except  in  one  or 
two  inftances,  was  never  admitted  into  the 
Greek  Tragedy.  Their  fubjects  were  often 
founded  on  deftiny,  or  inevitable  misfortunes. 
A  vein  of  religious  and  moral  fentiment  always 
runs  through  them  ;  but  they  made  lefs  ufe  than 
the  Moderns  of  the  combat  of  the  paffions,  and 
of  the  diftreffes  which  our  pafiions  bring  upon 
us.  Their  Plots  were  all  taken  from  the  antient 
traditionary  ftories  of  their  own  nations.  Her- 
cules furnimes  matter  for  two  Tragedies.  The 
hiftory  of  CEdipus,  King  of  Thebes,  and  his  un- 
fortunate family,  for  fix.  The  war  of  Troy, 
with  its  confequences,  for  no  fewer  than  feven- 
teen.  There  is  only  one  of  later  date  than  this  ; 
which  is  the  Perfe,  or  expedition  of  Xerxes,  by 
./Efchylus. 


JESCHYLUS 
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^Eschylus  is  the  Father  of  the  Greek  Tra- 
gedy, and  exhibits  both  the  beauties,  and  the 
defects,  of  an  early  original  Writer.  He  is  bold, 
nervous,  and  animated;  but  very  obfcure  and 
difficult  to  be  underftood  ;  partly  by  reafon  of 
the  incorrect  ftate  in  which  we  have  his  works 
(they  having  fullered  more  by  time,  than  any 
of  the  Antient  Tragedians),  and  partly  on  ac-* 
count  of  the  nature  of  his  Style,  which  is 
crowded  with  metaphors,  often  harfii  and  tu- 
mid. He  abounds  with  martial  ideas  and  de- 
fcriptions.  He  has  much  fire  and  elevation  ; 
lefs -of  tendemefs,  than  of  force.  He  delights 
in  the  marvellous.  The  Ghoft  of  Darius  in  the 
Perfae,  the  Infpiration  of  CalTandrain  Agamem- 
non, and  the  Songs  of  the  Furies  in  the  Eume- 
nides,  are  beautiful  in  their  kind,  and  ftrongly 
expreffive  of  his  genius. 

Sophocles  is  the  moft  mafterly  of  the  three 
Greek  Tragedians  ;  the  moft  correct  in  the  con- 
duct of  his  fubjects  ;  the  moft  juft  and  fublime 
in  his  fentiments.  He  is  eminent  for  his  de- 
fcriptive  talent.  The  relation  of  the  death  of 
CEdipus,  in  his  QEdipus  Coloneus,  and  of  the 
death  of  Ha2mon  and  Antigone,  in  his  Antigone, 
are  perfect  patterns  of  defcription  to  Tragic 
Poets.  Euripides  is  efteemed  more  tender  than 
Sophocles  ;  and  he  is  fuller  of  moral  fentiments. 
J5ut,  in  the  conduct  of  his  plays,  he  is  more  in- 
correct and  negligent ;  his  expofitions,  or  open- 
ings of  the  fubjcct,  are  made  in  a  lefs  artful 
manner  j  and  the  Songs  of  his  Chorus,  though 

remarkably 
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lect.  remarkably  poetical,  have,  commonly,  lefs  con- 
xlvi.  ne&ion  with  the  main  action,  than  thofe  of 
Sophocles.  Both  Euripides  and  Sophocles,  how- 
ever,  haye  very  high  meritoas  Tragic  Poets. 
They  are  elegant  and  beautiful  in  their  Style  ; 
jufl,  for  the  moft  part,  in  their  thoughts  ;  they 
fpeak  with  the  voice  of  nature ;  and,  making 
allowance  for  the  difference  of  antient  and  mo- 
dern ideas,  in  the  midft  of  all  their  fimplicity, 
they  are  touching  and  interefting. 

The  circumftances  of  theatrical  reprefenta- 
tion  on  the  ftages  of  Greece  and  Rome,  were, 
in  feveral  relpects,  very  lingular,  and  widely 
different  from  what  obtains  among  us.  Not 
only  were  the  Songs  of  the  Chorus  accompanied 
with  inftrumental  mufic,  but  as  the  Abbe  de  Bos, 
in  his  Reflections  on  Poetry  and  Painting,  has 
proved,  with  much  curious  erudition,  the  dia- 
logue part  had  alfo  a  modulation  of  its  own, 
which  was  capable  of  being  fet  to  notes  ;  it  was 
carried  on  in  a  fort  of  recitative  between  the 
actors,  and  was  fupported  by  inftruments.  He 
has  farther  attempted  to  prove,  but  the  proof 
feems  more  incomplete,  thatonfome  occafions, 
on  the  Roman  ftage,  the  pronouncing  and  ges- 
ticulating parts  were  divided ;  that  one  actor 
Ipoke,  and  another  performed  the  geftures  and 
motions  correfponding  to  what  the  firft  faid. 
The  actors  in  Tragedy  wore  a  long  robe,  called 
Syrma,  which  flowed  upon  the  Stage.  They 
were  raifed  upon  Cothurni,  which  rendered 
their  flature  uncommonly  high  j  and  they  always 

i i  played 
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played  in  mafques.  Thefe  mafques  were  like  lect. 
helmets,  which  covered  the  whole  head ;  the  XLVL  , 
mouths  of  them  were  fo  contrived  as  to  give  an 
artificial  found  to  the  voice,  in  order  to  make  it 
be  heard  over  their  vaft  theatres  ;  and  the  vifage 
Was  To  formed  and  painted,  as  to  fuit  the  age, 
characters,  or  difpofitions  of  the  perfons  repre- 
fented.  When,  during  the  courfe  of  one  Scene, 
different  emotions  were  to  appear  in  the  fame 
perfon,  the  mafque  is  faid  to  have  been  fo 
painted,  that  the  Actor,  by  turning  one  or  other 
profile  of  his  face  to  the  Spectators,  expreffed 
the  change  of  the  fltuation.  This,  however, 
was  a  contrivance  attended  with  many  difad- 
vantages.  The  mafque  mult  have  deprived  the 
fpectators  of  all  the  pleafure  which  arifes  from* 
the  natural  animated  exprelfion  of  the  eye,  and 
the  countenance  ;  and,  joined  with  the  other 
circumftanc.es  which  I  have  mentioned,  is  apt 
to  give  us  but  an  unfavourable  idea  of  the 
dramatic  reprefentations  of  the  Antients.  In 
defence  of  them  it  muft,  at  the  fame  time,  be 
remembered,  that  their  theatres  were  vaftly 
more  extenfive  in  the  area  than  ours,  and  filled 
with  immenfe  crowds.  They  were  always  un- 
covered, and  expofed  to  the  open  air.  The 
actors  were  beheld  at  a  much  greater  diftance, 
and  of  courfe  much  more  imperfectly  by  the 
bulk  of  the  Spectators,  which  both  rendered 
their  looks  of  lefs  confequence,  and  might  make 
it  in  fome  degree  neceifary  that  their  features 
fhould  be  exaggerated,  the  found  of  their  voices 
enlarged,  and  their  whole  appearance  magnified 

beyond 
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L  E  c  T.  beyond  the  life,  in  order  to  make  the  ftrong-er 

XL  VI      .  s 
-„■■*_■  nnpreffion.     It  is  certain,  that,  as  dramatic 

Spectacles  were  the  favourite  entertainments  of 

the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  attention  given  to 

their  proper  exhibition,  and  the  magnificence  of 

the  apparatus  beftowed  on  their  theatres,  far 

exceeded  any  thing  that  has  been  attempted  in 

modern  ages. 

In  the  Compositions  of  fome  of  the  French 
Dramatic  Writers,  particularly  Corneille,  Racine, 
and  Voltaire,  Tragedy  has  appeared  with  much 
lullre  and  dignity.  They  mull  be  allowed  to  have 
improved  upon  the  Antients,  in  introducing 
more  incidents,  a  greater  variety  of  paflions,  a 
fuller  difplay  of  characters,  and  in  rendering  the 
fubject  thereby  more  interefling.  They  have 
ltudied  to  imitate  the  antient  models  in  regu- 
larity of  conduct..  They  are  attentive  to  all  the 
unities,  and  to  all  the  decorums  of  fentiment  and 
morality;  and  their  Style  is,  generally, very  poeti- 
cal and  elegant.  What  an  Englifli  tafte  is  mod 
apt  to  cenfure,  in  them,  is  the  want  of  fervour, 
ftrength,  and  the  natural  language  of  pafTion. 
There  is  often  too  much  converfation  in  their 
pieces,  inftead  of  action.  They  are  too  decla- 
matory, as  was'  before  obferved,  when  they 
ihould  be  paffionate ;  too  refined,  when  they 
fhould  be  fimple.  Voltaire  freely  acknowledges 
thefe  defects  of  the  French  Theatre.  He  admits, 
that  their  beft  Tragedies  do  not  make  a  fufficient 
imprefiion  on  the  heart ;  that  the  gallantry 
which  reigns  in  them,  and  the  long  fine-fpun 

dialogue 
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dialogue  with  which  they  over-abound,  frequently  LECT. 
fpread  a  languor  over  them ;  that  the  Authors  ._XLVL _f 
feemed  to  be  afraid  of  being  too  tragic  ;  and 
very  candidly  gives  it  as  his  judgment,  that  an 
union  of  the  vehemence  and  the  action,  which 
charaeterife  the  Englim  Theatre,  with  the  cor- 
reelnels  and  decorum  of  the  French  Theatre, 
would  be  necellary  to  form  a  perfect  Tragedy. 

Corneille,  who  is  properly  the  Father  of 
French  Tragedy,  is  diftinguiihed  by  the  majefty 
and  grandeur  of  his  fentiments,  and  the  fruitful- 
nefs  of  his  imagination.  His  genius  was  un- 
queftionably  very  rich,  but  feemed  more  turned 
towards  the  Epic  than  the  Tragic  vein  ;  for,  in 
general,  he  is  magnificent  and  fplendid,  rather 
than  tender  and  touching.  He  is  the  raoft  de- 
clamatory of  all  the  French  Tragedians.  He 
united  the  copioufnefs  of  Dryden  with  the  fire 
of  Lucan,  and  he  refembles  them  alfo  in  their 
faults;  in  their  extravagance  and  impetuofity. 
He  has  compofed  a  great  number  of  Tragedies, 
very  unequal  in  their  merit.  His  beft  and  molt 
efteemed  pieces,  are  the  Cid,  Horace,  Polyeu6te, 
and  Cinna. 

Racine,  as  a  Tragic  Poet,  is  much  fuperior  to 
Corneille.  He  wanted  the  copioufnefs  and 
grandeur  of  Corneille's  imagination  ;  but  is  free 
from  his  bombafl,  and  excels  him  greatly  in  ten- 
dernefs.  Few  Poets,  indeed,  are  more  tender 
and  moving  than  Racine.  His  Phaedra,  his  An- 
dromaque,  his  Athalie,  and  his  Mithridate,  are 

excellent 
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L  E  C  T.  excellent  dramatic  performances,  and  do  no  fmaH 
^_  -t_  *_,  honour  to  the  French  Stage.  His  language  and 
verfification  are  uncommonly  beautiful.  Of  all 
the  French  Authors,  he  appears  to  me  to  have 
mod  excelled  in  Poetical  Style  ;  to  have  ma- 
naged their  Rhyme  with  the  greateft  advantage 
and  facility,  and  to  have  given  it  the  moft  com- 
plete harmony.  Voltaire  has,  again  and  again, 
pronounced  Racine's  Athalie  to  be  the  "  Chef 
"  d'Oeuvre"  of  the  French  Stage.  It  is  alto- 
gether a  facred  drama,  and  owes  much  of  its 
elevation  to  the  Majelly  of  Religion  ;  but  it  is 
lefs  tender  and  interelting  than  Andromaque. 
Racine  has  formed  two  of  his  plays  upon  plans 
of  Euripides.  In  the  Phaedra  he  is  extremely 
fuccefsful,  but  not  fo,  in  my  opinion,  in  the 
Iphigenie ;  where  he  has  degraded  the  anticnt 
characters,  by  unfeafonable  gallantry.  Achilles 
is  a  French  Lover  j  and  Eriphile,  a  modern 
Lady  *. 

Voltaire, 


*  The  chara tiers  of  Corneille  and  Racine  are  happily  con- 
trafted  with  each  other,  in  the  following  beautiful  lines  of  a 
French  Poet,  which  will  gratify  fevcral  readers : 

Corneille. 
Ilium  nobilibus  majeftas  evchit  alis 
Vertice  tangentem  nubis  :  llant  ordine  longo 
Magnanimi  circum  heroes,  fulgentibus  omnes 
Induti  trabeis  ;  Polyeuftus,  Cinna,  Seleucus, 
Et  Cidus,  et  rugis  fignatus  Horatius  ora. 

Racine. 

Hunc  circumvolitat  penna  alludente  Cupiclo, 

Vincla  triumphatis  infternens  florea  fcenis  : 

*  Colligit 
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Voltaire,  in  feveral  of  his  Tragedies,  is  in-  L  £  c  T. 

XLVI 

tenor  to  none  of  his  predecelTors.    In  one  great  ,     ^  '  r 
article,  he  has  outdone  them  all,  in  the  delicate 
and  interefling  fituations  which  he  has  contrived 
to  introduce.    In  thefe  lies  his  chief  ftrength. 
He  is  not,  indeed,  exempt  from  the  defects 


Colligit  hxc  mollis  genius,  levibufque  catenis 
Herbas  ftringit  dociles,  Pyrrhofque,  Titofque, 
Pelidafque  ac  Hippolytos,  qui  fponte  fequuntur 
Servitium,  facilefque  ferunt  in  vincula  palmas. 
Ingentes  nimirum  animos  Cornelius  ingens, 
_Et  quales  habet  ipfe,  fuis  heroibus  afflat 
Subbmes  fenfus ;  vox  olli  mafcula,  magnum,  os, 
Nec  mortale  fonans.    Rapido  fluit  impete  vena, 
Vena  Sophocleis  non  inficianda  fluentis. 
Racinius  Gallis  haud  vifos  ante  theatris 
Mollior  ingenio  teneros  induxit  amores. 
Magnanimos  quamvis  fenfus  fub  peftore  verfet 
Agrippina,  licet  Romano  robore  Burrhus 
Polleat,  et  magni  generofa  fuperbia  Pori 
Non  femel  eniteat,  tamen  efle  ad  mollia  natum 
Credideris  vatem  ;  vox  olli  mellea,  lenis 
Spiritus  eft  }  non  ille  animis  vim  concitus  infert, 
At  ccccos  animorum  aditus  rimatur,  et  imis 
Mentibus  occultos,  fyren  penetrabilis,  iftus 
Infinuans,  palpando  ferit,  beditque  placendcu 
Vena  fluit  facili  non  intermifla  nitore,  <\ 
Nec  rapidos  femper  volvit  cum  murmure  fludus, 
Agmine  fed  leni  fluitat.    Seu  gramina  lambit 
Rivulus,  et  cceco  per  prata  virentia  lapfu, 
Aufugiens,  tacita  fluit  indeprenfus  arena  ; 
Flore  micant  ripae  illimes  ;  hue  vulgus  amantum 
Convolat,  et  lac^mis  auget  rivalibus  undas  : 
Singultus  undae  refcrunt,  gemitufque  fonoros 
Ingeminant,  molli  gemitus  imitante  fufurro. 

Templum  Tragccdix,  per  Fit.  Marsy, 
i  Societate  Jefu. 
VOL.  IH.  y  0f 
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l  E  c  T.  of  the  other  French  Tragedians,  of  wanting 
t_XLVL  i  force,  and  of  being  fometimes  too  long  and  de- 
clamatory in  his  fpeeches  ;  but  his  characters  are 
drawn  with  fpirit,  his  events  are  linking,  and  in 
his  fentiments  there  is  much  elevation.  His 
Zayre,  Alzire,  Merope,  and  Orphan  of  China, 
are  four  capital  Tragedies,  and  deferve  the  higher! 
praife.  What  one  might  perhaps  not  expect, 
Voltaire  is,  in  the  ftrain  of  his  fentiments,  the 
molt  religious,  and  the  molt  moral,  of  all  Tragic 
Poets. 

Though  the  mufical  Dramas  of  Metaftafio 
fulfil  not  the  character  of  juft  and  regular 
Tragedies,  they  approach  however  fo  near  to 
it,  and  poflbfs  lb  much  merit,  that  it  would  be 
iinjuft  to  pafs  them  over  without  notice.  For 
the  elegance  of  Style,  the  charms  of  Lyric 
Poetry,  and  the  beauties  of  fentiment,  they  are 
eminent.  They  abound  in  well-contrived  and 
interefting  fituations.  The  Dialogue,  by  its 
clofenefs  and  rapidity,  carries  a  confiderable 
refemblance  to  that  of  the  Antient  Greek 
Tragedies ;  and  is  both  more  animated  and 
more  natural,  than  the  long  declamation  of  the 
French  Theatre.  But  the  fhortnefs  of  the 
feveral  Dramas,  and  the  intermixture  of  fo 
much  Lyric  Poetry  as  belongs  to  this  fort  of 
Compofition,  often  occafions  the  courfe  of  the 
incidents  to  be  hurried  on  too  quickly,  and  pre- 
vents that  confiftent  difplay  of  characters,  and 
that  full  preparation  of  events,  which  are  necef- 
fary  to  give  a  proper  verilimilitude  to  Tragedy. 

It 
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It  only  now  remains  to  fpeak  of  the  Hate  of  l  e  c  t. 
Tragedy  in  Great  Britain  ;  the  general  character  ,  ^^'^ 
of  which  is,  that  it  is  more  animated  and  paf- 
iionate  than  French  Tragedy,  but  more  irregu- 
lar and  incorrect,  and  lei's  attentive  to  decorum 
and  to  elegance.  The  pathetic,  it  miifl  always 
be  remembered,  is  the  foul  of  Tragedy.  The 
Englifh,  therefore,  mufl  be  allowed  to  have 
aimed  at  the  high  ell  fpecies  of  excellence; 
though,  in  the  execution,  they  have  not  always 
joined  the  other  beauties  that  ought  to  accom- 
pany the  pathetic. 

The  firft  object  which  prefents  itfelf  to  us  on 
the  Englifh  Theatre,  is  the  great  Shakefpeare. 
Great  he  may  be  juftly  called,  as  the  extent  and 
force  of  his  natural  genius,  both  for  Tragedy 
and  Comedy,  are  altogether  unrivalled  *.  But, 


*  The  chara&er  which  Dryden  has  drawn  of  Shakefpeare  is 
not  only  juft,  but  uncommonly  elegant  and  happy.  "  He  was 
u  the  man,  who,  of  all  modern,  and  perhaps  antient  Poets,  had 
a  the  largeft  and  moft  comprehenfive  foul.  All  the  images  of 
**  Nature  were  ftill  prefent  to  him,  and  he  drew  them  not 
"  laborioufly,  but  luckily.  When  he  defcribes  any  thing,  you 
"  more  than  fee  it ;  you  feel  it  too.  They  who  accufe  him  of 
**  wanting  learning,  give  him  the  greateft  commendation.  He 
a  was  naturally  learned.  He  needed  not  the  Spe&acles  of 
u  Books  to  read  Nature.  He  looked  inward,  and  found  her 
**  there.  I  cannot  fay  he  is  every  where  alike.  Were  he  fo, 
"  I  mould  do  him  injury  to  compare  him  to  the  greateft  of 
"  mankind.  He  is  many  times  flat  and  infipid ;  his  comic  wit 
H  degenerating  into  clenches;  his  ferious  fwelling  into  bombaft. 
"  But  he  i3  always  great,  when  fome  great  occafion  is  pre- 
**  fented  to  him,"         Dryden's  Eflay  of  Dramatic  Poetry. 

y  2  at 
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L  E  c  T.  at  the  fame  time,  it  is  genius  (hooting  wild ; 

t-XLTVI'_-  deficient  in  juft  tafte,  and  altogether  unaflifted 
by  knowledge  or  art.  Long  has  he  been  idolifed 
by  the  Britifti  nation  ;  much  has  been  faid,  and 
much  has  been  written  concerning  him ;  Criti- 
cifm  has  been  drawn  to  the  very  dregs,  in  com- 
mentaries upon  his  words  and  witticifms ;  and 
yet  it  remains,  to  this  day,  in  doubt,  whether 
his  beauties,  or  his  faults,  be  greateft.  Admira- 
ble fcenes,  and  pafiages,  without  number,  there 
are  in  his  Plays ;  pafiages  beyond  what  are  to 
be  found  in  any  other  Dramatic  Writer;  but 
there  is  hardly  any  one  of  his  Plays  which  can 
be  called  altogether  a  good  one,  or  which  can 
be  read  with  uninterrupted  pleafure  from  be- 
ginning to  end.  Befides  extreme  irregularities 
in  conduct,  and  grotefque  mixtures  of  ferious 
and  comic  in  one  piece,  we  are  often  interrupted 
by  unnatural  thoughts,  harfh  exprefiions,  a  cer- 
tain obfcure  bombaft,  and  a  play  upon  words, 
which  he  is  fond  of  purfuing ;  and  thefe  inter- 
ruptions to  our  pleafure  too  frequently  occur, 
on  occafions  when  we  would  leaft  wifli  to  meet 
with  them.  All  thele  faults,  however,  Shake- 
fpeare  redeems  by  two  of  the  greateft  excel- 
lencies which  any  Tragic  Poet  can  pofiefs ;  his 
lively  and  diverfified  paintings  of  character ;  his 
ftrong  and  natural  exprefiions  of  pafiion.  Thefe 
are  his  two  chief  virtues;  on  thefe  his  merit 
refts.  Notwithstanding  his  many  abfurdities, 
all  the  while  we  are  reading  his  Plays,  we  find 
ourfelves  in  the  midft  of  our  fellows ;  we  meet 
with  men,  vulgar  perhaps  in  their  manners, 

coarfe 
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coarfe  or  harlli  in  their  fentiments,  but  ftill  they  L 
are  men ;  they  fpeak  with  human  voices,  and 
Are  actuated  by  human  paffions ;  we  are  in- 
terested in  what  they  fay  or  do,  becaule  we  feel 
that  they  are  of  the  fame  nature  with  ourfelves. 
It  is  therefore  no  matter  of  wonder,  that  from 
the  more  polifhed  and  regular,  but  more  cold 
and  artificial  performances  of  other  Poets,  the 
Public  Ihould  return  with  pleafure  to  fuch  warm 
and  genuine  reprefentations  of  human  nature. 
Shakefpeare  poffeifes  likewife  the  merit  of  having 
created,  for  himfelf,  a  fort  of  world  of  preter- 
natural beings.   His  witches,  ghofts,  fairies,  and 
fpirits  of  all  kinds,  are  defcribed  with  fuch  cir- 
cumftances  of  awful  and  myfterious  folemnity, 
and  fpeak  a  language  fo  peculiar  to  themfelves, 
as  ftrongly  to  affe6t  the  imagination.    His  two 
mafter-pieces,  and  in  which,  in  my  opinion, 
the  ftrength  of  his  genius  chiefly  appears,  are 
Othello  and  Macbeth.    With  regard  to  his  hif- 
torical  plays,  they  are  properly  lpeaking,  neither 
Tragedies  nor  Comedies  j  but  a  peculiar  fpecies 
of  Dramatic  Entertainment,  calculated  to  de- 
fcribe  the  manners  of  the  times  of  which  he 
treats,  to  exhibit  the  principal  characters,  and 
to  fix  our  imagination  on  the  moft  interefting 
events  and  revolutions  of  our  own  .country  *. 


*  See  an  excellent  defence  of  Shakefpeare's  Hiftorical  Plays, 
and  feveral  juft  obfervations  on  his  peculiar  excellencies  as  a 
Tragic  Poet,  in  Mrs.  Montague's  Eflay  on  the  Writings  and 
Geniu3  of  Shakefpeare. 


After 
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L  E  c  T.     After  the  age  of  Shakefpeare,  we  can  pro. 

J^^j  duce  in  the  Englifh  language  feveral  detached 
Tragedies  of  considerable  merit.    But  we  have 
not  many  Dramatic  Writers,  whofe  whole  works 
are  entitled  either  to  particular  criticifm,  or  very 
high  praife.    In  the  Tragedies  of  Dryden  and 
Lee,  there  is  much  fire,  but  mixed  with  much 
fultian  and  rant.    Lee's  "  Theodofius,  or  the 
"  Force  of  Love,"  is  the  belt  of  his  pieces,  and, 
in  fome  of  the  fcenes,  does  not  want  tendernefs 
and  warmth  ;  though  romantic  in  the  plan,  and 
extravagant  in  the  fentiments.    Otway  was  en- 
dowed with  a  high  portion  of  the  Tragic  fpirit; 
which  appears  to  great  advantage  in  his  two 
principal  Tragedies,  "  The  Orphan,"  and  "  Ve- 
nice preferved."    In  thefe,  he  is  perhaps  too 
Tragic  ;  the  diftreffes  being  fo  deep  as  to  tear 
and  overwhelm  the  mind.    He  is  a  Writer, 
doubtlefs,  of  genius  and  ftrong  paflion  ;  but,  at 
the  fame  time,  exceedingly  grofs  and  indelicate. 
No  Tragedies  are  lefs  moral  than  thofe  of  Ot- 
way.   There  are  no  generous  or  noble  fenti- 
ments in  them  ;  but  a  licentious  fpirit  often  dis- 
covers itfelf.    He  is  the  very  oppofite  I  of  the 
French  decorum ;  and  has  contrived  to  introduce 
obfcenity  and  indecent  allufions,  into  the  midlt 
of  deep  Tragedy, 

Rowe's  Tragedies  make  a  contrafi  to  thofe  of 
Otway.  He  is  full  of  elevated  and  moral  fenti- 
ments. The  Poetry  is  often  good,  and  the  lan- 
guage always  pure  and  elegant ;  but,  in  moll  of 
his  Plays,  he  is  too  cold  and  uninterefting ;  and 

flowery 
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flowery  rather  than  tragic.  Two,  however,  lie  L  e  c  t. 
has  produced,  which  deferve  to  be  exempted 
from  this  cenfure,  Jane  Shore  and  the  Fair  Pe- 
nitent; in  both  of  which,  there  are  fo  many 
tender  and  truly  pathetic  fcenes,  as  to  render 
them  juftly  favourites  of  the  Public. 
• 

Dr.  Young's  Revenge  is  a  play  which  dis- 
covers genius  and  fire ;  but  wants  tendernefs, 
and  turns  too  much  upon  the  (hocking  and  dire- 
ful pafiions.  In  Congrev'e's Mourning  Bride, 
there  are  fome  fine  fituations,  and  much  good 
Poetry.  The  two  firft  Acts  are  admirable.  The 
meeting  of  Almeria  with  her  hufband  Ofinyn, 
in  the  tomb  of  Anfelmo,  is  one  of  the  moft  fo- 
lemn  and  ftriking  fituations  to  be  found  in  any 
Tragedy.  The  defects  in  the  cataftrophe,  I 
pointed  out  in  the  laft  Lecture.  Mr.  Thomfon's 
Tragedies  are  too  full  of  a  fliff  morality,  which 
renders  them  dull  and  formal.  Tancred  and 
Sigifmundafar  excels  the  reft  ;  and  for  the  plot, 
the  characters,  and  fentiments,  juftly  deferves  a 
place  among  the  beft  Englifh  Tragedies.  Of 
later  pieces,  and  of  living  Authors,  it  is  not  my 
purpofe  to  treat, 

Upon  the  whole,  reviewing  the  Tragic  Com- 
pofitions  of  different  nations,  the  following  con- 
clufions  arife.  A  Greek  Tragedy  is  the  relation 
of  any  diftrefsful  or  melancholy  incident ;  fome- 
times  the  effect  of  paflion  or  crime,  oftcner  of 
the  decree  of  the  Gods,  limply  expofcd ;  with- 
out much  variety  of  parts  or  events,  but  natu- 

Y  rally 
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l  e  c  t.  rally  ana*  beautifully  fet  before  us  ;  heightened 
by  the  Poetry  of  the  Chorus.  A  French  Tra- 
gedy is  a  feries  of  artful  and  refined  conven- 
tions, founded  upon  a  variety  of  tragical  and 
interefting  fituations  ;  carried  on  with  little  ac- 
tion and  vehemence ;  but  with  much  poetical 
beauty,  and  high  propriety  and  decorum.  An 
Englifli  Tragedy  is  the  combat  of  ftrong  paifions, 
fet  before  us  in  all  their  violence ;  producing 
deep  difafters ;  often  irregularly  conducted ; 
abounding  in  action  ;  and  filling  the  Spectators 
with  grief.  The  Antient  Tragedies  were  more 
natural  and  fimple ;  the  Modern  are  more  artful 
and  complex.  Among  the  French  there  is  more 
corre6hiefs ;  among  the  Englifti,  more  fire.  An- 
dromaque  and  Zayre  foften,  Othello  and  Venice 
Preferved  rend,  the  heart.  It  defer ves  remark, 
that  three  of  the  greateft  mafter-pieces  of  the 
French  Tragic  Theatre,  turn  wholly  upon  reli- 
gious fubjects :  the  Athalie  of  Racine,  the  Po- 
lyeucte  of  Corneille,  and  the  Zayre  of  Voltaire. 
The  firft  is  founded  upon  a  hiftorical  palTage  of 
the  Old  Teftament ;  in  the  other  two,  the  diftrefs 
arifes  from  the  zeal  and  attachment  of  the  prin- 
cipal perfonages  to  the  Chriftian  faith  ;  and  in 
all  the  three,  the  Authors  have,  with  much  pro- 
priety, availed  themfelves  of  the  Majefty  which 
may  be  derived  from  religious  ideas. 
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comedy  is  iufficiently  difcriminated  from  Tra-  lect. 

gedy,  by  its  general  fpirit  and  {train.  While  ,  XLVn' , 
pity  and  terror,  and  the  other  ftrong  pafiions, 
form  the  province  of  the  latter,  the  chief,  or 
rather  fole  inftrument  of  the  former,  is  ridicule. 
Comedy  propofes  for  its  obje6l,  neither  the  great 
fufTerings,  nor  the  great  crimes  of  men ;  but 
their  follies  and  llighter  vices,  thofe  parts  of 
their  character,  which  raife  in  beholders  a  fenfe 
of  impropriety,  which  expofe  them  to  be  cen- 
fured  and  laughed  at  by  others,  or  which  render 
them  troublefome  in  civil  fociety. 

This  general  idea  of  Comedy,  as  a  fatirical 
exhibition  of  the  improprieties  and  follies  of 
mankind,  is  an  idea  very  moral  and  ufeful. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  nature,  or  general  plan 
of  this  kind  of  Composition,  that  renders  it 
liable  to  cenfure.    To  polifti  the  manners  of 

men, 
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L  E  c  T.  men,  to  promote  attention  to  the  proper  deco- 
t  ^J11^,  rums  of  focial  behaviour,  and,  above  all,  to 
render  vice  ridiculous,  is  doing  a  real  fervice  to 
the  world.    Many  vices  might  be  more  fuccefs- 
fully  exploded,  by  employing  ridicule  againft 
them,  than  by  ferious  attacks  and  arguments. 
At  the  fame  time,  it  muft  be  confefTed,  that 
ridicule  is  an  inftrument  of  fuch  a  nature,  that 
when  managed  by  unfkilful,  or  improper  hands, 
there  is  hazard  of  its  doing  mifchief,  inftead  of 
good  to  fociety.    For  ridicule  is  far  from  being, 
as  fome  have  maintained  it  to  be,  a  proper  teft 
of  truth.    On  the  contrary,  it  is  apt  to  miflead, 
and  feduce,  by  the  colours  which  it  throws  upon 
its  objects;  and  it  is  often  more  difficult  to 
judge,  whether  thefe  colours  be  natural  and 
proper,  than  it  is  to  diftinguifh  between  Ample 
truth  and  error.    Licentious  Writers,  therefore, 
of  the  Comic  clafs,  have  too  often  had  it  in  their 
power  to  caft  a  ridicule  upon  'characters  and 
objects  which  did  not  deferve  it.    But  this  is  a 
fault,  not  owing  to  the  nature  of  Comedy,  but 
to  the  genius  and  turn  of  the  Writers  of  it.  In 
the  hands  of  a  loofe,  immoral  Author,  Comedy 
will  miflead  and  corrupt ;  while,  in  thofe  of  a 
virtuous  and  well-intentioned  one,  it  will  be  not 
only  a  gay  and  innocent,  but  a  laudable  and 
ufeful  entertainment.   French  Comedy  is  an  ex- 
cellent fchool  of  manners;  while  Englifli  Comedy 
has  been  too  often  the  fchool  of  vice. 

The  rules  refpecting  the  Dramatic  Action, 
which  I  delivered  in  the  firft  Lecture  upon  Tra- 
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gedy,  belong  equally  to  Comedy  ;  and  hence,  l  e  c  t. 
of  courfe,  our  difquifitions  concerning  it  are  .J^J11', 
ihortened.    It  is  equally  neceflary  to  both  thefe 
forms  of  Dramatic  Compofition,  that  there  be  a 
proper  unity  of  action  and  fubjeet,  that  the  uni- 
ties of  time  and  place  be,  as  much  as  poffibley 
preferred ;  that  is,  that  the  time  of  the  action 
be  brought  within  reafonable  bounds ;  and  the 
place  of  the  action  never  changed,  at  leaft,  not 
during  the  courfe  of  each  Act ;  that  the  feveral 
Scenes  or  fucceffive  converfations  be  properly 
linked  together ;  that  the  Stage  be  never  totally 
evacuated  till  the  Act  clofes ;  and  that  the 
reafon  mould  appear  to  us,  why  the  perfbnages, 
who  fill  up  the  different  Scenes,  enter  and  go  off 
the  Stage j  at  the  time  when  they  are  made  to 
do  fo.    The  fcope  of  all  thefe  rules,  I  mowed, 
was  to  bring  the  imitation  as  near  as  poffible  to 
probability  ;  which  is  always  neceffary,  in  order 
to  any  imitation  giving  us  pleafure.  This 
reafon  requires,  perhaps,  a  ftricter  obfervance 
of  the  Dramatic  rules  in  Comedy,  than  in  Tra- 
gedy.   For  the  action  of  Comedy  being  more 
familiar  to  us  than  that  of  Tragedy,  more  like 
what  we  are  accuftomed  to  fee  in  common  life, 
we  judge  more  eafily  of  what  is  probable,  and 
are  more  hurt  by  the  want  of  it.    The  probable 
and  the  natural,  both  in  the  conduct  of  the 
ftory,  and  in  the  characters  and  fentiments  of  the 
perfons  who  are  introduced,  are  the  great  foun- 
dation, it  mud  always  be  remembered,  of  the 
•»vhole  beauty  of  Comedy,  i 
^•rift  m  itv.Ut  'iff  £riivj;!  vtj  i\ur.  ?i  jX  1  :»4rcrfiftt 
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VjX  CT.  The  fubje&s  of  Tragedy  are  not  limited  to  any 
country  or  to  any  age.  The  Tragic  Poet  may  lay 
his  Scene  in  whatever  region  he  pleafes.  He 
may  form  his  fubject  upon  the  hiftory,  either  of 
his  own,  or  of  a  foreign  country ;  and  he  may 
take  it  from  any  period  that  is  agreeable  to  him, 
however  remote  in  time.  The  reverfe  of  this 
holds  in  Comedy,  for  a  clear  and  obvious  reafon. 
In  the  great  vices,  great  virtues,  and  high  paf- 
fions,  men  of  all  countries  and  ages  refemble 
one  another  ;  and  are  therefore  equally  fubjects 
for  the  Tragic  Mufe.  But  thofe  decorums  of 
behaviour,  thofe  leffer  difcriminations  of  cha- 
racter, which  afford  fubjecl;  for  Comedy,  change 
with  the  differences  of  countries  and  times ;  and 
can  never  be  fo  well  underftood  by  foreigners, 
as  by  natives.  We  weep  for  the  heroes  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  as  freely  as  we  do  for  thofe 
of  our  own  country :  but  we  are  touched  with 
the  ridicule  of  fuch  manners  and  fuch  charac- 
ters only,  as  we  fee  and  know ;  and  therefore 
the  fcene  and  fubject  of  Comedy  mould  always 
be  laid  in  our  own  country,  and  in  our  own 
times.  The  Comic  Poet,  who  aims  at  correct- 
ing improprieties  and  follies  of  behaviour,  mould 
fludy  "  to  catch  the  manners  living  as  they  rife." 
It  is  not  his  bufinefs  to  amufe  us  with  a  tale  of 
the  laft  age,  or  with  a  Spanifh  or  a  French  in- 
trigue j  but  to  give  us  pictures  taken  from  among 
ourfelves ;  to  fatirize  reigning  and  prefent  vices ; 
to  exhibit  to  the  age  a  faithful  copy  of  itfelf, 
with  its  humours,  its  follies,  and  its  extrava- 
gancies. It  is  only  by  laying  his  plan  in  this 
10  manner, 
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manner,  that  he  can  add  weight  and  dignity  to  L 
the  entertainment  which  he  gives  us.  Plautus,  l 
it  is  true,  and  Terence,  did  not  follow  this  rule. 
They  laid  the  fcene  of  their  Comedies  in  Greece, 
and  adopted  the  Greek  laws  and  cuftoms.  But 
it  mull  be  remembered,  that  Comedy  was,  in 
their  age,  but  a  new  entertainment  in  Rome  j 
and  that  then  they  contented  themfelves  with 
imitating,  often  with  tranflating  merely,  the  Co- 
medies of  Menander,  and  other  Greek  Writers. 
In  aftertimes,  it  is  known  that  the  Romans  had 
the  "  Comcedia  Togata,"  or  what  was  founded 
on  their  own  manners,  as  well  as  the  "  Comoedia 
"  Palliata,"  or  what  was  taken  from  the  Greeks. 

Comedy  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds ;  Co- 
medy of  Character,  and  Comedy  of  Intrigue. 
In  the  latter,  the  plot,  or  the  action  of  the  Play, 
is  made  the  principal  object.  In  the  former,  the 
difplay  of  fome  peculiar  character  is  chiefly 
aimed  at ;  the  action  is  contrived  altogether 
with  a  view  to  this  end  ;  and  is  treated  as  fub- 
ordinate  to  it.  The  French  abound  molt  in 
Comedies  of  Character.  All  Moliere's  capital 
pieces  are  of  this  fort ;  his  Avare,  for  inftance, 
Mifanthrope,TartufFe;  andfuch  areDeftouches's 
alfo,  and  thofe  of  the  other  chief  French  Come- 
dians. The  Englifli  abound  more  in  Comedies 
of  Intrigue.  In  the  Plays  of  Congreve,  and,  in 
general,  in  all  our  Comedies,  there  is  much  more 
ftory,  more  buttle  and  action,  than  on  the 
French  Theatre. 
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t  EC  T.  In  order  to  give  this  fort  of  Compofitiofl  its 
XLVII.  pr0per  advantage,  thefe  two  kinds  fliould  be  pro* 
perly  mixed  together.  Without  fome  intereft- 
ing  and  well-conducted  ftory,  mere  converfation 
is  apt  to  become  infipid.  There  Ihould  be  al- 
ways as  much  intrigue,  as  to  give  us  fomething 
to  wifh,  and  fomething  to  fear.  The  incidents 
mould  fo  fucceed  one  another,  as  to  produce 
linking  filiations,  and  to  fix  our  attention ; 
while  they  afford  at  the  fame  time  a  proper  field 
for  the  exhibition  of  character.  For  the  Poet 
mud  never  forget,  that  to  exhibit  characters  and 
manners  is  his  principal  object.  The  action 
in  Comedy,  though  it  demands  his  care*  in 
order  to  render  it  animated  and  natural,  is  a  lefs 
fignihcant  and  important  part  of  the  perform- 
ance, than  the  action  in  Tragedy :  as  in  Co- 
medy, it  is  what  men  fay,  and  how  they  behave, 
that  draws  our  attention,  rather  than  what  they 
perform,  or  what  they  fuffer.  Hence  it  is  a 
great  fault  to  overcharge  it  with  too  much  in- 
trigue, and  thofe  intricate  Spanifh  plots  that 
were  fafhionable  for  a  while,  carried  on  by  per- 
plexed apartments,  dark  entries,  and  difguifed 
habits,  are  now  juftly  condemned  and  laid  afide  : 
for  by  fuch  conduct,  the  main  ufe  of  Comedy 
was  loft.  The  attention  of  the  Spectators,  in- 
ftead  of  being  directed  towards  any  difplay  of 
characters,  was  fixed  upon  the  furprifing  turns 
and  revolutions  of  the  intrigue ;  and  Comedy 
was  changed  into  a  mere  Novel. 
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In  the  management  of  Characters,  one  of  the  L  e  c  T. 
mod  common  faults  of  Comic  Writers,  is  the  ^"^'j 
carrying  of  them  too  far  beyond  life.  Wherever 
ridicule  is  concerned,  it  is  indeed  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  hit  the  precife  point  where  true  wit 
ends,  and  buffoonery  begins.  When  the  Mifer, 
for  instance,  in  Plautus,  fearching  the  perfon 
whom  he  fufpects  for  having  ftolen  his  calket, 
after  examining  firft  his  right  hand,  and  then 
his  left,  cries  out,  "  oftende  etiam  tertiam," 
"  (hew  me  your  third  hand"  (a  ftroke  too  which 
Moliere  has  copied  from  him),  there  is  no  one 
butmuft  be  fenfible  of  the  extravagance.  Cer- 
tain degrees  of  exaggeration  are  allowed  to  the 
Comedian  ;  but  there  are  limits  fet  to  it  by  na- 
ture and  good  tafte ;  and  fuppoling  the  Mifer 
to  be  ever  fo  much  engrofTed  by  his  jealoufy  and 
his  fufpicions,  it  is  impoffible  to  conceive  any 
man  in  his  wits  fufpecting  another  of  having 
more  than  two  hands. 

Characters  in  Comedy  ought  to  be  clearly 
diftinguilhed  from  one  another ;  but  the  artifi- 
cial contrafting  of  characters,  and  the  intro- 
ducing them  always  in  pairs,  and  by  oppofites, 
give  too  theatrical  and  affected  an  air  to  the 
Piece.  This  is  become  too  common  a  refource 
of  Comic  Writers,  in  order  to  heighten  their 
characters,  and  difplay  them  to  more  advantage. 
As  foon  as  the  violent  and  impatient  perfon  ar- 
rives upon  the  Stage,  the  Spectator  knows  that, 
in  the  next  fcene,  he  is  to  be  contrafted  with 
the  mild  and  good-natured  man  j  or  if  one  of 

the 
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L  E  c  T.  the  lovers  introduced  be  remarkably  gay  and 
,  '_.  airy,  we  are  fure  that  his  companion  is  to  be  a 
grave  and  ferious  lover ;  like  Frankly  and  Bel- 
lamy, Clarinda  and  Jacintha,  in  Dr.  Hoadly'.s 
Sufpicious  Hulband.  Such  production  of  Cha- 
racters by  pairs,  is  like  the  employment  of  the 
figure  Antithefis  in  Difcourfe,  which,  as  I  for- 
merly obferved,  gives  brilliancy  indeed  upon  oc- 
calions,  but  is  too  apparently  a  rhetorical  arti- 
fice. In  every  fort  of  compofition,  the  perfec- 
tion of  art  is  to  conceal  art.  A  mafterly  Writer 
will  therefore  give  us  his  characters,  diftinguifhed 
rather  by  fuch  fliades  of  diverlity  as  are  com- 
monly found  in  Society,  than  marked  with  fuch 
flrong  oppositions,  as  are  rarely  brought  into 
actual  contrail,  in  any  of  the  circumftances  of 
life. 

The  Style  of  Comedy  ought  to  be  pure,  ele- 
gant, and  lively,  very  feldom  riling  higher  than 
the  ordinary  tone  of  polite  convcrfation ;  and, 
upon  no  occafion,  defcending  into  vulgar,  mean, 
and  grofs  expreflions.  Here  the  French  rhyme, 
which  in  many  of  their  Comedies  they  have  pre- 
ferved,  occurs  as  an  unnatural  bondage.  Cer- 
tainly, if  Profe  belongs  to  any  Compofition 
whatever,  it  is  to  that  which  imitates  the  con- 
vcrfation of  men  in  ordinary  life.  One  of  the 
moil  difficult  circumftances  in  writing  Comedy, 
and  one  too,  upon  which  the  fuccefs  of  it  very 
much  depends,  is  to  maintain,  throughout,  a 
current  of  eafy,  genteel,  unaffected  dialogue, 
without  pertnefs  and  flippancy;  without  too 

much 
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much  ftudied  and  unfeafonable  wit ;  without  LECT. 
dullnefs  and  formality.  Too  few  of  our  Englifh  t*L™-  , 
Comedies  are  diftinguifhed  for  this  happy  turn 
of  converfation  ;  molt  of  them  are  liable  to  one 
or  other  of  the  exceptions  I  have  mentioned. 
The  Carelefs  Hufband,  and,  perhaps,  we  may 
add  the  Provoked  Hulband,  and  the  Sufpicious 
Huiband,  feem  to  have  more  merit  than  mod  of 
them,  for  eafy  and  natural  dialogue. 

These  are  the  chief  obfervations  that  occur  to 
me,  concerning  the  general  principles  of  this 
fpecies  of  Dramatic  Writing,  as  diftinguiflied 
from  Tragedy.  But  its  nature  and  fpirit  will  be 
Hill  better  underftood,  by  a  Ihort  hiftory  of  its 
progrefs  ;  and  a  view  of  the  manner  in  which  it 
has  been  carried  on  by  Authors  of  different 
nations.  > 

Tragedy  is  generally  fuppofed  to  have  been 
more  antient  among  the  Greeks  than  Comedy. 
We  have  fewer  lights  concerning  the  origin  and 
progrefs  of  the  latter.  What  is  molt  probable, 
is,  that,  like  the  other,  it  took  its  rife  acciden- 
tally from  the  diverlions  peculiar  to  the  feaft  of 
Bacchus,  and  from  Thefpis  and  his  Cart ;  till, 
by  degrees,  it  diverged  into  an  entertainment 
of  a  quite  different  nature  from  folemn  and  he- 
roic Tragedy.  Critics  diftinguifh  three  ftages 
of  Comedy  among  the  Greeks  ;  which  they  call 
the  Antient,  the  Middle,  and  the  New. 
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L  E  c  T.  Tim  Antient  Comedy  confided  in  direct  and 
XL  VII  * 

t  ^  \  avowed  fatire  againft  particular  known  perfons, 

who  were,  brought  upon  the  Stage  by  name.  Of 
this  nature  are  the  Plays  of  Ariftophanes,  eleven 
or  which  are  (till  extant;  Plays  of  a  very  lingular 
nature,  and  wholly  different  from  all  Compofi- 
tions  which  have,  iince  that  age,  borne  the  name 
of  Comedy.  They  fliew  what  a  turbulent  and 
licentious  Republic  that  of  Athens  was,  and 
what  unreftrained  fcopc  the  Athenians  gave  to 
ridicule,  when  they  could  fuffer  the  molt  illul- 
trious  perfonages  of  their  ftatc,  their,  generals, 
and  their  magistrates,  Cleon,  Lamachus,  Nicias, 
Alcibiades,  not  to  mention  Socrates  the  Philo- 
fopher,  and  Euripides  the  Poet,  to  be  publickly 
made  the  fubjcet  of  Comedy.  Several  of  Aril- 
tO])hanes's  Plays  are  wholly  political  fatircs  upon 
public  management,  and  the  conduct  of  gene- 
rals and  ftatefmen,  during  the  Pcloponnefian 
war.  They  are  lb  full  of  political  allegories  and 
allulions,  that  it  is  impoflible  to  underftand  them 
without  a  conliderable  knowledge  of  the  hiftorv 
of  thofe  times.  They  abound  too  with  Paro- 
dies of  the  great  Tragic  Poets,  particularly  of 
Euripides  ;  to  whom  the  Author  bore  much  en- 
mity, and  has  written  two  Comedies,  almolt 
wholly  in  order  to  ridicule  him. 

Vivacity,  Satire,  and  Buffoonery,  are  the 
charaetcriftics  of  Ariftophanes.  Genius  and 
force  he  difplays  upon  many  occalions ;  but  his 
performances,  upon  the  whole,  are  not  calcu- 
lated to  give  us  any  high  opinion  of  the  Attic 
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tafte  of  wit  in  his  age.  They  feem,  indeed,  to  i,  EC  T. 
have  been  eompoled  for  the  mob.  The  ridicule  XLVIL 
employed  in  them  is  extravagant ;  the  wit,  for 
the  molt  })art,  burfoonilh  and  farcical ;  the  per- 
lbnal  raillery,  biting  and  cruel ;  and  the  obfce- 
nitv  that  reigns  in  them  is  grofs  and  intolerable. 
The  treatment  given  by  this  Comedian,  to  So- 
crates the  Philolbpher,  in  his  Play  of  "  The 
"  Clouds,"  is  well  known ;  but  however  it  might 
tend  to  difparage  Socrates  in  the  public  efteem, 
P.  Brumoy,  in  his  Theatre  Grec,  makes  it  ap- 
pear, that  it  could  not  have  been,  as  is  com- 
monly ilippofed,  the  caufe  of  decreeing  the  death 
of  "that  Philolbpher,  which  did  not  happen  till 
twenty-three  years  after  the  representation .  of 
Ariltophanes's  Clouds.  There  is  a  Chorus  in 
Ariftophaues's  Plays  ;  but  altogether  of  an  irre- 
gular kind.  It  is  partly  ferious,  partly  comic  j 
Jbmetimes  mingles  in  the  A6tion,  fometimes  ad- 
drelfes  the  Spectators,  defends  the  Author,  and 
attacks  his  enemies. 

Soon"  after  the  days  of  Ariftophanes,  the  li- 
berty of  attacking  perfons  on  the  Stage  byname, 
being  found  of  dangerous  confequence  to  the 
public  peace,  was  prohibited  by  law.  The 
Chorus  alfo  was,  at  this  period,  banifhed  from 
the  Comic  Theatre,  as  having  been  an  inftru- 
ment  of  too  much  licence  and  abufe.  Then, 
what  is  called  the  Middle  Comedy  took  rile, 
which  was  no  other  than  an  elufion  of  the  law. 
Pictitious  names,  indeed,  were  employed ;  but 
living  perlbns  were  ftill  attacked,  and  defcribed 
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L  E  c  T.  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  be  fufficiently  known. 
XL VII.  Qj.-  tjjefe  Comic  Pieces  we  have  no  remains.  To 
them  fucceeded  the  New  Comedy ;  when  the 
Stage  being  obliged  to  delift  wholly  from  per- 
fonal  ridicule,  became,  what  it  is  now,  the  pic- 
ture of  manners  and  characters,  but  not  of  par- 
ticular perfons.  Menander  was  the  mod  diltin- 
guiflied  Author  of  this  kind  among  the  Greeks  ; 
and  both  from  the  imitations  of  him  by  Terence, 
and  the  account  given  of  him  by  Plutarch,  we 
have  much  reafon  to  regret  that  his  writings 
have  periflied  ;  as  he  appears  to  have  reformed, 
in  a  very  high  degree,  the  public  tafte,  and  to 
have  fet  the  model  of  correct,  elegant,  and  moral 
Comedy. 

The  only  remains  which  we  now  have  of  the 
New  Comedy,  among  the  Antients,  are  the 
Plays  of  Plautus  and  Terence ;  both  of  whom 
were  formed  upon  the  Greek  Writers.  Plautus 
is  diftinguifhed  for  very  expreffive  language,  and 
a  great  degree  of  the  Vis  Comica.  As  he  wrote 
in  an  early  period,  he  bears  feveral  marks  of  the 
rudenefs  of  the  Dramatic  Art,  among  the  Ro- 
mans, in  his  time.  He  opens  his  Plays  with 
Prologues,  which  lbmetimes  pre-occupy  the 
fubject  of  the  whole  Piece-  The  reprefentation 
too,  and  the  action  of  the  Comedy,  are  fome- 
times  confounded  ;  the  Actor  departing  from 
his  character,  and  addrefling  the  Audience. 
There  is  too  much  low  wit  and  fcurrility  in 
Plautus  ;  too  much  of  quaint  conceit,  and  play 
upon  words.  But  withal,  he  difplays  more  va- 
riety, 
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riety,  and  more  force  than  Terence.  His  cha-  LECT. 
raeters are  always itrongly  marked,  though  fome-  t  XLVII,i 
times  coarfely.  His  Amphytrion  has  been  co- 
pied both  by  Moliere  and  by  Dryden ;.  and  his 
Miier  alio  (in  the  Aulularia),  is  the  foundation 
of  a  capital  Play  of  Moliere's,  which  has  been 
once  and  again  imitated  on  the  Englifh  Stage. 
Than  Terence,  nothing  can  be  more  delicate, 
more  polilhed,  and  elegant.  His  Style  is  a  mo- 
del of  the  pureft  and  mod  graceful  Latinity. 
His  dialogue  is  always  decent  and  correct ;  and 
he  poffelfes,  beyond  molt  Writers,  the  art  of 
relating  with  that  beautiful  pidlurefque  fimpli- 
city,  which  never  fails  to  pleafe.  His  morality 
is,  in  general,  unexceptionable.  The  fituations 
which  he  introduces,  are  often  tender  and  in- 
terefting ;  and  many  of  his  fentiments  touch  the 
heart.  Hence,  he  may  be  confidered  as  the 
founder  of  that  ferious  Comedy,  which  has,  of 
late  yearsj  been  revived,  and  of  which  I  fhall 
have  occafion  afterwards  to  fpeak.  If  he  fails 
in  any  thing,  it  is  in  fprightlinefs  and  ftrength. 
Both  in  his  Characters,  and  in  his  Plots,  there 
is  too  much  famenefs  and  uniformity  throughout 
all  his  Plays ;  he  copied  Menander,  and  is  faid 
not  to  have  equalled  him*.    In  order  to  form  a 

perfect 


*  Julius  Caefar  has  given  us  his  opinion  of  Terence,  in  the 
following  lines,  which  are  prefcrved  in  the  Life  of  Terence, 
afcribed  to  Suetonius : 


Tu  quoque,  tu  in  fummis,  6  dimidiate  Menander, 
Poneris,  et  merito,  puri  fermonis  amator  ; 
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l  E  c  T.  perfect  Comic  Author,  an  union  would  be  re- 
J^^J  quifite  of  the  fpirit  and  fire  of  Plautus,  with  the 
grace  and  correctnefs  of  Terence. 

When  we  enter  on  the  view  of  Modern  Co- 
medy, one  of  the  firft  objects  which  prefents  it- 
felf,  is  the  Spanilh  Theatre,  which  has  been  re- 
markably fertile  in  Dramatic  Productions.  Lo- 
pez de  Vega,  Guillin,  and  Calderon,  are  the 
chief  Spaniih  Comedians.  Lopez  de  Vega,  who 
is  by  much  the  moll  famous  of  them,  is  faid  to 
have  written  above  a  thoufand  Plays;  but  our 
furprife  at  the  number  of  his  productions  will 
be  diminimed,  by  being  informed  of  their  na- 
ture. From  the  account  which  M.  Perron  de 
Caftera,  a  French  Writer,  gives  of  them,  it  would 
feem,  that  our  Shakeipeare  is  perfectly  a  regular 
and  methodical  Author,  in  comparifon  of  Lo- 
pez. He  throws  ahdc  all  regard  to  the  Three 
Unities,  or  to  any  of  the  cftablifhed  forms  of 
Dramatic  Writing.  One  Play  often  includes 
many  years,  nay,  the  whole  life  of  a  man.  The 
Scene,  during  the  firfl  Act,  is  laid  in  Spain,  the 
next  in  Italy,  and  the  third  in  Africa.  His  Pla\  s 
are  moftly  of  the  hiftorical  kind,  founded  on  the 
annals  of  the  country  ;  and  they  are,  generally, 
a  fort  of  Tragi-comcdics  ;  or  a  mixture  of  He- 
roic Speeches,  Serious  Incidents,  War,  and 

 i — -4  _ — _ a  _ — 

Lenibus  atque  utinam  fcriptis  adjunfta  foret  vis 
Comica,  ut  tequato  virtus  polleret  lionorc 
Cum  Graecis,  neque  in  hac  defpe&us  parte  jaceres  ; 
Unum  hoc  maceror,  ct  doleo  tibi  deeffe,  Tercnti. 

Slaughter, 
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Shuighter,  with  much  Ridicule  autl  Pmftboncry.  L 
Angels  and  Gods,  Virtues  and  Vices,  Chriftian 
Religion,  and  Pagan  Mythology,  are  all  fre- 
quently jumbled  together.  In  Ihort,  they  are 
Plays  like  no  other  Dramatic  Compofitions  ;  full 
of  the  romantic  and  extravagant.  At  the  fame 
time,  it  is  generally  admitted,  that  in  the  Works 
of  Lopez  de  Vega,  there  are  frequent  marks  of 
genius,  and  much  force  of  imagination  ;  many 
well-drawn  characters  ;  many  happy  fituations  ; 
many  ftriking  and  interesting  furprifes ;  and, 
from  the  fource  of  his  rich  invention,  the  Dra- 
matic Writers  of  other  countries  are  faid  to  have 
frequently  drawn  their  materials.  He  himfelf 
apologifes  for  the  extreme  irregularity  of  his 
Compofition,  from  the  prevailing  tafle  of  his 
countrymen,  who  delighted  in  a  variety  of 
events,  in  ftrange  and  furprifing  adventures, 
and  a  labyrinth  of  intrigues,  much  more  than 
in  a  natural  and  regularly  conducted  Stoiy. 

The  general  characters  of  the  French  Comic- 
Theatre  are,  that  it  is  corrc6t,  cha/te,  and  de- 
cent. Several  Writers  of  confiderable  note  it 
has  produced,  fuch  as  Regnard,  Dufrefnv,  Dan- 
court,  and  Marivaux  ;  but  the  Dramatic  Author 
in  whom  the  French  glory  moft,and  whom  they 
juftly  place  at  the  head  of  all  their  Comedians, 
is  the  famous  Molierc.  There  is,  indeed,  no 
Author,  in  all  the  fruitful  and  diftin<mithed  a^e 
of  Louis  XIV.  who  has  'attained  a  higher  repu- 
tation than  Moliere ;  or,  who  has  more  nearly 
reached  the  fummitof  perfection  in  his  own  art; 

z  4  according 
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L  e  c  t.  according  to  the  judgment  of  all  the  French 
^_v-^,  Critics.    Voltaire  boldly  pronounces  him  to  be 
the  mod  eminent  Comic  Poet  of  any  age  or 
country :  nor,  perhaps,  is  this  the  decifion  of 
mere  partiality  ;  for  taking  him  upon  the  whole, 
I  know  none  who  deferves  to  be  preferred  to 
him.    Moliere  is  always  the  Satirift  only  of  vice 
or  folly.    He  has  felected  a  great  variety  of  ri- 
diculous characters  peculiar  to  the  times  in  which 
he  lived,  and  he  has  generally  placed  the  ridi- 
cule juftly.    He  poffeffed  ftrong  Comic  powers ; 
he  is  full  of  mirth  and  pleafantry  ;  and  his  plea- 
fantry  is  always  innocent.    His  Comedies  in 
Verfe,  fuch  as  the  Mifanthrope  and  Tartuffe, 
are  a  kind  of  dignified  Comedy,  in  which  vice 
is  expofed,  in  the  flyle  of  elegant  and  polite 
Satire.    In  his  Profe  Comedies,  though  there  is 
abundance  of  ridicule,  yet  there  is-  never  any 
thing  found  to  offend  a  modeft  ear,  or  to  throw 
contempt  on  fobriety  and  virtue.  Together 
with  thofe  high  qualities,  Moliere  has  alfo  fome 
defects,  which  Voltaire,  though  his  profelTed 
Panegyrifl,  candidly  admits.    He  is  acknow- 
ledged not  to  be  happy  in  the  unravelling  of 
his  Plots.    Attentive  more  to  the  ftrong  exhi- 
bition of  characters,  than  to  the  conduct  of  the 
intrigue,  his  unravelling  is  frequently  brought 
on  with  too  little  preparation,  and  in  an  impro- 
bable manner.    In  his  Verfe  Comedies,  he  is 
fometimes  not  fufficiently  interefting,  and  too 
full  of  long  fpeeches ;  and  in  his  more  rifible 
Pieces  in  Profe,  he  is  cenfured  for  being  too 
farcical.    Few  Writers,  however,  if  any,  ever 

pofTeffed 
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poffefled  the  fpirit,  or  attained  the  true  end  of  L  E  c  T. 
Comedy,  fo  perfectly,  upon  the  whole,  as  Mo- 
liere.    His  Tartuffe,  in  the  ftyle  of  Grave  Co- 
medy,  and  his  Avare,  in  the  Gay,  are  accounted 
his  two  capital  productions. 

From  the  Englifh  Theatre,  we  are  naturally 
led  to  expect  a  greater  variety  of  original  cha- 
racters in  Comedy,  and  bolder  ftrokes  of  wit  and 
humour,  than  are  to  be  found  on  any  other 
Modern  Stage.  Humour  is,  in  a  great  meafure, 
the  peculiar  province  of  the  Englifh  nation. 
The  nature  of  fuch  a  free  Government  as  ours  ; 
and  that  unreflrained  liberty  which  our  manners 
allow  to  every  man,  of  living  entirely  after  his- 
own  tafte,  afford  full  fcope  to  the  difplay  of  An- 
gularity of  character,  and  to  the  indulgence  of 
humour  in  all  its  forms.  Whereas,  in  France, 
the  influence  of  a  defpotic  court,  the  more 
eftablifhed  fubordination  of  ranks,  and  the  uni- 
verfal  obfervance  of  the  forms  of  politenefs  and 
decorum,  fpread  a  much  greater  uniformity  over 
the  outward  behaviour  and  characters  of  men. 
Hence  Comedy  has  a  more  ample  field,  and  can 
flow  with  a  much  freer  vein  in  Britain,  than  in 
France.  But  it  is  extremely  unfortunate,  that, 
together  with  the  freedom  and  boldnefs  of  the 
Comic  fpirit  in  Britain,  there  fhould  have  been 
joined  fuch  a  fpirit  of  indecency  and  licen- 
tioufnefs,  as  has  difgraced  Englifh  Comedy  be- 
yond that  of  any  nation  fince  the  days  of 
Ariftophanes. 


The 
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lect.  The  firfl  age,  however,  of  Englifh  Comedy, 
XLvn-  was  not  infected  by  this  fpirit.  Neither  the 
Plays  of  Shakcfpcare,  nor  thofe  of  Ben  Jonfon, 
can  be  accufed  of  immoral  tendency.  Shake- 
fpeare's  general  character,  which  I  gave  in  the 
laft  Lecture,  appears  with  as  great  advantage  in 
his  Comedies,  as  in  his  Tragedies ;  a  ftrong, 
fertile,  and  creative  genius,  irregular  in  conduct, 
employed  too  often  in  amufing  the  mob,  but 
Angularly  rich  and  happy  in  the  defcription  of 
characters  and  manners.  Jonfon  is  more  re- 
gular in  the  conduct  of  his  pieces,  but  It  iff  and 
pedantic  ;  though  not  deflitute  of  Dramatic  Ge- 
nius. In  the  plays  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
much  fancy  and  invention  appear,  and  feveral 
beautiful  pafiages  may  be  found.  But,  in  ge- 
neral, they  abound  with  romantic  and  impro- 
bable incidents,  with  overcharged  and  unnatural 
characters,  and  with  coarfc  and  grofs  allulions. 
Thefe  Comedies  of  the  1  a  ft  age,  by  the  change 
of  public  manners,  and  of  the  turn  of  converfa- 
tion,  fince  their  time,  are  now  become  too  ob- 
folete  to  be  very  agreeable.  For  we  muft  ob- 
ferve,  that  Comedy,  depending  much  on  the 
prevailing  modes  of  external  behaviour,  becomes 
fooner  antiquated  than  any  other  fpecics  of 
writing;  and,  when  antiquated,  it  feems  harfh 
to  us,  and  lofes  its  power  of  pleating.  This  is 
efpecially  the  cafe  with  refpeel  to  the  Comedies 
of  our  own  country,  where  the  change  of  man- 
ners is  more  fenfible  and  linking  than  in  any 
foreign  production.  In  our  own  country,  the 
prefent  mode  of  behaviour  is  always  the  ilandard 

of 
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of  politenefs  ;  and  whatever  departs  from  it  ap-  lect. 

pears  uncouth  \  whereas  in  the  Writings  of  fo-  l^L^u'_/ 

reigners,  we  are  iefs  acquainted  with  any  ftandard 

of  this  kind,  and  of  courfe  are  lefs  hurt  by  the 

want  of  it.    Plautus  appeared  more  antiquated 

to  the  Romans,  in  the  age  of  Auguftus,  than 

he  does  now  to  us.    It  is  a  high  proof  of  Shake- 

fpeare's  uncommon  genius,  that,  notwithftand- 

ing  thefe  difadvantages,  his  character  of  Falftaff 

is  to  this  day  admired,  and  his  "  Merry  Wives 

of  Windfor"  read  with  pleafure. 

It  was  not  till  the  sera  of  the  Reftoration  of 
Kins;  Charles  II.  that  the  licentioiifnefs  which 
was  obferved,  at  that  period,  toinfeel;  the  court, 
and  the  nation  in  general,  feized,  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  upon  Comedy  as  its  province,  and,  for 
almoft  a  whole  century,  retained  pofTefli on  of  it. 
It  was  then  firft,  that  the  Rake  became  the  pre- 
dominant character,  and,  with  fomc  exceptions, 
the  Hero  of  every  Comedy.  The  ridicule  was 
thrown,  not  upon  vice  and  folly,  but  much  more 
commonly  upon  chaftity  and  fobriety.  At  the 
end  of  the  Play,  indeed,  the  Rake  is  commonly, 
in  appearance,  reformed,  and  profefles  that  he 
is  to  become  a  fober  man  ;  but  throughout  the 
Play,  he  is  fet  up  as  the  model  of  a  fine  gentle- 
man ;  and  the  agreeable  imprefiion  made  by  a 
fort  of  fprightly  licentioiifnefs,  is  left  upon  the 
imagination,  as  a  picture  of  the  pleafurable  en- 
joyment of  life;  while  the  reformation  pafles 
(lightly  away,  as  a  matter  of  mere  form.  To 
what  fort  of  moral  conduct  fuch  public  enter- 
tainments 
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L  E  c  T.  tainments  as  thefe  tend  to  form  the  youth  of 
.  ^  \  both  fexes,  may  be  eafily  imagined.  Yet  this 
has  been  the  fpirit  which  has  prevailed  upon  the 
Comic  Stage  of  Great  Britain,  not  only  during 
the  reign  of  Charles  ILbut  throughout  the  reigns 
of  King  William  and  Queen  Anne,  and  down  to 
the  days  of  King  George  II. 

Dryden  was  the  firft  considerable  Dramatic 
Writer  after  the  Reftoration ;  in  whofe  Come- 
dies, as  in  all  his  works,  there  are  found  many 
Itrokes  of  genius,  mixed  with  great  careleffhefs, 
and  vifible  marks  of  hafty  compolition.  As  he 
fought  to  pTeafe  only,  he  went  along  with  the 
manners  of  the  times  ;  and  has  carried  through 
all  his  Comedies  that  vein  of  diflblute  licentiouf- 
nefs,  which  was  then  faihionable.  In  fome  of 
them,  the  indecency  w  as  fo  grofs  as  to  occafion, 
even  in  that  age,  a  prohibition  of  being  brought 
upon  the  Stage*. 

Since  his  time,  the  Writers  of  Comedy,  of 
greater!  note,  have  been  Cibber,  Vanburgh, 
Farquhar,  and  Congreve.    Cibber  has  written  a 


*  "  The  mirth  which  he  excite6  in  Comedy  will,  perhaps,  be 
"  found  not  fo  much  to  arife  from  any  original  humour,  or 
**  peculiarity  of  character,  nicely  diftinguiflied,  and  diligently 
u  purfued,  as  from  incidents  and  circumftances,  artifices  and 
"  furprifes,  from  jefts  of  action,  rather  than  fentiment.  What 
"  he  had  of  humorous,  or  paffionate,  he  feems  to  have  had, 
"  not  from  nature,  but  from  other  Poets  ;  if  not  always  a  pla- 
"  giary,  yet,  at  leaft,  an  imitator."  Johnson's  Life  of 
Dryden. 

great 
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great  many  Comedies;  and  though,  in  feveral  lect. 
of  them,  there  be  much  fprightlinefs,  and  a  cer-  ,^CL^11^, 
tain  pert  vivacity  peculiar  to  him,  yet  they  are 
fo  forced  and  unnatural  in  the  incidents,  as  to 
have  generally  funk  into  obfcurity,  except  two, 
which  have  always  continued  in  high  favour 
with  the  Public,  "  The  Carelefs  Hulband,"  and 
"  The  Provoked  Hulband."  The  former  is  re- 
markable for  the  polite  and  eafy  turn  of  the 
Dialogue ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  one  in- 
delicate Scene,  is  tolerably  moral  too  in  the 
conduct,  and  in  the  tendency.  The  latter, 
"  The  Provoked  Hufband,"  (which  was  the  - 
joint  production  of  Vanburgh  and  Gibber,)  is, 
perhaps,  on  the  whole,  the  belt  Comedy  in  the 
Englifh  Language.  It  is  liable,  indeed,  to  one 
critical  objection,  of  having  a  double  Plot :  as 
the  incidents  of  the  Wronghead  family,  and 
thofe  of  Lord  Townley's,  are  feparate,  and  in- 
dependent of  each  other.  But  this  irregularity 
is  compenfated  by  the  natural  characters,  the 
fine  painting,  and  the  happy  ftrokes  of  frumour 
with  which  it  abounds.  We  are,  indeed,  fur- 
prifed  to  rind  fo  unexceptionable  a  Comedy  pro- 
ceeding from  two  fuch  loofe  Authors ;  for,  in 
its  general  ftrain,  it  is  calculated  to  expofe  li- 
centioufnefs  and  folly  ;  and  would  do  honour  to 
any  Stage. 

Sir  John  Vanburgh  has  fpirit,  wit,  and  eafe ; 
but  he  is,  to  the  laft  degree,  grofs  and  indeli- 
cate. He  is  one  of  the  raoft  immoral  of  all  our 
Comedians.    His  «  Provoked  Wife"  is  full  of 

fuch 
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lect.  liich  indecent  fentiments  and  allulions,  as  ought 
JfJ^Jj  to  explode  it  out  of  all  reputable  fociety.  His 
"  Pelapfe"  is  equally  cenfurable  ;  and  thele  are 
his  only  two  considerable  Pieces.  Congreve  is, 
unquettionably,  a  Writer  of  genius.  He  is 
'lively,  witty,  and  fparkling;  full  of  character, 
and  full  of  action.  His  chief  fault  as  a  Comic 
"Writer  is,  that  he  overflows  with  wit.  It  is 
often  introduced  unleafonably ;  and,  almolt 
every  where,  there  is  too  great  a  proportion  of 
it  for  natural  well-bred  converfation*.  Farquhar 
is  a  light  and  gay  Writer  ;  lets  correct,  and  lefs 
fparkling  than  Congreve  ;  but  he  has  more  eafe, 
and,  perhaps,  fully  as  great  a  fhare  of  the  Vis 
Comica.  The  two  belt,  and  leatb  exceptionable 
of  his  Plays,  are  the  "  Recruiting  Officer,"  and 
the  "  Beaux  Stratagem."  I  lay  the  leaf!  ex- 
ceptionable ;  for,  in  general,  the  tendency  of 
both  Congreve  and  Farquhar's  Plays  is  immoral. 
Throughout  them  all,  the  Jlakc,  the  loofe  in- 
trigue, and  the  life  of  liccntioulhefs,  are  the 
objects  continually  held  up  to  view;  as  if  the 
alfemblies  of  a  great  and  polilhcd  nation  could 
be  amufed  with  none  but  vicious  objects.  The 
indelicacy  of  thefe  Writers,  in  the  female  cha- 
racters which  they  introduce,  is  particularly  re- 
markable.   Nothing  can  be  more  awkward  than 


*  Dr.  John fon  fays  of  him,  in  his  Life,  that  "  his  pcrfonages 
'«  are  a  kind  of  intellectual  Gladiators  ;  every  fentence  is  to 
"  ward,  or  to  ftrike  ;  the  conteft  of  fmartnefs  is  never  inter- 
"  mitted  ;  his  wit  is  a  meteor,  playing  to  and  fro,  with  alter- 
"  nate  corrufcations." 

their 
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their  reprelentations  of  a  woman  of  virtue  and  lect. 
honour.    Indeed,  there  are  hardly  any  female 
characters  in  their  Plays,  except  two;  women 
of  looie  principles,  or  when  a  virtuous  character- 
is  attempted  to  be  drawn,  women  of  affected  ^ 
manners. 

The  cenfure  which  I  have  now  pafl'ed  upon 
1  thefe  celebrated  Comedians,  is  far  from  being 
dveritrained  or  feverc.    Accuflomed  to  the  in- 
'  delicacy  of  our  own  Comedy,  and  amufed  with 
the  wit  and  humour  of  it,  its  immorality  too 
ealily  efcapes  our  obfervation.    But  all  foreign- 
ers, the  French  efpecially,  who  are  accuftomed 
to  a  better  regulated  and  more  decent  Stage, 
fpeak  of  it  with  furprife  and  attonifhment.  Vol- 
taire, who  is,  aflliredly,  none  of  the  moft  auftere 
moralifts,  plumes  himfelf  not  a  little  upon  the 
fuperior  bienjeance  of  the  French  Theatre  ;  and 
fays,  that  the  language  of  Englifli  Comedy  is 
the  language  of  debauchery,  not  of  politenefs. 
M.  Moralt,  in  his  Letters  upon  the  French  and 
Englifla  Nations,  afcribes  the  corruption  of  man- 
ners in  London  to  Comedy,  as  its  chief  caufe. 
Their  Comedy,  he  fays,  is  like  that  of  no  other 
country  ;  it  is  the  fchool  in  which  the  youth  of 
both  fcxes  familiarife  themfelves  with  vice,  which 
is  never  reprefented  there  as  vice,  but  as  mere 
gaiety.    As  for  Comedies,  fays  the  ingenious 
M.  Diderot,  in  his  obfervations  upon  Dramatic 
Poetry,  the  Englifh  have  none ;  they  have,  in 
their  place,  fatires,  full  indeed  of  gaiety  and 
force,  but  without  morals,  and  without  tafte ; 

Jans 
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l  e  c  t.  fans  mtcurs  et  fans  gout.    There  is  no  wonder, 

XL  VII 

i  _t  lf  therefore,  that  Lord  Kaims,  in  his  Elements  of 
Criticil'm,  fhould  have  expreffed  himfelf,  upon 
this  fubje6t,  of  the  indelicacy  of  Englifli  Co- 
medy, in  terms  much  ftronger  than  any  that 
I  have  ufed ;  concluding  his  invective  againft  it 
in  thefe  words:  "  How  odious  ought  thofe 
"  Writers  to  be,  who  thus  fpread  infection 
"  through  their  native  country ;  employing  the 
"  talents  which  they  have  received  from  their 
"  Maker  moft  traitoroufly  againft.  Himfelf,  by 
"  endeavouring  to  corrupt  and  disfigure  his 
"  creatures.  If  the  Comedies  of  Congreve  did 
"  not  rack  him  with  remorfe  in  his  lad  mo- 
"  ments,  he  mull  have  been  loft  to  all  fenfe  of 
"  virtue."    Vol.  II.  479. 

I  am  happy,  however,  to  have  it  in  my  power 
to  obferve,  that,  of  late  years,  a  fenfible  refor- 
mation has  begun  to  take  place  in  Englilh  Co- 
medy. We  have,  at  laft,  become  alhamed  of 
making  our  public  entertainments  reft  wholly 
upon  profligate  characters  and  fcenes  ;  and  our 
later  Comedies,  of  any  reputation,  are  much 
.  purified  from  the  licentioufnefs  of  former  times. 
If  they  have  not  the  fpirit,  the  eafe,  and  the 
wit  of  Congreve  and  Farquhar,  in  which  refpect 
they  muft  be  confefl'ed  to  be  fomewhat  defi- 
cient j  this  praife,  however,  they  juftly  merit, 
of  being  innocent  and  moral. 


For  this  reformation,  we  are,  queftionlefs, 
much  indebted  to  the  French  Theatre,  which 
j  5  has 
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has  not  only  been,  at  all  times,  more  chafte  and 
inoftenlive  than  ours,  but  has,  within  thefe  few 
years,  produced  a  fpecies  of  Comedy,  of  ft  ill  a 
graver  turn  than  any  that  I  have  yet  mentioned. 
This,  which  is  called  the  Serious,  or  Tender 
Comedy,  and  was  termed  by  its  oppofers,  La 
Comedie  Larmoyante,  is  not  altogether  a  modern 
invention.  Several  of  Terence's  Plays,  as  the 
Andria,  in  particular,  partake  of  this  character  ; 
and  as  we  know  that  Terence  copied  Menander, 
we  have  fufficient  reafon  to  believe  that  his  Co- 
medies, alfo,  were  of  the  fame  kind.  The  na- 
ture^ of  this  compontion  does  not  by  any  means 
exclude  gaiety  and  ridicule;  but  it  lays  the 
chief  ftrefs  upon  tender  and  interefting  fitu- 
ations ;  it  aims  at  being  fentimental,  and  touch- 
ing the  heart  by  means  of  the  capital  incidents  ; 
it  makes  our  pleafure  arife,  not  fo  much  from 
the  laughter  which  it  excites,  as  from  the  tears 
of  affection  and  joy  which  it  draws  forth. 

In  Englifti,  Steele's  Confcious  Lovers  is  a 
Comedy  which  approaches  to  this  character,  and 
it  has  always  been  favourably  received  by  the 
Public.  In  French,  there  are  feveral  Dramatic 
Compofitions  of  this  kind,  which  poffefs  con- 
fiderable  merit  and  reputation,  fuch  as  the 
(i  Melanide,"  and  "  Prejuge  a  la  Mode,"  of 
La  Chauflee  ;  the  "  Pere  de  Famille,"  of  Di- 
derot ;  the  "  Cenie,"  of  Mad.  Graffigny  j  and 
the  "  Nanine,"  and  "  L'Enfant  Prodigue,"  of 
Voltaire. 
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l  e  c  T.      When  this  form  of  Comedy  firft  appeared  in 

, n   '_j  France,  it  excited  a  great  controverfy  among  the 

Critics.  It  was  objected  to  as  a  dangerous  and 
unjustifiable  innovation  in  Compofition.  It  is 
not  Comedy,  faid  they,  for  it  is  not  founded  on 
laughter  and  ridicule.  It  is  not  Tragedy,  for  it 
does  not  involve  us  in  forrow.  By  what  name 
then  can  it  be  called  ?  or  what  pretensions  hath 
it  to  be  comprehended  under  Dramatic  Writing  ? 
But  this  was  trifling,  in  the  mod  egregious  man- 
ner, with  critical  names  and  diftinctions,  as  if 
thefe  had  invariably  fixed  the  effence,  and 
afcertained  the  limits,  of  every  fort  of  Compo- 
fition. Affuredly,  it  is  not  neceffary  that  all  Co- 
medies fliould  be  formed  on  one  precife  model. 
Some  may  be  entirely  light  and  gay  j  others  may 
be  more  ferious  ;  fome  may  be  of  a  mixed  na- 
ture ;  and  all  of  them,  properly  executed,  may 
furnish  agreeable  and  ufeful  entertainment  to 
the  Public,  by  fuiting  the  different  tafles  of 
men  *.  Serious  and  tender  Comedy  has  no  title 
to  claim  to  itfelf  the  pofTeffion  of  the  Stage,  to 
the  exclufion  of  ridicule  and  gaiety.  But  when 
it  retains  only  its  proper  place,  without  ufurp- 
ing  the  province  of  any  other;  when  it  is  carried 
on  with  refemblance  to  real  life,  and  without 


*  "  II  y  a  beaucoup  de  tres  bonnes  pieces,  ou  il  ne  regne 
"  que  de  la  gayete  ;  d'autres  toutes  lerieufes  ;  d'autres  melan- 
"  gees ;  d'autres,  ou  l'attendriffement  va  jufq'aux  larmes.  II 
"  ne  faut  donner  exclufion  a  aucune  genre  ;  &  fi  l'on  me  de- 
'*  mandoit,  quel  genre  eft  le  meilleur?  Je  repondrois,  celui  qui 
*'  eft  le  mieux  traite."  Voltaire. 

intro- 
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introducing  romantic  and  unnatural  fituations,  lect. 
it  may  certainly  prove  both  an  interefting  and  JjSZ^j 
an  agreeable  fpecies  of  Dramatic  Writing.  If 
it  become  infipid  and  drawling,  this  muft  be 
imputed  to  the  fault  of  the  Author,  not  to  the 
nature  of  the  Compofition,  which  may  admit 
much  livelinefs  and  vivacity. 

In  general,  whatever  form  Comedy  afTumes, 
whether  gay  or  ferious,  it  may  always  be  efteemed 
a  mark  of  Society  advancing  in  true  politenefs, 
when  thofe  theatrical  exhibitions,  which  are  de- 
figned  for  public  amufement,  are  cleared  from 
indelicate  fentiment,  or  immoral  tendency. 
Though  the  licentious  buffoonery  of  Arifto- 
phanes  amufed  the  Greeks  for  a  while,  they  ad- 
vanced, by  degrees,  to  a  charter  and  jufter 
tafte  ;  and  the  like  progrefs  of  refinement  may 
be  concluded  to  take  place  among  us,  when  the 
Public  receive  with  favour,  Dramatic  Compo- 
fltions  of  fuch  a  flrain  and  fpirit,  as  entertained 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  in  the  days  of  Me- 
nander  and  Terence. 
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0-  The  Numeral  Letters  refer  to  the  Volume ; 
and  the  Figures  to  the  Pages. 

A 

ACCENTS,  thrown  farther  back  from  the  termination  in  the 
Englifh  than  in  any  other  language,  i.  206.    Seldom  more 

than  one  in  Englifti  words,  ii.  404.    Govern  the  meafure  of 

Englifh  verfe,  iii.  97 . 
Achilles,  his  character  in  the  Iliad,  examined,  iii.  222. 
A8ion,  much  ufed  to  afiift  language  in  an  imperfeft  ftate,  i.  122. 

And  by  ancient  orators  and  players,  126.  Fundamental  rule 

of  propriety  in,  ii.  419.    Cautions  with  refpect  to,  ibid.  In 

epic  poetry,  the  requifites  of,  iii,  194. 
Ads,  the  divifion  of  a  play  into  five,  an  arbitrary  limitation, 

iii.  284.    Thefe  paufes  in  reprefentation  ought  to  fall  pro- 

perly,  286. 

Adam,  his  character  in  Milton's  Paradife  Loft,  iii.  265. 

Addifon,  general  view  of  his  Effay  on  the  Pleafures  of  the  Ima- 
gination, i.  49.  His  invocation  of  the  mufe  in  his  Campaign, 
cenfured,  87.  Blemifhes  in  his  ftyle,  244.  246.  264.  Eafe 
and  perfpicuity  of,  272.274.279.  His  beautiful  defcrip- 
tion  of  light  and  colours,  336.  Inftance  of  his  ufe  of  mixed 
metaphor,  358.  Improper  ufe  of  fimilies,  401 .  His  gene- 
ral character  as  a  writer,  ii.  37.  Character  of  his  Spe&ator, 
54.  Critical  examination  of  fome  of  thofe  papers,  56.  Re- 
marks on  hi3  criticifm  of  TaiTo'a  Aminta,  iii.  124.  note.  His 
tragedy  of  Cato  critically  examined,  282.  296.  306.  312. 

Adjeclives,  common  to  all  languages,  i.  181 .  How  they  caira> 
to  be  clafled  with  nouns,  182. 
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Adverbs,  their  nature  and  ufe  defined,  i.  192.  Importance  of 
their  pofition  in  a  fentcnce  illuftrated,  243. 

JF.neid  of  Virgil,  critical  examination  of  that  poem,  iii.  23c. 
The  fubjeft,  231.  Action,  232.  Is  deficient  in  chara&ers", 
233.  Distribution  and  management  of  the  fubjeft,  234. 
Abounds  with  awful  and  tender  fcencs,  236.  The  defcent  of 
jEneas  into  hell,  237.  The  poem  left  unfinifhed  by  Virgil, 
234.238. 

JEfchines,  a  comparifon  between  him  and  Demofthenes,  ii.  183. 

JEfchylus,  his  character  as  a  tragic  writer,  iii.  31c. 

JEtna,  remarks  on  Virgil's  defcription  of  that  mountain,  i.  82. 

And  on  that  by  Sir  Richard  Blackmore,  84. 
Affetlation,  the  difadvantages  of,  in  public  fpeaking,  ii.  422. 
Ages,  four,  peculiarly  fruitful  in  learned  men,  pointed  out, 

iii.  3. 

Akcnfide,  his  comparifon  between  fublimity  in  natural  and 
moral  objefts,  i.  60.  note.  Inftance  of  his  happy  allufion  to 
figures,  335.  Character  of  his  Pleafures  of  the  Imagination, 
iii.  140. 

Alphabet  of  letters,  the  confederations  which  led  to  the  inven- 
tion of,  i.  150.  Remote  obfcurity  of  this  invention,  152. 
The  alphabets  of  different  nations  derived  from  one  common 
fourcc,  153. 

Allegory,  explained,  i.  364.  Ahtiently  a  favourite  method  of 
conveying  inftru&ions,  366.  Allegorical  perfonages  im- 
proper agents  in  epic  poetry,  iii.  209.  260. 

Ambiguity  in  ftyle,  whence  it  proceeds,  i.  243. 

Amplification  in  fpeech,  what,  i.  418.  Its  principal  inftrument, 
ibid. 

American  languages,  the  figurative  ftyle  of,  i.  131.  329. 

Anagnorifis,  in  antient  tragedy,  explained,  iii.  288. 

Annals,  and  hiftory,  the  diftinftion  between,  iii.  47. 

Anticnts  and  moderns  diftinguifhed,  iii.  4.  The  merits  of  an- 
tient writers  arc  now  finally  ascertained,  5.  The  progrefs 
of  knowledge  favourable  to  the  moderns,  in  forming  a  com- 
parifon between  them,  8.  In  philofophy  and  hiftory,  9. 
The  efforts  of  genius  greater  amov)g  the  antients,  10.  A 
mediocrity  of  genius  now  more  diffufed,  12. 

Antithefis  in  language  explained,  i.  408.  The  too  frequent 
ufe  of,  cenfured,  409. 

Apojlrophe,  the  nature  of  this  figure  explained,  i.  390.  line 

one  from  Cicero,  ii.  226.  note- 
Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments,  a  chara&er  of  thofe  tales, 
iii.  71. 

Arabian  poetry,  its  character,  iii.  88. 
Arbuthnot,  character  of  his  epiftolary  writings,  iii.  66. 
Architecture,  fublimity  in,  whence  it  arifes,  i.  59.    The  fources 
of  beauty  in,  xox. 

Arguments, 
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Arguments,  the  proper  management  of,  in  a  difcourfe,  ii.  369. 
Analytic  and  fynthetic  methods,  374.  Arrangement  of, 
376.    Are  not  to  be  too  much  multiplied,  380. 

Ariojlo,  character  of  his  Orlando  Furiolb,  iii.  73.  251. 

Ariftotle,  his  rules  for  dramatic  and  epic  compositions,  whence 
derived,  i.  42.  His  definition  of  a  fentence,  238.  His  ex- 
tended fenfe  of  the  term  metaphor,  344.  Character  of  his 
ftyle,  ii.  12.  21.  His  inftitutions  of  rhetoric,  179.  His 
definition  of  tragedy  coniidered,  iii.  272.  His  observations 
on  tragic  characters,  301. 

Ariftophanes,  character  of  his  comedies,  iii.  338. 

Arithmetical  figures,  univerfal  characters,  i.  150. 

Ark  of  the  covenant,  choral  fervice,  performed  in  the  proceflion 
of  bringing  it  back  to  Mount  Sion,  iii.  167. 

Armf.rong,  character  of  his  Art  of  preferving  Health,  iii.  140. 

Art,  works  of,  confidered  as  a  fource  of  beauty,  i.  100. 

Articles,  in  language,  the  ufe  of,  i.  164.  Their  importance  in 
the  Englifh  language  illuftrated,  165. 

Articulation,  clearnefs  of,  neceffity  in  public  fpeakiug,  ii.  404. 

Ajfociations ,  academical,  recommended,  ii.  441.  Inftrudtions 
for  the  regulation  of,  442. 

Athenians,  antient,  character  of,  ii.  171.     Eloquence  of,  172. 

Atterbury,  a  more  harmonious  writer  than  Tillotfon,  i.  307. 
Critical  examination  of  one  of  his  fermons,  ii.  310.  His 
exordium  to  a  30th  of  January  fermon,  353. 

Attici  and  Afiani,  parties  at  Rome,  account  of,  ii.  193. 

Authors,  petty,  why  no  friends  to  critieifm,  i.  43.  Why  the 
moft  antient  afford  the  moft  finking  inftances  of  fublimity, 
69.    Muft  write  with  purity  to  gain  efteem,  210. 

B 

Bacon,  his  obfervations  on  Romances,  iii.  70. 

Ballads,  have  great  influence  over  the  manners  of  a  people, 

iii.  69.    Were  the  firft  vehicles  of  hiftorical  knowledge  and 

inftruction,  85. 

Bar,  the  eloquence  of,  defined,  ii.  164.  Why  more  confined 
than  the  pleadings  before  antient  tribunals,  210.  Diftinc- 
tion  between  the  motives  of  pleading  at  the  bar,  and  fpeak- 
ing  in  popular  affemblies,  246.  In  what  refpefts  antient 
pleadings  differ  from  thofe  of  modern  times,  248.  Inftruc- 
tions  for  pleaders,  251.  364. 

Bards,  antient,  the  firft  founders  of  law  and  civilization,  iii.  85. 

Barrow,  Dr.,  character  of  his  ftyle,  ii.  16.  Character  of  his 
fermons,  305. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  their  characters  as  dramatic  poets, 
iii.  346. 

Beauty,  the  emotion  raifed  by,  diftinguifhed  from  that  of  fub- 
limity, i.  92.  Is  a  term  of  vague  application,  ibid.  Co- 
lours, 94.    Figure,  ibid.    Hogarth's  line  of  beauty,  and 
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line  of  grace,  confidered,  96.  Motion,  97.  A  landfcape 
the  moil  complete  afiemblage  of  beautiful  objects,  98.  The 
human  countenance,  99.  Works  of  art,  100.  The  in- 
fluence of  fitnefs  and  defign  in  our  ideas  of  beauty,  ioi. 
Beauty  in  literary  compofition,  103.  Novelty,  104.  Imi- 
tation, 105. 

Bergerus,  a  German  critic,  writes  a  treatife  on  the  fublimity  of 

Casfar's  Commentaries,  i.  66. 
Berkeley,  Bifhop,  character  of  his  Dialogues  on  the  Exiftence 

of  Matter,  iii.  60. 
Biography,  as  a  clafs  of  hiftorical  compofition,  charafterifed, 

iii.  50. 

Blachmore,  Sir  Richard,  remarks  on  his  defcription  of  Mount 
iEtna,  i.  84. 

Blackiuall,  his  character  as  a  writer,  ii.  41. 

Boileau,  his  character  as  a  didactic  poet,  iii.  145. 

Bolingbroke,  inftances  of  inaccuracy  in  his  ftyle,  i.  258.  283 
A  beautiful  climax  from,  277.    A  beautiful  metaphor  from, 
345.    His  general  character  as  a  politician  and  philofopher, 
347.    His  general  character  as  a  writer,  ii.  43.  438. 

Bomlaft  in  writing,  defcribed,  i.  88. 

Bojfu,  his  definition  of  an  epic  poem,  iii.  188.    His  account  of 

the  compofition  of  the  Iliad,  189. 
Bojfuet,  M.,  inftances  of  apoftrophes  to  perfonified  objects,  in 

his  funeral  orations,  i.  389.  note.    Conclufion  of  his  funeral 

oration  on  the  Prince  of  Conde,  ii.  395.  . 
Britain,  Great,  not  eminent  for  the  ftudy  of  eloquence,  ii.  204. 

Compared  with  France  in  this  refpect,  206. 
Bruyere,  his  parallel  between  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit  and 

the  bar,  ii.  280.  note. 
Buchanan,  his  character  as  an  hiflorian,  iii.  46. 
Building,  how  rendered  fublime,  i.  59. 

C 

Cadmus,  account  of  his  alphabet,  i.  153. 

Cafar's  Commentaries,  the  ftyle  of,  charafterifed,  i.  65.  Is 

confidered  by  Bergerus  as  a  ftandard  of  fublime  writing,  66. 

Inftance  of  his  happy  talent  in  hiftorical  painting,  iii.  39.  note. 

His  character  of  Terence  the  dramatift,  341 .  note. 
Camoens,  critical  examination  of  his  Lufiad,  iii.  252.  Con- 

fufed  machinery  of,  253. 
Campbell,  Dr.,  his  obfervations  on  Englifli  particles,  i.  178.  note. 
Carmel,  Mount,  metaphorical  allufions  to,  in  Hebrew  poetry, 

Cafimir,  his  character  as  a  lyric  poet,  iii.  134. 
Catajlrophe,  the  proper  conduct  of,  in  dramatic  reprefentations, 
iii.  287. 

Caudina  Furca;,  Livy's  happy  defcription  of  the  difgrace  of 
the  Roman  army  there,  iii.  36. 

Celtic 
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Celtic  language,  its  antiquity  and  chara&er,  i.  196.  The  re- 
mains of  it,  where  to  be  found,  ibid.  Poetiy,  its  chara&er, 
iii.  87. 

CharaSers,  the  danger  of  labouring  them  too  much  in  hiftorical 

works,  Hi.  42.    The  due  requifites  of,  in  tragedy,  299. 
Chinefe  language,  character  of,  i.  124.    And  writing,  149. 
Chivalry,  origin  of,  iii.  71. 

Chorus,  antieut,  defcribed,  iii.  275.  Was  the  origin  of  tra- 
gedy, 276.  Inconveniences  of,  27S.  How  it  might  pro- 
perly be  introduced  on  the  modern  theatre,  280. 

Chronology,  a  due  attention  to,  neceflary  in  hiftorical  compo- 
fitions,  iii.  24. 

Chryfojlom,  St.,  his  oratorial  character,  ii.  202'. 

Cibler,  his  character  as  a  dramatic  writer,  iii.  348. 

Cicero,  his  ideas  of  tafle,  i.  20.  note.  His  diftin&ion  between 
amare  and  diligere,  227.  His  obfervation  on  ftyle,  240. 
Very  attentive  to  the  beauties  of  climax,  277.  Is  the  moft 
harmonious  of  all  writers,  291.  His  remarks  on  the  power 
of  mufic  in  orations,  296.  His  attention  to  harmony  too 
vifible,  306.  Inftance  of  his  happy  talent  of  adapting  found 
to  fenfe,  308.  His  account  of  the  origin  of  figurative  lan- 
guage, 328.  His  obfervations  on  fuiting  language  to  the 
fubjeft,  349.  His  rule  for  the  ufe  of  metaphor,  352.  In- 
ftance of  Antithefis  in,  408.  The  figure  of  fpeech  called 
vifion,  416.  His  caution  againft  bellowing  profufe  orna- 
ment on  an  oration,  ii.  4.  His  diftin&ions  of  ftyle,  10.  His 
own  character  as  a  writer,  12.  His  character  of  the  Grecian 
orators,  175.  His  own  character  as  an  orator,  190.  Com- 
pared with  Demofthenes,  194.  Mafterly  apoftrophe  in,  226. 
note.  His  method  of  ftudying  the  judicial  caufes  he  undertook 
to  plead,  252.  State  of  the  profecution  of  Avitus  Cluentius, 
261.  Analyfis  of  Cicero's  oration  for  him,  262.  The 
exordium  to  his  fecond  oration  againft  Rullus,  347 .  His  me- 
thod of  preparing  introdu6tions  to  his  oration,  350.  Ex- 
celled in  narration,  366.  His  defence  of  Milo,  ibid.  379. 
Inftance  of  the  pathetic  in  his  laft  oration  againft  Verres,  390. 
Character  of  his  treatife  De  Oratore,  445.  Character  of  his 
Dialogues,  iii.  59.    His  epiftles,  65. 

Clarendon,  lord,  remarks  on  his  ftyle,  i.  254.  His  character  as 
an  hiftorian,  iii.  47. 

Clarke,  Dr.,  the  ftyie  of  his  fermons  charafterifed,  ii.  304. 

ClaJJics,  antient,  their  merits  not  finally  fettled  beyond  contro- 
verfy,  iii.  5.    The  ftudy  of  them  recommended,  15. 

Climax,  a  great  beauty  in  compofition,  i.  276.  In  what  it 
confifts,  418. 

Cluentius,  Avitus,  hiftory  of  his  profecution,  ii.  260.  His  caufe 
undertaken  by  Cicero,  ibid.  Analyfis  of  Cicero's  oration 
for  him,  ibid. 

Colours,  confidered  as  the  foundation  of  beauty,  i.  94. 

Comedy, 
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Comedy,  how  diftinguiflied  from  tragedy,  iii.  269.328.  Rules 
for  the  conduct  of,  33 1 .  The  characters  in,  ought  to  be  of 
our  own  country,  and  of  our  own  time,  332.  Two  kinds 
of,  336.  Characters  ought  to  be  diflinguifhed,  335.  Style, 
336.  Rife  and  progrefs  of  comedy,  338.  Spanifli  comedy, 
342.  French  comedy,  343.  Fnglifli  comedy,  345.  Licen- 
tioufnefs  of,  from  the  azra  of  the  reftoration,  ibid.  The  re- 
formation of,  to  what  owing,  354.    General  remarks,  355. 

Comparifon,  diftinguiflied  from  metaphor,  i.  342.  The  nature 
or  this  figure  explained,  397. 

Compojit'ton.    See  Literary  compofition. 

Congreve,  the  plot  of  his  Mourning  Bride  embarraflcd,  iii.  284. 

General  character  of  this  tragedy,  327.    His  comedies,  350. 
Conjugation  of  verbs,  the  varieties  of,  i.  187. 
Conviclion,  diftinguiflied  from  perfuafion,  ii.  162. 
Copulatives,  cautions  for  the  ufe  of  them,  i.  265. 
Csrneille,  his  character  as  a  tragic  writer,  iii.  319. 
Couplets,  the  firft  introduction  of,  into  Englifli  poetry,  iii.  104. 
Cowley,  inftances  of  forced  metaphors  in  his  poems,  i.  352. 

His  ufe  of  fimilies  cenfured,  405.    His  general  character  as 

a  poet,  iii.  134. 

Crevier,  his  character  of  feveral  eminent  French  writers,  ii.  436. 
note. 

Criticifm,  true  arid  pedantic,  diftinguiflied,  i.  10.   Its  object,  41 . 

Its  origin,  42.    Why  complained  of  by  petty  authors,  43. 

May  fometimes  decide  againft  the  voice  of  the  public,  44. 
Cyphers,  or  arithmetical  figures,  a  kind  of  univerfal  character, 

i.  150. 

D 

David,  king,  his  magnificent  inftitutions  for  the  cultivation 
of  facred  mufic  and  poetry,  iii.  165.  His  character  as  a 
poet,  182. 

Debate,  in  popular  affemblies,  the  eloquence  of,  defined,  ii.  164. 

More  particularly  confidered,  216.    Rules  for,  217. 
Declamation,  unfupported  by  found  reafoning,  falfe  eloquence, 

ii.  216. 

Declenfion  of  nouns  confidered,  in  various  languages,  i.  172. 
Whether  cafes  or  prepofitions  were  moft  antiently  ufed,  174 
Which  of  them  are  moft  ufeful  and  beautiful,  176. 

Deities,  heathen,  probable  caufe  of  the  number  of,  i.  376. 

Deliberative  orations,  what,  ii.  213. 

Delivery,  the  importance  of,  in  public  fpeaking,  ii.  229.  397 
The  four  chief  requifites  in,  400.    The  powers  of  voice, 
ibid.    Articulation,  402.    Pronunciation,  404.  Emphafis, 
405.    Paufes,  408.    Declamatory  delivery,  417.  Action, 
418.    Affectation,  422. 

Demetrius,  Phalerius,  the  rhetorician,  his  character,  ii.  185. 

Demonjlrative  orations,  what,  ii.  213. 

13  Demojlhenes, 
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Qtmojlhenes,  his  eloquence  characterized,  ii.  172.  His  expe- 
dients to  furmount  the  difad vantages  of  his  perfon  and  ad- 
drefs,  181.  His  oppofition  to  Philip  of  Macedon,  182.  His 
rivalfbip  with  Efchines,  183.  His  ftyle  and  action,  184.  Com- 
pared with  Cicero,  194.  Why  his  orations  ftill  pleafe  in 
perufal,  2 17.  Extracts  from  his  Philippics,  232.  His 
definition  of  the  feveral  points  of  oratory,  397. 

Defcription,  the  great  teft  of  a  poet's  imagination,  iii.  146.  Se- 
lection of  circumftances,  147.  Inanimate  obje6ts  fhould  be 
enlivened,  154.    Choice  of  epithets,  157. 

Defcription  and  imitation,  the  diftinftion  between,  i.  108. 

Des  Brojfes,  his  fpeculations  on  the  expreffive  power  of  radical 
letters  and  fyllables,  i.  119.  note. 

Dialogue  writing,  the  properties  of,  iii.  56.  Is  very  difficult  to 
execute,  57.    Modern  dialogues  characterized,  ibid. 

DidaBic  poetry,  its  nature  explained,  iii.  135.  The  moil  cele- 
brated productions  in  this  clafs  fpecified,  136.  Rules  for 
compofitions  of  this  kind,  ibid.    Proper  embellifhments  of, 

Diderot,  M.,  his  character  of  Englifh  comedy,  in.  351. 

Dido,  her  character  in  the  iEneid  examined,  iii.  233. 

Dionyjtus  of  Halicarnaflus,  his  ideas  of  excellency  in  a  fentence, 
i.  293.  His  diftinctions  of  ftyle,  ii.  9.  Character  of  his  trea- 
tife  on  Grecian  oratory,  178.  His  comparifon  between  Ly- 
fias  and  Ifocrates,  179.  note.  His  criticifm  on  Thucydides, 
iii.  23. 

Difcourfe.    See  Oration. 

Dramatic  poetry,  the  origin  of,  iii.  92.    Diftinguifhed  by  its 

objects,  269.    See  Tragedy  and  Comedy. 
Dryden,  one  of  the  firfb  reformers  of  our  ftyle,  ii.  19.  Johnfon's 

character  of  his  profe  ftyle,  20.  note.   His  character  as  a  poet, 

iii.  104.    His  character  of  Shakefpeare,  323.  note.    His  own 

character  as  a  dramatic  writer,  326.  348. 
Du  Bos,  Abbe,  his  remark  on  the  theatrical  compofitions  of  the 

antients,  i.  294. 

E 

Education,  liberal,  an  effential  requifite  for  eloquence,  ii.  432. 

Egypt,  the  ftyle  of  the  hjerographical  writing  of,  i.  147.  This 
an  early  ftage  of  the  art  of  writing,  ibid.  The  alphabet  pro- 
bably invented  in  that  country,  153. 

Emphafis,  its  importance  in  public  fpeaking,  ii.  405.  Rule  for, 
407. 

EJoauensC)  the  feveral  objects  of  confideration  under  this  head, 
.  ii.  159.  Definition  of  the  term,  160.  Fundamental  maxims 
of  the  art,  161 .  Defended  againft  the  objection  of  the  abufe 
of  the  art  of  pcrfuafion,  162.  Three  kinds  of  eloquence 
diftinguifhed,  ibid.  Oratory,  the  higheft  degree  of,  the  off- 
fpring  of  paffion,  164.     Requifitce  for  eloquence,  167. 

French 
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French  eloquence,  168.  Grecian,  170.  Rife  and  cha- 
racter of  the  rhetoricians  of  Greece,  173.  Roman,  187. 
The  Attici  and  Afiani,  193.  Comparifon  between  Cicero 
and  Demofthenes,  194.  The  fchools  of  the  declaimers, 
200.  The  eloquence  of  the  c  '-rtitive  fathers  of  the  church, 
202.  General  remarks  on  moiLrn  eloquence,  203.  Parlia- 
ment, 209.  The  bar,  and  pulpit,  210.  The  three  kinds 
of  orations  diitinguiflied  by  the  antients,  213.  Thefe  dis- 
tinctions how  far  correfpondent  with  thofe  made  at  prefent, 
214.  Eloquence  of  popular  affemblies  confidered,  215. 
The  foundation  of  eloquence,  216.  The  danger  of  trufting 
to  prepared  fpeeches  at  public  meetings,  219.  Neceffary 
premeditation  pointed  out,  220.  Method,  221.  Style  and 
expreflion,  222.  Impetuofity,  224.  Attention  to  decorums, 
227.  Delivery,  230.  397.  Summary,  230.  See  Cicero, 
Demofthenes,  Oration,  and  Pulpit. 

Englijh  language,  the  arrangements  of  words  in,  more  refined 
than  that  of  antient  languages,  i.  139.  But  more  limited, 
140.  The  principles  of  general  grammar  feldom  applied  to 
it,  159.  The  important  ufe  of  articles  in,  165.  All  fub- 
flantive  nouns  of  inanimate  objects,  of  the  neuter  gender, 
168.  The  place  of  declenfion  in,  fupplied  by  prepofitions, 
173.  The  various  tenfes  of  Englifli  verbs,  187.  Hiftorical 
view  of  the  Englifli  language,  196.  The  Celtic  the  primi- 
tive language  of  Britain,  197.  The  Teutonic  tongue  the 
bafis  of  our  prefent  fpeech,  198.  Its  irregularities  accounted 
for,  199.  Its  copioufnefs,  200.  Compared  with  the  French 
language,  201.  Its  ftyle  characterifed,  202.  Its  flexibility, 
204.  Is  more  harmonious  than  is  generally  allowed,  ibid. 
Is  rather  ftrong  than  graceful,  205.  Accent  thrown  farther 
back  in  Englifli  words  than  in  thofe  of  any  other  language, 
ibid.  General  properties  of  the  Englifli  tongue,  206.  Why 
fo  loofely  and  inaccurately  written,  207.  The  fundamental 
rules  of  fyntax,  common  to  both  the  Englifli  and  Latin,  209. 
No  author  can  gain  efteem  if  he  does  not  write  with  purity, 
2 10 .    Grammatical  authors  recommended,  211.  note. 

Epic  poetry,  the  ftandards  of,  iii.  14.  Is  the  higheft  effort  of 
poetical  genius,  187.  The  characters,  obfcured  by  critics, 
188.  Examination  of  Boffu's  account  of  the  formation  of  the 
Iliad,  ibid.  Epic  poetry  confidered  as  to  its  moral  tendency, 
192.  Predominant  character  of,  194.  Action  of,  195. 
Epifodes,  196.  The  fubjeft  fliould  be  of  remote  date,  200. 
Modern  hiftory  more  proper  for  dramatic  writing  than  for 
epic  poetry,  200.  The  ftory  mud  be  interefting  and  fkil- 
fully  managed,  201 .  The  intrigue,  202.  The  queftion  con- 
fidered whether  it  ought  to  end  fuccefsfully,  203.  Duration 
of  the  action,  203.  Characters  of  the  perfonages,  205. 
The  principal  hero,  205.  The  machinery,  206.  Narration, 
210.    Loofe  obfervations,  211. 

Epifode, 
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Epifode,  defined  with  reference  to  epic  poetry,  iii.  196.  Rules 
for  conduct  of,  197. 

Epijlolary  writing,  general  remarks  on,  iii.  61. 

Eue,  her  character  in  Milton's  Paradife  Lolt,  iii-  265. 

Euripides,  inftance  of  his  excellence  in  the  pathetic,  iii.  310. 
note.    His  charadter  as  a  tragic  writer,  316. 

Exclamations,  the  proper  ufe  of,  iii.  413.  Mode  of  their  oper- 
ation, ibid.    Rule  for  the  employment  of,  414. 

Exercife  improves  both  bodily  and  mental  powers,  i.  22. 

Exordium  of  a  difcourfe,  the  objects  of,  ii.  344.  Rules  for  the 
compolition  of,  348. 

Explication  of  the  fubjedt  of  a  fermon,  obfervation  on,  ii.  368. 

F 

Face,  human,  the  beauty  of,  complex,  i.  99. 

Farquhar,  his  character  as  a  dramatic  writer,  iii.  350. 

Fathers,  Latin,  charadter  of  their  ftyle  of  eloquence,  ii.  202. 

Fenelon,  archbifhop,  his  parallel  between  Demofthenes  and 
Cicero,  ii.  197.  His  remarks  on  the  compofition  of  a  fermon, 
359.  Critical  examination  of  his  Adventures  of  Telemachus, 
iii.  256. 

Fielding,  a  character  of  his  novels,  iii.  76. 

Figurative  ftyle  of  language  defined,  i.  3 16.  Is  not  a  fcholaftic 
invention,  but  a  natural  effufion  of  imagination,  318.  How 
defcribed  by  rhetoricians,  319.  Will  not  render  a  cold  or 
empty  compofition  interefting,  322.  The  pathetic  and  fub- 
lime  reject  figures  of  fpeech,  324.  Origin  of,  ibid.  How 
they  contribute  to  the  beauty  of  ftyle,  330.  Illuftrate  de- 
fcription,  333.  Heighten  emotion,  344.  The  rhetorical 
names  and  claffes  of  figures  frivolous,  337.  The  beauties 
of  compofitions  not  dependent  on  tropes  and  figures,  ii.  I. 
Figures  must  always  rife  naturally  from  the  fubject,  2.  Are 
not  to  be  profufely  ufed,  4.  The  talent  of  ufing  derived 
from  nature,  and  not  to  be  created,  6.  If  improperly  intro- 
duced, are  a  deformity,  5.  note.    See  Metaphor. 

Figure,  confidered  as  a  fource  of  beauty,  i.  194. 

Figures  of  fpeech,  the  origin  of,  i.  129. 

Figures  of  thought,  among  rhetoricians,  defined,  i.  320. 

Fitnefs  and  defign,  confidered  as  fources  of  beauty,  i.  101. 

Fleece,  a  poem,  harmonious  paffage  from,  i.  313. 

Fontenelle,  character  of  his  Dialogues,  iii.  60. 

French,  Norman,  when  introduced  into  England,  i.  197. 

French  writers,  general  remarks  on  their  ftyle,  ii.  15.  Elo- 
quence, 168.203.  French  and  Englifti  oratory  compared, 
206. 

Frigidity  in  writing  chara&erifed,  i.  88.  - 


Gay, 
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G 

Gay,  a  character  of  his  paftorals,  iii.  123. 
Gender  of  nouns,  foundation  of,  i,  167. 

Genius  diftinguilhed  from  tafte,  i.  46.  Its  import,  47.  In- 
eludes  tafte,  48.  The  pleafures  of  the  imagination,  a  link- 
ing teftimony  of  Divine  benevolence,  51.  True,  is  nurfed 
by  liberty,  ii.  167.  In  arts  and  writing,  why  difplayed  more 
in  one  age  than  in  another,  iii.  2.  Was  more  vigorous  in  the 
antients  than  in  the  moderns,  10.  A  general  mediocrity  of, 
now  diffufed,  12. 

Gefner,  a  character  of  his  Idylls,  iii.  121. 

Gejlures,  in  public  oratory.    See  Acl'ion. 

Gil  Bias,  of  Le  Sage,  character  of  that  novel,  iii.  75. 

Girard,  Abbe,  character  of  his  Synonymes  Frangois,  i.  234. 
note. 

Gordon,  inftances  of  his  unnatural  difpofition  of  words,  i.  272. 
Gorgias,  of  Leontium,  the  rhetorician,  his  character,  ii.  175. 
Gothic  poetry,  its  character,  iii.  87. 

Gracchus,  C,  his  declamations  regulated  by  mufical  rules, 
i.  295. 

Grammar,  general,  the  principles  of,  little  attended  to  by 
writers,  i.  158.  The  divifion  of  the  feveral  parts  of  fpeech, 
159.  Nouns  fubftantive,  161.  Articles,  163.  Number, 
gender,  and  cafe  of  nouns,  166.  Prepofitions,  174.  Pro- 
nouns, 179.  Adjectives,  j8i.  Verbs,  184.  Verbs,  the 
moft  artificial  and  complex  of  all  the  parts  of  fpeech,  189. 
Adverbs,  192.  Prepofitions,  and  conjunctions,  193.  Im- 
portance of  the  ftudy  of  grammar,  195. 

Grandeur.    See  Sublimity. 

Greece,  fhort  account  of  the  antient  republics  of,  ii.  170.  Elo- 
quence carefully  ftudied  there,  172.  Characters  of  the 
diftinguifhed  orators  of,  173.  Rife  and  character'  of  the 
rhetoricians,  175. 

Greek,  a  mufical  language,  i.  125.  294.  Its  flexibility,  203. 
Writers  diftinguiflied  for  fimplicity,  ii.  34. 

Guarini,  character  of  his  Pajlor  Fido,  iii.  123. 

Guicciardini,  his  character  as  an  hiftorian,  iii.  45. 

H 

Habakkuk,  fublime  reprefentation  of  the  Deity  in,  i.  70. 

Harris,  explanatory  fimile  cited  from,  i.  399. 

Hebrew  Poetry,  in  what  points  of  view  to  be  confidered,  iii.  162. 
The  antient  pronunciation  of,  loft,  163.  Mufic  and  poetry 
early  cultivated  among  the  Hebrews,  164.  Conftruction  of 
Hebrew  poetry,  165.  Is  diftinguiflied  by  a  concife,  ftrong, 
figurative  expreffion,  167.  The  metaphors  employed  in, 
fuggefted  by  the  climate  and  nature  of  the  land  of  Judea, 
171.  177.    Bold  and  fublime  inftances  of  perfonification  in, 

178. 
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178.    Book  of  Proverbs,  180.    Lamentations  of  Jeremiah, 

ibid.    Book  of  Job,  184. 
Helen,  her  charafter  in  the  Iliad  examined,  Hi.  320. 
Hell,  the  various  defcents  into,  given  by  epic  poets,  fliew  the 

gradual  improvement  of  notions  concerning  a  future  ftate, 

iii.  257- 
Henriade.    See  Voltaire. 

Herodotus,  his  character  as  an  hiflorian,  ii.  tl.  14. 
Heroifm,  fublime  inftances  of,  pointed  out,  i.  59. 
Hervey,  character  of  his  ftyle,  ii.  27. 

Hieroglyphics,  the  fecond  ftage  of  the  art  of  writing,  i.  145. 
Of  Egypt,  147.  . 

Hifiorians,  modern,  their  advantages  over  the  antient,  m.  10. 
Antient  models  of,  13.  The  objefts  of  their  duty,  17. 
Character  of  Polybius,  2 1 .  Of  Thucydides,  22.  Of  He- 
rodotus and  Thuanus,  24,  25.  Primary  qualities  neceffary 
in  a  hiflorian,  26.  Charafter  of  Livy  and  Salluft,  28.  OfTa- 
citus,  29.  Inttruftions  and  cautions  to  hiftorians,  ibid.  How 
to_preferve  the  dignity  of  narration,  33.  How  to  render  it 
interefting,  34.  Danger  of  refining  too  much  in  drawing 
charafter,  42.  Charafter  of  the  Italian  hiftorians,  44.  The 
French  and  Engliftt,  46. 

Hiftory,  the  proper  objeft  and  end  of,  iii.  17.  True,  the  cha- 
racters of,  ibid.  The  different  claffes  of,  18.  General  Hif- 
tory, the  proper  conduft  of,  20.  The  neceffary  qualities  of 
hiftorical  narration,  22.  The  propriety  of  introducing  ora- 
tions in  hiftory  examined,  41 .  And  characters,  ibid.  The 
Italians  the  beft  modern  hiftorians,  44.  See  Annals,  Bio- 
graphy, Memoirs,  and  Novels. 

Hogarth,  his  analyfis  of  beauty  confidered,  i.  96. 

Homer,  not  acquainted  with  poetry  as  a  fyftematic  art,  i.  42 . 
Did  not  poffefs  a  refined  tafte,  49.  Inftances  of  fublimity  in, 
71.  Is  remarkable  for  the  ufe  of  perfonification,  381 .  Story 
of  the  Iliad,  iii.  214.  Remarks  on,  215.  His  invention  and 
judgment  in  the  conduft  of  the  poem,  217.  Advantages  and 
defefts  arifing  from  his  narrative  fpeeches,  220.  His  cha- 
racters, ibid.  His  machinery,  222.  His  ftyle,  225.  His 
Ikill  in  narrative  defcription,  226.  His  fimilies,  227.  Gene- 
ral charafter  of  his  Odyffey,  279.  Defefts  of  the  Odyffey, 
230.  Compared  with  Virgil,  237. 
Hooker,  a  fpecimen  of  his  ftyle,  ii.  18. 

Horace,  figurative  paffages  cited  from,  i.  332.  Inftance  of 
mixed  metaphor,  iii.  359.  Crowded  metaphors,  360.  His 
charafter  as  a  poet,  iii.  14.  133.  Was  the  reformer  of 
fatire,  144. 

Humour,  why  the  Englifli  poffefs  this  quality  more  eminently 

than  other  nations,  ii.  349. 
Hyperbole,  an  explanation  of  that  figure,  i.  368.    Cautions  for 

the  ufe  of,  369.    Two  kinds  of,  370. 

Ideas 
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I 

Ideas,  abftradt,  entered  into  the  firft  formation  of  language, 
'•  l63- 

Jeremiah,  his  poetical  character,  iii.  183.    See  Lamentations. 

Iliad,  ftory  of,  iii.  214.  Remarks  on,  215.  The  principal 
characters,  220.    Machinery  of,  222. 

Imagination,  the  pleafures  of,  as  fpecified  by  Mr.  Addifon, 
i.  49.  The  powers  of  to  enlarge  the  fphcre  of  our  pleafures, 
a  finking  inftance  of  Divine  benevolence,  51.  Is  the  fource 
of  figurative  language,  318.  326. 

Imitation,  confidered  as  a  fource  of  pleafure  to  tafte,  i.  105. 
And  defcription  diftinguiftied,  108. 

Inferences,  from  a  fermon,  the  proper  management  of,  ii.  395. 

Infinity  of  fpace,  numbers,  or  duration,  affect  the  mind  with 
fublime  ideas,  i.  54. 

Interjeclions,  the  firft  elements  of  fpeech,  i.  116. 

Interrogations,  inftances  of  the  happy  ufe  and  effect  of,  i.  412. 
Mode  of  their  operation,  413.    Rule  for  ufing,  414. 

Job,  exemplification  of  the  fublimity  of  obfcurity  in  the  book 
of,  i.  57.  Remarks  on  the  ftyle  of,  iii.  164.  The  fubject 
and  poetry  of,  184.    Fine  paffage  from,  185. 

John/on,  his  character  of  Dry  den's  profe  ftyle,  ii.  20.  note.  His 
remarks  on  the  ftyle  of  Swift,  134.  note.  His  character  of 
Thomfon,  iii.  150.  note.  His  character  of  Dryden's  come- 
dies, 348.  note.    His  character  of  Congreve,  350.  note. 

Jonfon,  Ben,  his  character  as  a  dramatic  poet,  iii.  346. 

Ifaus,  the  rhetorician,  his  character,  ii.  179. 

Ifaiah,  fublime  reprefentation  of  the  Deity  in,  i.  71.  His  de- 
fcription of  the  fall  of  the  Affyrian  empire,  393.  His  meta- 
phors fuited  to  the  climate  of  Judea,  iii.  172.174,  175. 
His  character  as  a  poet,  183. 

Ifocrates,  the  rhetorician,  his  character,  ii.  177. 

Judea,  remarks  on  the  climate  and  natural  circumftances  of  that 
country,  iii.  171. 

Judicial  orations,  what,  ii.  213. 

Juvenal,  character  of  his  fatires,  iii.  142. 

K 

Kaimes,  Lord,  his  fevere  cenfure  of  Englifh  comedies,  iii.  352. 
Knight  errantry,   foundation  of  the  romances  concerning, 
iii.  71. 

Knowledge,  an  effential  requifite  for  eloquence,  ii.431.  The 
progrefs  of,  in  favour  of  the  moderns,  upon  a  comparifon 
with  the  antients,  iii.  8.  The  acquifition  of,  difficult  in  for- 
mer ages,  1 1 . 

L 

Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  the  moft  perfect  elegiac  compofition 

in  the  facred  Scriptures,  iii.  180. 
Land/cape,  confidered  as  an  affemblage  of  beautiful  objects,  i.  99. 

Language, 
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Language,  the  improvement  of,  ftudied  even  by  ruck  ations, 
i.  2.  In  what  the  true  improvement  of  language  con- 
fifts,  3.  Importance  of  the  ftudy  of  language,  4.  Defined. 
112.  The  prefent  refinements  of,  113.  Origin  and 
progrefs  of,  115.  The  firft  elements  of,  117.  Analogy 
between  words  and  things,  118.  The  great  afliftance  af- 
forded by  geftures,  122.  The  Chinefe  language,  124.  The 
Greek  and  Roman  languages,  1 25.  Action  much  ufed  by 
antient  orators  and  players,  126.  Roman  pantomimes,  127. 
Great  difference  between  antient  and  modern  pronunciation, 
1 28.  Figures  of  fpeech,  the  origin  of,  129.  Figurative 
ftyle  of  American  languages,  131.  Caufe  of  the  decline  of 
figurative  language,  133.  The  natural  and  original  arrange- 
ment of  words  in  fpeech,  136.  The  arrangement  of  words 
in  modern  languages,  different  from  that  of  the  antients, 
138.  An  exemplification,  ibid.  Summary  of  the  foregoing 
obfervations,  143.  Its  wonderful  powers,  335.  All  lan- 
guage ftrongly  tinctured  with  metaphor,  343.  In  modern 
.productions,  often  better  than  the  fubjects  of  them,  ii.  157. 
Written  and  oral,  diftinction  between,  437.  See  Gram- 
mar, Style,  and  Writing. 

Latin  language,  the  pronunciation  of,  mufical  and  gefticulat- 
ing,  i.  125.  294.  The  natural  arrangement  of  words  in, 
137.  The  want  of  articles  a  defect  in,  165.  Remarks  on 
the  words  deemed  fynonymous  in,  227. 

Learning,  an  eflential  requifite  for  eloquence,  ii.  433. 

Lebanon,  metaphorical  allufions  to,  in  Hebrew  poetry,  hi.  173. 

Lee,  extravagant  hyperbole  quoted  from,  i.  371.  His  character 
as  a  tragic  poet,  iii.  326. 

Liberty,  the  nurfe  of  true  genius,  ii.  167. 

Literary  compofition,  importance  of  the  ftudy  of  language,  pre- 
paratory to,  i.  6.  The  beauties  of,  indefinite,  103.  To 
what  clafs  the  pleafures  received  from  eloquence,  poetry,  and 
fine  writing,  are  to  be  referred,  106.  The  beauties  of,  not 
dependant  on  tropes  and  figures,  ii.  2.  The  different  kinds, 
of,  (lifting uifhed,  iii.  16.    See  Hiftory,  Poetry,  &c. 

Livy,  his  character  as  an  hiftorian,  iii.  28.  36. 

Locke,  general  character  of  his  ftyle,  ii.  23.  The'ftyle  of  his 
Treatife  oh  Human  Underftanding,  compared  with  the 
writings  of  Lord  Shaftefbury,  iii.  56. 

Longinus,  ftrictures  on  his  Treatife  on  the  Sublime,  i.  67.  His 
account  of  the  confequences  of  liberty,  ii.  167.  His  fenten- 
tious  opinion  of  Homer's  Odyfley,  iii.  228. 

Lopez,  de  V ega,  his  character  as  a  dramatic* poet,  iii.  342. 

Love,  too  much  importance  and  frequency  allowed  to,  on  the 
modern  ftage,  iii.  303. 

Loivth's  Englifh  Grammar  recommended,  i.  211.  note.  265. 
note.    His  character  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  iii.  183. 

Lucan,  inftance  of  his  deftroying  a  fublime  expreflion  of  Csefar, 
by  amplification,  i.  76.  Extravagant  hyperbole  from,  373. 
VOL.  in.  B  B  Critical 
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Critical  examination  of  his  Pharfalia,  iii.  239.    The  fubjeft, 
240.    Charafter  and  conduft  of  the  ftory,  241. 
Luc'tan,  charafter  of  his  dialogues,  iii.  59. 

Lucretius,  his  fublime  reprefentation  of  the  dominion  of  fuper- 
ftition  over  mankiud,  i.  58.  note.  The  moll  admired  paf- 
fages  in  his  Treatife  De  Rerum  Natura,  iii.  139. 

Lit/lad.    See  Camoens. 

Lyric  poetry,  the  peculiar  charafter  of,  iii.  127.  Four  clafles 
of  odes,  128.    Charafters  of  the  moft  eminent  lyric  poets, 

Lyjias,  the  rhetorician,  his  charafter,  ii.  179. 

M 

Machiavel,  his  charafter  as  an  hiftorian,  iii.  44. 

Machinery,  the  great  ufe  of,  in  epic  poetry,  iii.  206.  Caution* 
for  the  ufe  of,  208.  222. 

Mackenzie,  Sir  George,  inftance  of  regular  climax  in  his  plead- 
ings, i.  419. 

Man,  by  nature  both  a  poet  and  mufician,  iii.  83. 

Marivaux,  a  charafter  of  his  novels,  iii.  75. 

Marmontel,  his  comparative  remarks  on  French,  Englirti,  and 

Italian  poetry,  iii.  101.  note. 
Marfy,  Fr.,  his  contrail  between  the  charafters  of  Corneille  and 

Racine,  iii.  320.  note. 
MaJJillon,  extraft  from  a  celebrated  fermon  of  his,  ii.  301.  note. 

Encomium  on,  by  Louis  XIV.  308.    His  artful  divifion  of 

a  text,  363. 

Memoirs,  their  clafs  in  hiftorical  compofition  afligned,  iii.  47. 
Why  the  French  are  fond  of  this  kind  of  writing,  48. 

Metalepfis,  in  figurative  language,  explained,  i.  340. 

Metaphor,  in  figurative  ftyle,  explained,  i.  341,  342.  All  lan- 
guage ftrongly  tinftured  with,  343.  Approaches  the  neareft 
to  painting,  of  all  the  figures  of  fpeech,  345.  Rules  to  be 
obferved  in  the  conduft  of,  347.    See  Allegory. 

Mttajlafio,  his  charafter  as  a  dramatic  writer,  iii.  322. 

Metonomy,  in  figurative  ftyle,  explained,  i.  344. 

Mexico,  hiftorical  piftures  the  records  of  that  empire,  i.  142. 

Milo,  narrative  of  the  rencounter  between  him  and  Clodius,  by 
Cicero,  ii.  366. 

Milton,  inftances  of  fublimity  in,  i.  56.  78.  82.  Of  harmony, 
291.  311.  Hyperbolical  fentiments  of  Satan  in,  37N 
Striking  inftances  of  personification  in,  382,  383.  385.  Ex- 
cellence of  his  defcriptive  poetry,  iii.  151.  Who  the  proper 
hero  of  his  Paradife  Loft,  206.  Critical  examination  of  this 
poem,  262.  His  fublimity  charafterifed,  265.  His  language 
and  verification,  267. 

Moderns.    See  Antients. 

Moliere,  his  charafter  as  a  dramatic  poet,  iii.  343. 
Monboddo,  lord,  his  obfervatioas  on  Englilh  and  Latin  verfe, 
iii.  97.  note. 

Monotony, 
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Monotony  in  language,  often  the  refult  of  too  great  attention  to 

muiical  arrangement,  i.  301. 
Montague,  lady  Mary  Wortley,  a  charader  of  her  epiltolary 

ftyle,  hi.  68. 
Montefquieu,  character  of  his  ilyle,  ii.  12. 
Monumental  infcriptions,  the  numbers  fuitedto  the  ftyle,  i.  316. 
Moralt,  M.,  his  fevere  cenfure  of  Englifh  comedy,  hi.  351. 
More,  Dr.  Henry,  character  of  his  Divine  Dialogues,  hi.  60. 
Motion,  coniidered  as  a  fource  of  beauty,  i.  97. 
Motte,  M.  de  la,  his  obfervations  on  lyric  poetry,  iii.  131.  note. 

Remarks  on  his  criticifm  on  Homer,  228.  note. 
Mufic,  its  influence  on  the  pafiions,  iii.  83,    Its  union  with 

poetry,  84.    Their  feparation  injurious  to  each,  92. 

N 

Naivete,  import  of  that  French  term,  ii.  33^ 

Narration,  an  important  point  in  pleadings  at  the  bar,  ii.  364. 

Night  fcenes,  commonly  fublime,  i.  55. 

Nomic  melody  of  the  Athenians,  what,  i.  295. 

Novels,  a  fpecies  of  writing  not  fo  infignificant  as  may  be  ima- 
gined, iii.  69.  Might  be  employed  for  very  ufeful  purpofes> 
ibid.  Rife  and  progrefs  of  fictitious  hiftory,  7 1 .  Characters 
of  the  moft  celebrated  romances  and  novels,  73. 

Novelty  confidered  as  a  fource  of  beauty,  i.  105. 

Nouns,  fubftantive,  the  foundation  of  all  grammar,  i.  i6u 
Number,  gender,  and  cafes  of,  166,  167. 

O 

Obfcurity,  not  unfavourable  to  fublimity,  i.  57.  Of  ftyle,  owing 
to  indiftinct  conceptions,  215. 

Ode,  the  nature  of,  defined,  iii.  127.  Four  diftindtions  of,  128. 
Obfcurity  and  irregularity,  the  great  faults  in,  1 30. 

Odyjfey,  general  character  of,  iii.  229.    Defects  of,  230. 

Oedipus,  an  improper  character  for  the  ftage,  iii.  302. 

Orators,  antient,  declaimed  in  recitative,  i.  126. 

Orations,  the  three  kinds  of,  diftinguifhed  by  the  antients, 
ii.  213.  The  prefent  diftinctions  of,  214.  Thofe  in  popular 
affemblies  confidered,  215.  Prepared  fpeeches  not  to  be 
trufted  to,  219.  Necefiary  degrees  of  premeditation,  220. 
Method,  221.  Style  and  expreffion,  222.  Impetuofity,  224. 
Attention  to  decorums,  227.  Delivery,  230.  397.  The  fe- 
veral  parts  of  a  regular  oration,  344.  Introduction,  345. 
Introduction  to  replies,  356*  Introduction  to  fermons,  357. 
Divifion  of  a  difcourfe,  359.  Rules  for  dividing  it,  361. 
Explication,  364.  The  argumentative  part,  370.  The  pa- 
thetic, 381.  The  peroration,  394.  Virtue  necefiary  to  the 
perfection  of  eloquence,  427.  Defcription  of  a  true  orator, 
430.  Qualifications  for,  432.  The  beft  antient  writers  on 
oratory,  443.  iii.  14.  The  ufe  made  of  orations  by  the  an- 
tient hiftonans,  41.    See  Eloquence. 
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Oriental  poetry,  more  charaaeriftical  of  an  age  than  of  a  coun- 
try, 87. 

 ftyle  of  fcripture  language,  i.  132. 

Orlando  Furiofo.     See  Ariojto. 

OJfian,  inftances  of  fublimity  in  his  works,  i.  74..  CorreA 
metaphors,  356.  Confuted  mixture  of  metaphorical  and 
plain  language  in,  357.  Fine  apoftrophe  in,  391.  Delicate 
fimile,  400.    Lively  defcriptions  in,  iii.  157. 

Otivay,  his  character  as  a  tragic  poet,  iii.  326. 

P 

Pantomime,  an  entertainment  of  Roman  origin,  i.  127. 
Parables,  eaftern,  their  general  vehicle  for  the  conveyance  of 
truth,  iii.  177. 

Paradife  Lojl,  critical  review  of  that  poem,  iii.  262.  The 

characters  in,  264.    Sublimity  of,   265.    Language  and 

verification,  277. 
Parenthejis,  cautions  for  the  ufe  of  them,  i.  258. 
Paris,  his  character  in  the  Iliad,  examined,  iii.  221. 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  why  eloquence  has  never  been  fo 

powerful  an  inftrument  in,  as  in  the  antient  popular  afiemblies 

of  Greece  and  Rome,  ii.  209. 
Parnel,  his  character  as  a  defcriptive  poet,  iii.  151. 
Particles,  cautions  for  the  ufe  of  them,  i.  265.    Ought  never 

to  clofe  fentences,  281. 
Paffion,  the  fource  of  oratory,  ii.  164. 

Pajfions,  when  and  how  to  be  addrefted  by  orators,  ii.  382. 
The  orator  mult  feel  emotions  before  he  can  communicate 
them  to  others,  386.  The  language  of,  388.  Poets  addrefs 
themfelves  to  the  paflions,  iii.  79. 

Pafloral  poetry,  inquiry  into  it3  origin,  iii.  106.  A  three- 
fold view  of  paftoral  life,  109.  Rules  for  paftoral  writing, 
110.  Its  fcenery,  112.  Characters,  114.  Subjects,  117. 
Comparative  merits  of  antient  paftoral  writers,  1 1 9.  And 
of  moderns,  121. 

Pathetic,  the  proper  management  of,  in  a  difcourfe,  ii.  381. 
Fine  inftance  of,  from  Cicero,  390. 

Paufes,  the  due  ufes  of,  in  public  fpeaking,  ii.  408.  In  poetry, 
410.  iii.  98. 

Pericles,  the  firft  who  brought  eloquence  to  any  degree  of  per- 

feftion,  ii.  173.    His  general  character,  174. 
Period.    See  Sentence. 

Perfonification,  the  peculiar  advantages  of  the  Englilh  lan- 
guage in,  i.  169.  Limitations  ef  gender  in,  170.  Objec- 
tions againft  the  practice  of,  anfwered,  375.  The  difpofi- 
tion  to  animate  the  objects  about  us,  natural  to  mankind, 
ibid.  This  difpofition  may  account  for  the  number  of  hea- 
then divinities,  376.  Three  degrees  of  this  figure,  377. 
Rules  for  the  management  of  the  higheft  degree  of,  386. 
Caution  for  the  ufe  of,  in  profe  compofitions,  388.  See 
Apoftrophe. 

Perjtut, 
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Perfius,  a  character  of  his  Satire3,  iii.  141. 

Perfpicuity,  eflential  to  a  good  ftyle,  i.  214.    Not  merely  a 

negative  virtue,  215.    The  three  qualities  of,  216. 
Perfua/ion,  diitinguifhed  from  convi&ion,  ii.  1 61.  Obje&ion 

brought  from  the  abide  of  this  art,  anfwered,  162.  Rules 

for,  215. 

Peruvians,  their  method  of  tranfmitting  their  thoughts  to  each 
other,  i.  148. 

Petronias  Arbiter,  his  addrefs  to  the  declaimers  of  his  time, 

ii.  200. 
Pharfalia.    See  Lucan. 

Pherecydes  of  Scyros,  the  firft  profe  writer,  i.  133. 

Philips,  charafter  of  his  paftorals,  iii.  1.22. 

Philofophers,  modern,  their  fuperiority  over  the  antient,  un- 
queltionable,  iii.  9. 

Philofophy,  the  proper  ftyle  of  writing  adapted  to,  iii.  53. 
Proper  embelliihments  for,  54. 

PiSures,  the  firft  eflay  toward  writing,  i.  145. 

Pindar,  his  character  as  a  lyric  poet,  iii.  132. 

Pitcairn,  Dr.,  extravagant  hyperbole  cited  from,  i.  374. 

Plato,  character  of  his  dialogues,  iii.  58. 

Plautus,  his  character  as  a  dramatic  poet,  iii.  340. 

Pleaders  at  the  bar,  inftru&ions  to,  ii.  250.  364. 

Pliny's  Letters,  general  character  of,  iii.  64. 

Plutarch,  his  charafter  as  a  biographer,  iii.  50. 

Poetry,  in  what  fenfe  defcriptive  and  in  what  imitative,  i.  108. 
Is  more  antient  than  profe,  132.  Source  of  the  pleafure  we 
receive  from  the  figurative  ftyle  of,  382.  Teft  of  the  merit 
of,  404.  Whence  the  difficulty  of  reading  poetry  arifes,  ii. 
410.    Compared  with  oratory,  425.    Epic,  the  ftandards  of, 

iii.  14.  Definition  of  poetry,  79.  Is  addreffed  to  the  ima- 
gination and  the  paffions,  ibid.  Its  origin,  81.  In  what 
fenfe  older  than  profe,  ibid.  Its  union  with  mufic,  84.  An- 
tient hiftory  and  inftru&ion  firft  conveyed  in  poetry,  ibid. 
Oriental,  more  charafteriftical  of  an  age  than  of  a  country, 
87.  Gothic,  Celtic,  and  Grecian,  ibid.  Origin  of  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of,  89.  Was  more  vigorous  in  its  firft  rude 
efTays  than  under  refinement,  91.  Was  injured  by  the  fepa- 
ration  of  mufic  from  it,  92.  Metrical  feet,  invention  of,  95. 
Thefe  meafures  not  applicable  to  Englifh  poetry,  96. 
Englifh  heroic  verfe,  the  ftrufture  of,  97.  French  poetry, 
98.  Rhyme  and  blank  verfe  compared,  100.  Progrefs  of 
Englifh  verfification,  103.  Paftorals,  106.  Lyrics,  137 
Didactic  poetry,  135.  Defcriptive  poetry,  146.  Hebrew 
poetry,  162.  Epic  poetry,  187.  Poetic  characters,  two 
kinds  of,  205.    Dramatic  poetry,  269. 

Pointing,  cannot  correal  a  confufed  fentence,  i.  258. 
Politics,  the  fcience  of,  why  iii  underftood  among  the  anticnts, 
iii.  27. 
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Polybius,  his  chara&er  as  an  hiftorian,  iii.  21. 

Pope,  criticifm  on  a  paffage  in  his  Homer,  i.  77.  Profe  fpeci- 
men  from,  confiding  of  fhort  fentences,  240.  Other  fpeci- 
mens  of  his  ftyle,  273.  284.  Confufed  mixtures  of  meta- 
phorical and  plain  language  in,  354.  Mixed  metaphor  in, 
359.  Confufed  perfonification,  387.  Inftance  of  his  fond- 
nefs  for  antithefes,  41 1 .  Character  of  his  epiftolary  writings, 
iii.  66.  Criticifm  on,  67.  Conftru&ion  of  his  verfe,  "99. 
Peculiar  character  of  his  verification,  104.  His  paftorals, 
117.  122.  His  ethic  epiftles,  143.  The  merits  of  his  va- 
rious poems  examined,  ibid.  Character  of  his  tranflation  of 
Homer,  225. 

Precijion  in  language,  in  what  it  confifts,  i.  219.  The  im- 
portance of,  242.     Requifites  to,  234. 

Prepofttions,  whether  more  ancient  than  the  declenfion  of  nouns 
by  cafes,  i.  173.  Whether  more  ufeful  than  beautiful,  176. 
Dr.  Campbell's  obfervations  on,  178.  note.  Their  great  ufe 
in  fpeech,  193. 

Prior,  allegory  cited  from,  i.  364. 

Pronouns,  their  ufe,  varieties,  and  cafes,  i.  179.  Relative  in- 
ftances,  illuftrating  the  importance  of  their  proper  pofition 
in  a  fentence,  246. 

Pronunciation,  diftin&nefs  of,  necefTary  in  public  fpeaking, 
ii.  403.    Tones  of,  414. 

Proverbs,  book  of,  a  didactic  poem,  iii.  180. 

Pfalm  xviii.  fublime  reprefentation  of  the  Deity  in,  i.  69. 
lxxxth,  a  fine  allegory  from,  364.  Remarks  on  the  poetic 
conftrudlion  of  the  Pfalms,  iii.  166.  174. 

Pulpit,  the  eloquence  of,  defined,  ii.  165.  Englifh  and  French 
fermons  compared,  2q6.  The  practice  of  reading  fermons 
in  England  difadvantageous  to  oratory,  210.  The  art 
of  pcrfuafion  refigned  to  the  puritans,  ibid.  Advantages 
and  difadvantages  of  pulpit  eloquence,  278.  Rules  for 
preaching,  282.  The  chief  chara&eriftics  of  pulpit  elo- 
quence, 285.  Whether  it  i6  beft  to  read  fermons,  or  de-r 
liver  them  extempore,  297.  Pronunciation,  298.  Remarks 
on  French  fermons,  299.  Caufe  of  the  dry  argument- 
ative ftyle  of  Englifh  fermons,  302.     General  obfervations, 

306.  m 

Pyjijlratus,  the  firft  who  cultivated  the  arts  of  fpeech,  ii.  173. 

Q 

Quinfli/ian,  his  ideas  of  tafte,  i.  20.  note.  His  account  of  the 
antient  divifion  of  the  feveral  parts  of  fpeech,  160.  note.  His 
remarks  on  the  importance  of  the  ftudy  of  grammar,  195. 
On  perfpicuity  of  ftyle,  214.  226.  On  climax,  276.  On 
the  ftruclure  of  fentences,  282.  Which  ought  not  to  offend 
the  ear,  288.  302.  His  caution  againft  too  great  an  atten- 
tion to  harmony,  304.    His  caution  againft  mixed  metaphor, 
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357.  His  fine  apoftrophe  on  the  death  of  his  fon,  391.  Hi* 
rule  for  the  ufe  of  fimilies,  405.  His  directions  for  the  ufe 
of  figures  of  ftyle,  ii.  5.  His  diftinctions  of  ftyle,  9.  26. 
His  inllructions  for  good  writing,  46,  47.  His  character 
of  Cicero's  oratory,  192.  His  inltruclions  to  public  fpeakera 
for  preferving  decorums,  226.  His  inllructions  to  judicial 
pleaders,  252.  His  obfervations  on  exordiums  to  replies  in 
debate,  356.  On  the  proper  divifion  of  an  oration,  359. 
His  mode  of  addreffing  the  paflions,  387.  His  lively  repre- 
sentation of  the  effects  of  depravity,  428,  Is  the  beft  antient 
writer  on  oratory,  445. 

R 

Racine,  his  character  as  a  tragic  poet,  iii.  3 1 9, 

Ram/ay,  Allan,  character  of  his  Gentle  Shepherd,  iii.  1 25. 

Rapin,  P.,  remarks  on  his  parallels  between  Greek  and  Roman 

writers,  ii,  196. 
■  Retz,  cardinal  de,  character  of  his  memoirs,  iii.  49. 

Rhetoricians,  Grecian,  rife  and  character  of,  ii.  175. 

Rhyme,  in  Englifh  verfe,  unfavourable  to  fublimity,  i.  77.  And 
blank  verfe  compared,  iii.  102.  The  former,  why  improper 
in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  103.  The  firft  intro- 
duction of  couplets  in  Englifh  poetry,  104. 

Richardfon,  a  character  of  his  novels,  iii.  76. 

Ridicule,  an  inftrument  often  mifapplied,  iii.  330. 

Robinfon  Crufoe,  character  of  that  novel,  iii.  76. 

Romance,  derivation  of  the  term,  iii.  72.    See  Novels. 

Romans,  derived  their  learning  from  Greece,  ii.  187.  Com. 
parifon  between  them  and  the  Greeks,  188,  Hiftorical 
view  of  their  eloquence,  189.  Oratorical  character  of  Cicero, 
191.    iEra  of  the  decline  of  eloquence  among,  198. 

Roujfeau,  Jean  Babtifte,  his  character  as  a  lyric  poet,  iii.  134, 

Roive,  his  character  as  a  tragic  poet,  iii.  326, 

s 

Sallujl,  his  chara£ter  as  an  hiftorian,  iii,  28. 
Sannazarius,  his  pifcatory  eclogues,  iii,  121. 
Satan,  examination  of  his  character  in  Milton's  Paradife  Loll, 
iii.  262. 

Satire,  poetical,  general  remarks  on  the  ftyle  of,  iii.  141. 

Saxon  language,  how  eftablifhed  in  England,  i.  197. 

Scenes,  dramatic,  what,  and  the  proper  conduct  of,  iii.  292. 

Scriptures,  facred,  the  figurative  ftyle  of,  remarked,  i.  132. 
1  he  tranflators  of,  happy  in  fuiting  their  numbers  to  the 
fubject,  309.  Fine  apoftrophe  in,  393.  Prefent  i;s  with 
the  moft  antient  monuments  of  poetry  extant,  iii.  162.  The 
diverfity  of  ftyle  in  the  feveral  books  of,  163.  The  pfalms 
of  David,  166.  No  other  writings  abound  with  fuch  bold 
and  animated  figures,  170.    Parables,  177.    Bold  and  fub- 

j'.  n  4  lime 
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lime  inftances  of  perfonification  in,  178.    Book  of  Proverbs, 
i8o.    Lamentations  01  Jeremiah,  ibid. 
Scuderi,  madam,  her  romances,  iii.  74. 

Seueca,  his  frequent  antithefes  cenfured,  i.  410.  Charafter 
of  his  general  ftyle,  ii.  15.  iii.  55.  His  epiftolary  writings, 
61. 

Sentence  in  language,  definition  of,  i.  237.  Diftinguiflied  into 
long  and  fliort,  238.  A  variety  in,  to  be  ftudied,  241.  The 
properties  efler.tial  to  a  perfect  fentence,  242.  A  principal 
rule  for  arranging  the  members  of,  243.  Pofition  of  adverbs, 
ibid.  And  relative  pronouns,  246.  Unity  of  a  fentence, 
rules  for  preferving,  251.  Pointing,  258.  Parenthefes, 
ibid.  Should  always  be  brought  to  a  perfeft  clofe,  260. 
Strength,  262.  Should  be  cleared  of  redundancies,  264. 
Due  attention  to  particles  recommended,  265.  The  omiffion 
of  particles  fometimes  connefts  objefts  clofer  together,  268. 
Direftions  for  placing  the  important  words,  271.  Climax, 
276.  A  like  order  necefiary  to  be  obferved  in  all  affertions 
or  propofitions,  279.  Sentences  ought  not  to  conclude  with 
a  feeble  word,  ibid.  Fundamental  rule  in  the  conftmftion 
of,  286.  Sound  not  to  be  difregarded,  288.  Two  circum- 
ftances  to  be  attended  to  for  producing  harmony  in,  289. 
299.  Rules  of  the  antient  rhetoricians  for  this  purpofe,  292. 
Why  harmony  much  less  ftudied  now  than  formerly,  294. 
Englifh  words  cannot  be  fo  exaftly  meafured  by  metrical 
feet  as  thofc  of  Greek  and  Latin,  298.  What  is  required 
for  the  mufical  clofe  of  a  fentence,  303.  Unmeaning  words 
introduced  merely  to  round  a  fentence,  a  great  blemifh,  ibid. 
Sounds  ought  to  be  adapted  to  fenfe,  307. 

Sermotis,  Englifli,  compared  with  French,  ii.  205.  Unity  an 
indifpenfable  requifite  in,  287.  The  fubjeft  ought  to  be 
precife  and  particular,  288.  The  fubjeft,  not  to  be  ex- 
haufted,  289.  Cautions  againft  drynefs,  291  ;  and  againft 
conforming  to  fafliionablc  modes  of  preaching,  293.  Style, 
294.  Quaint  expreflions,  296.  Whether  beft  to  be  written 
or  delivered  extempore,  297.  Delivery,  298.  Remarks  on 
French  fermons,  299.  Cnufe  of  the  dry  argumentative 
ftyle  of  Englifh  fermons,  304.  General  obfervations,  306. 
Remarks  on  the  proper  divifions  of,  359.  Conclufion, 
395.    Delivery,  397. 

Sevigne,  madam  de,  charafter  of  her  Letters,  iii.  68. 

Shaftejbury,  lord,  obfervations  on  his  ftyle,  i.  223.  241.  256. 
273.  275.  306.  362.     His  general  charafter  as  a  writer, 

39- 

Shakefpeare,  the  merit  of  his  plays  examined,  i.  45.  Was  not 
pofleffed  of  a  refined  tafte,  48.  Inftance  of  his  improper  ufe 
of  metaphor,  351.  357.  Exhibits  paffions  in  the  language 
of  nature,  iii.  310.  His  charafter  as  a  tragic  poet,  323. 
As  a  comic  poet,  346. 

Shenjloiie, 
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Sbenjlone,  his  paftoral  ballad,  iii.  123. 

Shepherd,  the  proper  chara&er  of,  in  paftoral  defcription, 
01.  1 14. 

Sheridan,  his  diftin&ion  between  ideas  and  emotions,  ii.  41. 
note. 

Sherlock,  bifhop,  fine  inftance  of  perfonification  cited  from  his 
fermons,  i.  380.    A  happy  allufion  cited  from  his  fermons, 

ii.  296.  note. 

Silius  J  talk  us,  his  fublime  reprefentation  of  Hannibal,  i.  61. 
note. 

Simile,  diftinguifhed  from  metaphor,  i.  342.  397.  Sources  of 
the  pleufure  they  afford,  ibid.  Two  kinds  of,  398.  Re- 
quifites  in,  401.  Rules  for,  403.  Local  propriety  to  be 
adhered  to  in,  406. 

Simplicity,  applied  to  ftyle,  different  fenfes  of  the  term,  ii.  30. 

Smollet,  improper  ufe  of  figurative  ftyle,  cited  from,  i.  349.  note. 

Solomon's  Song,  defcriptive  beauties  of,  iii.  155. 

Songs,  Runic,  the  origin  of  Gothic  hiftory,  iii.  85. 

Sophijls  of  Greece,  rife  and  character  of,  ii.  175. 

Sophocles,    the  plots  of  his   tragedies   remarkably  fimple, 

iii.  283.  Excelled  in  the  pathetic,  309.  His  chara&er  as 
a  tragic  poet,  315. 

Sorrow,  why  the  emotions  of,  excited  by  tragedy,  communicate 

pleafure,  iii.  289. 
Sounds,  of  an  awful  nature,  affeft  us  with  fublimity,  i.  54. 

Influence  of,  in  the  formation  of  words,  117. 
Speaker,  public,  muft  be  directed  more  by  his  ear  than  by  rules, 

i.  299. 

Speclator,  general  character  of  that  publication,  ii.  54.  Cri- 
1  tical  examination  of  thofe  papers  that  treat  of  the  pleafures 
of  imagination,  56. 

Speech,  the  powere  of,  the  diftinguifliing  privilege  of  mankind, 
i.  1.  The  grammatical  divifion  of,  into  eight  parts,  not 
logical,  160.    Of  the  antients,  regulated  by  mufical  rules, 

294- 

Strada,  his  character  as  an  hiftorian,  iii.  45. 

Style  in  language  defined,  i.  212.  The  difference  of,  in  dif- 
ferent countries,  213.  The  qualities  of  a  good  ftyle,  ibid. 
Perfpicuity,  214.  Obfcurity,  owing  to  indiftinft  concep- 
tions, 215.  Three  requifite  qualities  in  perfpicuity,  216. 
Pd-ecifion,  ibid.  A  loofe  ftyle,  from  what  it  proceeds,  221. 
Too  great  an  attention  to  precifion  renders  a  ftyle  dry  and 
barren,  235.  French  diftinftion  of  ftyle,  239.  The  charac- 
ters of,  flow  from  peculiar  modes  of  thinking,  ii.  7.  Dif- 
ferent fubjects  require  a  different  ftyle,  8.  Antient  diftinc- 
tions  of,  9.  The  different  kinds  of,  10.  Concife  and  dif- 
fufive,  on  what  occafions  proper,  II.  Nervous  and  feeble, 
16.  A  harfli  ftyle,  from  what  it  proceeds,  17.  iEra  of 
the  formation  of  our  prcfcnt  ftyle,  18.  Dry  manner  de- 
10  fcribed, 
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fcribed,  21.  A  plain  ftyle,  ibid.  Neat  ftyle,  24.  Elegant 
ftyle,  25.  Florid  ftyle,  25.  Natural  ftyle,  29.  Different 
fenfes  of  the  term  fimplicity,  30.  The  Greek  writers  dif- 
tinguiflied  for  fimplicity,  34.  Vehement  ftyle,  42.  Gene- 
ral directions  how  to  attain  a  good  ftyle,  46.  Imitation 
dangerous,  50.  Style  not  to  be  ftudied  to  the  neglect  of 
thoughts,  51.  Critical  examination  of  thofe  papers  in  the 
Spectator  that  treat  of  the  pleafures  of  imagination,  56. 
Critical  examination  of  a  paffage  in  Swift's  writings,  135. 
General  obfervations,  156.    See  Eloquence. 

Sublimity  of  external  objects,  and  fublimity  in  writing  diftin- 
guifhed,  i.  52.  Its  impreffions,  ibid.  Of  fpace,  53.  Of 
founds,  54.  Violence  of  the  elements,  ibid.  Solemnity 
bordering  on  the  terrible,  55.  Obfcurity,  not  unfavour- 
able to,  57.  In  building,  59.  Heroifm,  ibid.  Great  virtue, 
61.  Whether  there  is  any  one  fundamental  quality  in  the 
fources  of  fablime,  62. 

Sublimity  in  writing  defined,  i.  66.  Errors  in  Longinus  pointed 
out,  67.  The  moft  antient  writers  afford  the  moft  ftriking 
inftances  of  fublimity,  69.  Sublime  reprefentation  of  the 
Deity  in  Pfalm  xviii.,  ibid.  And  in  the  prophet  Habakkuk, 
70.  In  Mofes  and  Ifaiah,  ibid.  Inftances  of  fublimity  in 
Homer,  72.  In  Offian,  74.  Amplification  injurious  to 
fublimity,  75.  Rhyme  in  Englifh  verfe  unfavourable  to, 
77.  Strength  effential  to  fublime  writing,  79.  A  proper 
choice  of  circumftances  effential  to  fublime  defcription,  8 1 . 
Strictures  on  Virgil's  defcription  of  Mount  ./Etna,  82.  The 
proper  fources  of  the  fublime,  84.  Sublimity  confifts  in  the 
thought,  not  in  the  words,  86.  The  faults  oppofed  to  the 
fublime,  88. 

Sully,  duke  de,  character  of  his  Memoirs,  iii.  49. 

Superjlition,  fublime  reprefentation  of  its  dominion  over  man- 
Kind  from  Lucretius,  i.  58.  note. 

Swift,  obfervations  on  his  ftyle,  i.  218.  234.  257.  283.  307. 
General  character  of  his  ftyle,  ii.  22.  Critical  examination 
of  the  beginning  of  his  propofal  for  correcting,  &c.  the 
Englifli  tongue,  135.  Concluding  obfervations,  156.  His 
language,  438.    Character  of  his  epiftolary  writing,  iii.  66. 

Syllables,  Englifli,  cannot  be  fo  exactly  meafured  by  metrical 
feet,  as  thofe  of  Greek  and  Latin,  i.  298. 

Synedoche,  in  figurative  ftyle,  explained,  i.  340. 

Synonymous  words,  obfervations  on,  i.  226. 

T 

Tacitus,  character  of  his  ftyle,  iii.  14.  His  character  as  an 
hiftorian,  29.  His  happy  manner  of  introducing  incidental 
obfervations,  3 1 .  Inftance  of  his  fuccefsful  talent  in  hifto- 
rical  painting,  39.    His  defects  as  a  writer,  41. 

Tajfo,  a  paffage  from  his  Gierufalemme  diftinguiflied  by  the 

harmony 
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harmony  of  numbers,  i.  312.  Strained  fentimcnts  in  his 
paftorals,  iii.  116.  Charadter  of  his  Aminta,  123.  Critical 
examination  of  this  poem,  246. 

Tajie,  true,  the  ufes  of,  in  common  life,  i.  13.  Definition  of, 
1 8-  Is  more  or  lefs  common  to  all  men,  19.  Is  an  im- 
probable faculty,  21.  How  to  be  refined,  23.  Is  affilled 
by  reafon,  25.  A  good  heart  requifite  to  a  juft  tafte,  26. 
Delicacy  and  corredtncfs  the  characters  of  perfect  tafte,  27. 
Whether  there  be  any  ftandard  of  tafte,  30.  The  diverfity 
of,  in  different  men,  no  evidence  of  their  taftes  being  cor- 
rupted, 3 1 .  The  teft  of,  referred  to  the  concurring  voice 
of  the  polifhed  part  of  mankind,  37.  Diftinguifhed  from 
genius,  46.  The  fouces  of  pleafure  in,  50.  The  powers 
of,  enlarge  the  fphere  of  our  pleafures,  51.  Imitation,  as 
a  fource  of  pleafure,  105.  Mufic,  ibid.  To  what  clafs  the 
pleafures  received  from  eloquence,  poetry,  and  fine  writing, 
are  to  be  referred,  106. 

Telemachus.    See  Fenelon. 

Temple,  Sir  William,  obfervations  on  his  ftyle,  i.  222.  Speci- 
mens, 239.  255.  260.  267.300.  His  general  character  as 
a  writer,  ii.  36. 

Terence,  beautiful  inftance  of  fimplicity  from,  ii.  34.  His  cha- 
racter as  a  dramatic  writer,  iii.  340. 

Terminations  of  words,  the  variations  of,  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages,  favourable  to  the  liberty  of  tranfpofition. 
i.  141. 

Theocritus,  the  earlieft  known  writer  of  paftorals,  iii.  108.  His 
talent  in  painting  rural  fcenery,  112.  Charadter  of  his 
paftorals,  119. 

Thomjon,  fine  paffage  from,  where  he  animates  all  nature,  i.  383. 
Charadter  of  his  Seafons,  iii.  148.  His  eulogium,  by  Dr. 
Johnfon,  150.  note. 

Tlmanus,  his  charadter  as  an  hiftorian,  iii.  25. 

Thucydides,  his  charadter  as  an  hiftorian,  iii.  22.  Was  the  firft 
who  introduced  orations  in  hiftorical  narration,  41. 

Tillot/on,  archbifhop,  obfervations  on  his  ftyle,  i.  222.  250. 
300.  351.    General  charadter  of,  as  a  writer,  ii.  35. 

Tones,  the  due  management  of,  in  public  fpeaking,  ii.  414. 

Topics,  among  the  antient  rhetoricians,  explained,  ii.  371.  " 

Tragedy,  how  diftinguifhed  from  comedy,  iii.  269.  More  par- 
ticular definition  of,  270.  Subject  and  condudt  of,  272. 
Rife  and  progrefs  of,  275.  The  three  dramatic  unities, 
280.  Divifion  of  the  reprefentation  into  acts,  284.  The 
cataftrophe,  287.  Why  the  forrow  excited  by  tragedy  com- 
municates pleafure,  289.  The  proper  idea  of  fcenes,  and 
how  to  be  conducted,  292.  Charadters,  299.  Higher  de- 
grees of  morality  more  inculcated  by  modern  than  by  antient 
tragedy,  303.  Too  great  ufe  made  of  the  pafiion  of  love 
pn  the  modern  ftages,  ibid.    All  tragedies  expedted  to  he 

pathetic, 
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pathetic,  304.  The  proper  ufe  of  moral  refle&ions  in,  310. 
The  proper  ftyle  and  verification  of  312.  Brief  view  of  the 
Greek  ftage,  314.  French  tragedy,  318.  Englilh  tragedy, 
323.    Concluding  obfervations,  327. 

Tropes,  a  definition  of,  i.  319.  Origin  of,  324.  The  rheto- 
rical diftinftions  among,  frivolous,  337. 

Turnus,  the  character  of,  not  favourably  treated  in  the  iEneid, 
in.  234. 

Turpin,  archbifhop  of,  Rheims,  a  romance  writer,  iii.  73. 
Typographical  figures  of  fpeech,  what,  i.  415. 

V 

Vanburgh,  his  character  as  a  dramatic  writer,  iii.  349. 

Verbs,  their  nature  and  office  explained,  i.  184.  No  fentence 
complete  without  a  verb  exprefled  or  implied,  185.  The 
tenfes,  186.  The  advantage  of  Englifh  over  the  Latin,  in  the 
variety  of  tenfes,  187.  Aftive  and  pafiive,  188.  Are  the 
moft  artificial  and  complex  of  all  the  parts  of  fpeech,  189. 

Verfe,  blank,  more  favourable  to  fublimity  than  rhyme,  i.  78. 
Inftruftions  for  the  reading  of,  ii.  411.  Conftruction  of, 
iii.  100. 

Virgil,  inftances  of  fublimity  in,  i.  56.  80.  82.  Of  harmony, 
313,  314.  Simplicity  of  language,  322.  Figurative  lan- 
guage, 339,  378,  391.  Specimens  of  his  paftoral  defcrip- 
tions,  iii.  no.  note.  116.  Character  of  his  paftoral,  119. 
His  Georgics,  a  perfeft  model  of  dida&ic  poetry,  137.  The 
principal  beauties  in  the  Georgics,  139.  Beautiful  defcrip- 
tions  in  liis  iEneid,  156.  Critical  examination  of  that  poem, 
230.    Compared  with  Homer,  247. 

Virtue,  high  degrees  of,  a  fource  of  the  fublime,  i.  61.  A  ne- 
cefiary  ingredient  to  form  an  eloquent  orator,  ii.  427. 

Vijion,  the  figure  of  fpeech  fo  termed,  in  what  it  confifts,  i. 
416. 

Unities,  dramatic,  the  advantages  of  adhering  to,  iii.  281. 
Why  the  moderns  are  lefs  reftricted  to  the  unities  of  time  and 
place  than  the  antients,  294. 

Voice,  the  powers  of,  to  be  ftudied  in  public  fpeaking,  ii.  400. 

Voiture,  character  of  his  epiftolary  writings,  iii.  68. 

Voltaire,  his  character  as  an  hiftorian,  iii.  51.  Critical  exa- 
mination of  his  Henriade,  258.  His  argument  for  the  ufe 
of  rhyme  in  dramatic  compofitions,  313.  His  character  as 
a  tragic  poet,  321. 

VoJJius,  Joannes  Gerardus,  character  of  his  writings  on  elo- 
quence, ii.  443. 

W 

Waller,  the  fir  ft  Englilh  poet  who  brought  couplets  into  vogue, 
iii.  104.. 

Wit,  is  m  be  very  fparingly  ufed  at  the  bar,  ii.  258. 

Words, 
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Words,  obfolete  and  new  coined,  incongruous  with  purity  of 
ftyle,  i.  216.  Bad  confequenees  of  their  being  ill  chofen, 
219.  Obfervations  on  thofe  termed  fynonymous,  226.  Con- 
fidered  with  reference  to  found,  290. 

Words  and  things,  inftances  of  the  analogy  between,  i.  118. 

Writers  of  genius,  why  they  have  been  more  numerous  in  one 
age  than  in  another,  iii.  3.  Four  happy  ages  of,  pointed 
out,  ibid. 

Writing,  two  kinds  of,  diftinguifhed,  i.  144.  Piftures  the  firft 
effay  in,  145.  Hieroglyphics  the  fecond,  ibid.  Chinefe 
characters,  149.  Arithmetical  figures,  150.  The  confi- 
derations  which  led  to  the  invention  of  an  alphabet,  151. 
Cadmus's  alphabet,  the  origin  of  that  now  ufed,  154.  Hif- 
torical  account  of  the  materials  ufed  to  receive  writing,  155. 
General  remarks,  156.    See  Grammar. 

Y 

Toting,  Dr.,  his  poetical  character,  i.  362.   Too  fond  of  anti- 
-  thefcs,  410.     The  merit  of  his  works  examined,  iii.  145. 
His  character  as  a  tragic  poet,  327. 


THE  END. 
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